
The Man >vith 

the 

Grasshopper Mind 



Y OU know this man as well as yon know YOUEBELP, His 
mind nibbles at EYERYTHINO and masters NOTHINO. 

At home in the e¥ening.he tunes in the radio— gets tired of 
it— then glances through a MAO-AZIHE—- can^t get interested* 
PinallyV unable to GONOENTEATE oft anything, he either goes 

to the MOVIES or FALLS ASLEEP in Ms chair. 

At the OFFICE he always takes up the EASIEST thing first, 
puts it down when it gets HARD, and starts something else. 
JUMPS from ONE THINO TO ANOTHER all the time! 



There are thousands of these PEOPLE WITH GRASS- 
HOPPER MINDS in the world. In fact they are the ¥ery people 
who do the world ^s MOST TIRESOME TASKS— and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 

They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, and routine 
drudgery. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 

year after year— -ENDLESSLY— they HANG ON to the jobs 
that are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least interesting, and 
poorest-futured! 

If YOU have a * ‘grasshopper mind” you know that tMs is 

TRUE. And you know WHY it is true. Even the BLAZING 
SUN can’t burn a hole in a little piece of TISSUE PAPER unless 
its rays are focussed and concentrated ON ONE SPOT! 

A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking to ONE THING FOR 
MORE THAN A FEW MINUTES surely cannot be depended 
upon to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 

The TRAGEDY of it all is this: you know that RIGHT 

NOW you are merely jumping HERE AND THERE. Yet you 
also know that you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take you right to the high 
place you want to reach in life! 

What is WRONG? WHAT’S holding you back? 

Just one fact— one SCIENTIFIC fact. That is all. And when 
you know what it IS, then you can easily learn how to apply it; 
make it carry you STEADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DIRECTLY 
to prosperity and independence. 

That fact is one which has been PROVEN" and stated by the 
world’s foremost scientists and psychologists. You are only ONE- 
TENTH as successful as you COULD be! Why? BECAUSE, as 
Science say:s,^ ,you .-are using only ONE -TENTH of your real 

BRAINPOWER! 

TEN per cent of Ms brain is all the AVERAGE person 
uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH of what he really possesses 
because that is all he actually USES. The remainder lies dormant. 
The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes to use it. For the 1 
mind is like a muscle. It grows in power through exercise and use. | 
.It weakens and deteriorates with idleness. | 

- What can you DO about it? That is the question you are | 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. | 

Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for I 
a copy of “Scientific Mind Training.” There is no further ©bliga- | 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. | 

This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of a I 
■strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentratioa. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, | 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically— in short, how to make 




your brain an instrument of all-arc’’nd POWER. It tells you 
how to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas,, mind wan- 
dering, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P, Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 700,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. . 

You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your 
copy. You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, independence! 

Thousands who, read this announcement will DO NOTHING 

about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE— may be lacking. How can these people EVEB 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 

doubters, the “show me” wiseacres. 

Other thousands will say, “I can lose only TWO CENTS 
I may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training. 

I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISE 
MISSING.” 

The thousands who are open minded — who are willing to learr 
something to their advantage— will ACT on their impulse to 
send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for having 

TAKEN SOME ACTION about their JiveSj even if they do noth- 
ing more than to READ a^bobklet abput the inner workings of the 
mind. For your own sake— and for the sake of your loved ones 
don’t continue -to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 

whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 

—NOW. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite 2261, 71 West 45tH Street, New York City 

Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, Delhi, 

Durban and Melbourne 

■ 

i The Pelman Institute of America 

1 Suite 2261, 71 West 45th Street, 

5 New York City 

5 Please send me without obligation your free booklel 

2 “Scientific Mind Training.” This does not place me under an; 

: obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 
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lET RCA mSTITUTES SIART 
TOU 0]V THE ROAD TO 



SUCCESS*^ RADIO 




Radio needs you . . , That’s why the entite Radio industry 
is calling for trained men . , . That’s why thousands of 
men who answered these advertisements are now earning 
from $2,000 and up a year. Radio is thrilling work . . , 
easy hours, too, vacations with pay and a chance to see 
the world. Manufacturers and broadcasting stations are 
now eagerly seeking trained RCA men ... Aviation and 
radio in the movies also provide innumer> 
able opportunities ... Millions of sets need 
Sadio Mechanic servicing ... thousands of ships require ex- 
and Inspector perienced operators . . . Never before was 
$1800 to $4000 there an opportunity like this, 
a Year. 

This is the Only Course Sponsored by 
Radio Corporation of America 

RCA sets the standards for the entire Radio 
industry ... The RCA Institutes’ Home 
Laboratory 'Training Course enables you to 
quickly learn all the secrets of Radio ... In 
your spare time, in only an hour or so a day, 
you can obtain a thorough, practical educa> 
tion in Radio ... You get the inside infor> 
mation, too, because you study right at the 
source of all the latest, up'to-the'minute 
developments. RCA, the world’s largest Radio 
organization sponsors every single detail in 
this course. 

You learn Radio by actual experience with 
the remarkable outlay of apparatus given to 
every student. You learn the “How” as well 
as the “Why” of every Radio problem, such 
as repairing, installing and servicing fine sets. 
That’s why every graduate of RCA Institutes 
has the experience, the ability and the con* 
fidence to hold a big*money Radio job. 



Broadcast Of>er- 
atoTS $2800 to 
$4800 a Year. 



For the added convenience of students wdio prefer 
a Resident Study Course* RCA Institutes, Inc., has 
established Resident Schools in the following cities : 
New York ••••••• 326 Broadway 

Boston, Mass. • • » • 699 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. • • 1211 Chestnut St. 

Baltimore, Md. • • 1215 North Charles St. 

Newark, N. J 560 Broad St. 

Graduates of both the Home Laboratory Training 
Course and the Resident Schools receive exactly the 
same training and enjoy the same privileges so fat 
as jobs and salaries are concerned. And every Home 
Study graduate may also attend any one of our 
resident schools for post-graduate instruction at no 
extra charge. 



Graduates of RCA Institutes Find It 
Easier to Get Good Jobs 

They are closest to the source of Radio's 
greatest achievements because the progress 
of Radio is measured by the accomplishments 
of the great engineers in the huge research 
laboratories of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Students of RCA Institutes get first-hand 
knowledge, get it quickly and get it complete. 
Success in Radio depends upon training and 
that’s the training you get with RCA Insti- 
tutes. That’s why every graduate who de- 
sired a position has been able to get one . . . 
That’s why graduates are always in big 
demand. 

Study Radio at the Oldest and Largest 

Commercial Training Organization in 
the World 

Send for our Free Book ... or step in at 
one of our resident schools and see how 
thousands of men area-reanyt on the road 
to success in Radio. Remember that you, 
too, can be successful . . . can speed up your 
earning capacity . . . can earn more money 
in Radio than uuu ever earned before. The 
man who trains today will hold down the 
big-money Radio job of the future. Come 
in and get our free book or senn' for it by 
mail. Everything you want to know about 
Radio. 40 fascinating pages, packed with 
pictures and descriptions of the brilliant 
opportunities in this gigantic, world-wide 
money-making profession. 

See for yourself why graduates of RCA In- 
stitutes now occupy thousands of well-pain 
positions. These positions are usually avail- 
able in from 3 to 10 days after graduation 
for men who can qualify. RCA Institutes 
will back you up to the limit. Our catalogue 
is yours free . , . SEND FOR IT TODAY! 



Clip this Coupon NOW! 







fO0N»>RED by) 

RCA EVSTITUTES, INC. 


Dept. AWS-I, 326 Broadway, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE 40-page book whicK Illustrates 
the brilhant opportunities in Radio and describes your laboratory- 
method of instruction at home! 


Formerly Radio Institute of America 


Address 
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is shown “The Thunderer” drying up one of 
our lakes by decomposing the water into its 
elements. With his airship held stationary in 
the air he lets down two electric cables. A 
spark passing between them decomposes the 
water. 



NEXT MONTH 

THE FLYING LEGION, by George Allan England. With the second install- 
ment of this masterpiece of aviation science fiction we get into the heart of 
the story. The recent exploits of Colonel Lindbergh in surveying the 
Mayan ruins in Central America, have brought vividly before us the possi- 
bility of exploring unknown lands through the airplane. Nowhere is this 
question so dramatically covered than in the coming installments of '‘The 
Flying Legion. We are stire that our readers will rank this story with 
“The Ark of the Covenant,” as the greatest of aviation science fiction stories. 

THE VANISHING FLEET, by Henrik Dahl Juve. Readers of Mr. Juve’s 
previous stories will be glad to know that his characters. Captain Gauthier 
and Lt. Evenrude are back with us again. These dauntless aviators of the 
26th Century, men who are cool, fearless, and almost emotionless, again 
engage in a most astounding adventure in the air. Mr. Juve really seems 
to have struck his stride in this story, and, as usual, he evolves novel and 
thoroughly convincing scientific instruments with which to carry out his ideas. 

THE RED ACE, by Eugene Key. Because of its great extent and its com- 
parative freedom the air is expected to be the harboring place of many of 
our future criminals. Just as in days gone past, pirates set upon merchant 
ships of the sea and robbed them of their valuables, so we may expect 
that with the increase in air traffic, that the pirate of the air will lie in 
wait for transport planes on which to commit their acts of piracy. In a 
wonderfully dramatic story, Mr. Key shows us how this is done, and how 
the forces of law and order go about vanquishing them. 

BERLIN TO NEW YORK IN AN HOUR, by Max Valier. Although this 
title sounds rather fantastic and impossible of fulfillment, yet Mr. Valier, 
one of the leading German scientists experimenting with the rocket pla^, 
shows convincingly how it can be done. THIS IS NOT A STORY, but it 
is a c6ol scientific article, with illustrations, how in the not-too-distant 
future our present means of transportation by air will seem as antiquated 
as the horse and buggy does to us now. 
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to get into ELECTRICITY 

Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. Now . . . and 
forever . . . say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let me show you how 
to qualify for jobs leading to salaries of $50, $60 and up, a week, in Eledtricity 
— NOT by correspondence, but by an amazing way to teach, MGHT HERE 
IN THE GREAT COYNE SHOPS. You become a pradtical expert in 90 days! 

Getting into Eletfbricity is far easier than you imagine! 

i£am Without lessons 90 



By Actual Work — - in the Great Shops of Coyne 



Lack of experience — age, or ad 
vanced education bars no one. 

I don’t care if you don’t know 
an armature from an air 
brake — I don’t expect you 
to! I don't care if you’re 
IGyearsoldor 48 — it makes 
no difference ! Don’tlet lack 
of money stem you. Mostof 
the men at Cojme have no 
more money than you have. 

Railroad Fare 
Allowed 



I will allow your railroad 
fare to Chicago, and if you 
should need part-time work 
I’ll assist you to it. Then, 
in 12 brief weeks, in the 
great roaring shops of 
Coyne, I train you as you 
never dreamed you could 
be trained on a gigantic 
outlay of electrical appa- 
ratus . . . costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars . . . real 
dynamos, engines, power plants, 
autos, switchboards, transmitting 
stations . . , everything from door- 
bells to farm power and lighting 
. . . full-sized ... in full operation 
ever J day 1 

NoEookS'NoPrintedLessens 

No books, no baffling charts ... all 
real actual work . . . right here in 
the great Coyne school . . . building 

COYNE 

500 S. Paulina Street 



Prepare Cor Jobs 
bike These 

Bare are a few of hundreds of 
positions open to Coyne-trained 
men. Our free employment 
bureau gives you lifetime em- 
ployment service. 
AnnatureExpert,to$IOO oWk. 
Sui»tation Operator 

a Week and up 
Auto Electrician $110 a Week 

Inventor Unlimited 

Maintenance Engineer 

up to $150 a Week 
Service Station Owner 

up to $200 a Week 
Radio Expert up to $100 a Week 



real batteries . . . winding real 
armatures, operating real mo- 
tors, dynamos and generators, 
wiring houses, etc., etc. 
That’s a glimpse of how 
wemakeyou a master prac- 
tical electrician in 90 days, 
teachingyoufar more than 
the average ordinary elec- 
trician ever knows and fit- 
ting you to step into jobs 
leading to big pay immedi- 
ately after graduation. 
Here, in this world-famous 
Parent school — and no- 
where else in the world — 
can you get this training! 



Jobs-Pay-Ftttlire 

Dont’ worry about a job, 
Coyne training settles the 
job question for life. De- 
mand for Coyne men often 
exceeds the supply. Our 



NowittOur 
New Home 

This is our new, fire- 
proof, modem home 
wherein is installed 
thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of the 
newest and most 
modem Electrical 
Equi pmentof allkinds. 
Every comfort and 
convenience has been 
arranged to make you 
happy and contented 
daring your training. 



employment bureau gives you a lifetime 
service. Two weeks after graduation, 
Clyde F. Hart got a position as electrician 
for the Great Western Railroad at over $100 
a week. That’s not unusual. We can point 
to Coyne men making up to $600 a month. 
$60 a week is only the beginning of your op- 
portunity. You can go into radio, battery, 
or automotive electrical business for your- 
self and make up to $16,000 a year. 

GET THE FACTS 

Coyne is your one great chance to get into 
electricity. Every obstacle is removed. 
This school is 30 years old — Cojme train- 
ingistested— proven beyond all doubt— en- 
dorsed by many large electrical concerns. 
You can find out everything absolutely 
free. Simply mail the coupon and let me 
send you the big, free Coyne book of 160 
photographs . . . facts . , . jobs . . . salaries 

• . . opportunities. Tells you how 
many earn expenses while train- 
ing and how weassistour grad- 
uates in the field. This does not 
obligate you. So act at once* 

Just mail coupon* 



Get ms 
FREE 

a 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



Mr* H* C* l*EWlSt President 

COTNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOt» Dept 10-01 

500 S* Paulina St» CbieagOf 111* 

Dear Mr. Lewis: 

Without obligation send meyonr big free catalog and 
all details of Railroad Fare to Chicago, Free Employ- 
ment Service, Radio, Aviation Electricity* and Auto- 
motive Courses* and how 1 can **eam while learning.** 



Name. 



Address. 



.State. 
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AIR WONDER STORIES 

New Book Club Cuts 
Price of Month’s Leading 
Books to 42c 

By ARTHUR K. WHITLEY 



N ever before in the history of book publishing has there 
been so wide and varied a deluge of important — really 
significant — books. A recent list of best-sellers includes such 
names as Julian Green, Susan Ertz, John Galsworthy, Hugh 
Walpole. There is no doubt that American readers want good 
literature, and are willing to read any amount of good books — 
if they are within reach. 

But so many books are published each year that it is almost 
impossible for the average reader to buy every volume he would 
like to own. As a result, hundreds of worthwhile volumes are 
overlooked — due to the “high cost of literature.” 

Wby are books so expensive? Why can they not be sold as 
cheaply as magazines? This has long been the problem of a 
group of distinguished writers, educators and publishers. 

The Writer said: “The author’s earnings do not increase 
the price of good books. He would much prefer having 50,000 
readers purchase his book for 42c a copy than only 5,000 at 
$2.50.” 

The Educator said: “Free public education has given the 
average citizen an appreciation of good books. More fine liter- 
ature is being read today than ever before.” 

The Publisher said: “If enough buyers can be secured in ad- 
vance, I can publish important new books, have them artistically 
designed, durably bound — and sell them for 42c a volume, or 
1 /6 the present prices.” 

And so the writer, educator and publisher conferred with 
printers, artists, distributors — and worked out their plan. The 
result is : Paper Books. This is a wonderful new book club that 
provides one outstanding volume a month — 12 important, no- 
table books a year — for the unheard of price of only 42c a 
volume! The books average 300 pages and contain as many 
words in as large type as the average $3 or $4 book. 

Thousands upon thousands of readers who never dreamed 
that fine books, beautifully designed and printed could be sold 
for only 42c a volume, have already become charter members. 
After subscribers received their first two selections, “The Gold- 
en Wind” by Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry, a fascinat- 
ing novel, and “Frederick the Great” by Margaret Goldsmith, 
a vivid, full length biography — letter after letter came to the 
Editorial Board expressing amazement that such a publishing 
feat could have been accomplished. 

The New York Times, writing of the first Paper Book selec- 
tion says: “Not only is ‘The Golden Wind’ remarkable for a 
most unusual and successful blending of East and West in ro- 
mantic narrative, but its selection marks it as a portent in Amer- 
ican publication. With cover and end-papers designed by Rock- 
well Kent, it is a distinguished piece of work, compounded of 
good paper, clear type and well bound.” 

The newest Paper Book selection is “Dewer Rides” by 



L.A.G. Strong. This novel is creating a sensation in England 
where it has received greater praise from critics than any other 
novel in recent years. Selections like these more than justify the 
original plans of this remarkable new book club. Now every- 
one can enjoy a whole year’s distinguished reading — for less 
than the price of two books; and still have sufficient in their 
book budget to buy other volumes that may interest them. 

Some of the men responsible for this wonderful new publish- 
ing innovation are: Padraic Colum, famous author, Everett 
Dean Martin, distinguished educator, Lincoln Colcord, emi- 
nent critic, Louis Untermeyer, oustanding American editor, 
poet and critic, Horace M. Kallen and Charles Boni. 

Rockwell Kent, art editor, and Elmer Adler director of 
printing ; are responsible for the beauty and artistry of the vol- 
umes. 

The largest number of charter members ever to subscribe to 
a book club have joined the Paper Book Club. Membership is 
now open to all. Through this club anyone can purchase the 
leading books of fiction, history, biography, poetry, philosophy, 
travel — for only 42c a volume! 

Perhaps you would like to take advantage of this revolution- 
ary idea in book publishing. Perhaps you would like to receive 
12 outstanding volumes a year — for less than the price of two. 
If so ; clip the coupon at the bottom of this page. It will bring 
you by return mail, the current paper book. If you like it 
simply send $5 for one year’s subscription to this unusual book 
club. Thereafter you will receive every month one outstand- 
ing book of fiction or non-fiction which ordinarily sells for 
$2.50, $3.00 or $5.00. If you do not care to join, you may re- 
turn the book without cost or obligation. Send your subscrip- 
tion now to Charles Boni, Publisher Paper Books, Dept. 131, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



Charles Boni, Publisher, PAPER BOOKS, 

Dept. 131, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Please send me the current paper book. Within 5 days after receiving the book 
I will send you $5.00 for my paia-in-full subscription to Paper Books (a new 
book each month for 12 months) or return the book without cost or obligation. 
Send check with coupon if you prefer. 

($5.50 in Canada $6.00 abroad) 

Name 

(Please print name plainly) 

Address • ♦ • • *•« - 

City State 

If you would like to send a year’s subscription to a friend as a Christmas Gift, 
write us a note, enclosing $5.00, giving name of friend to whom subscription 
should be sent. We will send gift card in your name. 
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ONE THOUSAND MILES AN HOUR 



By HUGO GERNSBACK 




HE first motored airplane flown by the 
Wrights travelled at the rate of 10 miles an 
hour. In the fall of 1929, an English flyer 
attained a speed of 358 miles an hour, the 
fastest flight ever made by man. 

Persons now living will, no doubt, witness a flight in 
which a sustained speed of 1,000 miles an hour is made. 
Thinking persons will realize that this is quite within 
the bounds of reason. 

But, let us see what happens when we fly at 1,000 
miles an hour, which is the speed of the earth at the 
equator as it rotates around its axis, the circumference 
of the earth being 24,000 miles, roughly. In the latitude 
of New York, the earth’s rotational speed is somewhat 
less, being only about 760 miles an hour. In higher 
latitudes, north or south, tVie speed gradually diminishes 
further. 

Now, then, the atmosphere in which an aviator flies 
moves with the earth, as though solidly attached to it, 
just as our oceans do. If this were not the case, we on 
the surface of the earth would constantly face a hurri- 
cane going at the rate of 1,000 miles an hour; but we 
know that the air moves with the earth, as it rotates on 
its axis. 

Suppose, now, a future Lindbergh were to start flying 
around the earth in a non-stop flight at the rate of 1 ,000 
miles an hour. If he starts somewhere on the equator, 
let us say at six o’clock in the morning, and flies due 
east, he will, naturally, circumnavigate the globe in 
twenty- four hours — returning to his starting point at 
the end of that time. But let us see what happens. The 
speed of the earth going from west to east is 1,000 miles 
an hour. The aviator in the same direction has not only 



his own speed of 1,000 miles an hour, but also that of 
the atmosphere. He thus goes twice as fast as the earth 
spins; his absolute speed is 48,000 miles in 24 hours. 

And this ushers in a most peculiar but interesting 
phenomenon. During his twenty-four-hour flight, he 
will see the sun rise twice and set twice. In other words 
he will live two terrestrial days during the passage of 
twenty-four hours by his watch. Incredible ! But true, 
as a little reflection will reveal. 

What a thrill all this will give the future Lindbergh ! 
And, incidentally, he will be in the air less time than 
Lindbergh, in his historic flight from New York to 
Paris when he took 33 hours. 

But there are still other wonders for the enterprising 
aviator of the future. Suppose, in his rocket machine, 
he flies towards the sun, straight up from the earth, let 
us say, 1,000 or 2,000 miles above sea level. If some 
means can be found to hover in space, the aviator can 
now “stand still,” with reference to a line between the 
center of the earth and the sun, with the sun directly 
over his head ; and he will see the earth spin around, 
and be enabled to view every part of the globe, all within 
twenty-four hours. It he does not want to wait twenty- 
four hours, he can, by flying from east to west, see the 
entire earth in twelve hours instead. That means, of 
course, that all he will have to do is to fly west with an 
absolute speed of 1,000 miles an hour, which should be 
comparatively easy, and then he will see the sun rising,' 
in the west! And, if he desired to travel from one 
point to another, all that he need do is to rise above the 
atmosphere, wait until his destination comes around 
underneath him and glide down to it. 

Such are the wonders of future aviation. 
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^Illustration by PauV) 

With noiseless speed the winch fathered in the cable. Up swooped the plane. As it cleared 
the roof, I^issr purred forward, slid away and gathered speed over the city. 
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/ T happens rarely that a story combines in it 
great stirring adventures, excellent science, and a 
fine literary style. This masterpiece of aviation 
science fiction is one of those stories. 

From out of the great war, there emerged hundreds 
of thousands of young men who had seen the strange 
places of the world and tasted of adventure, and 
therefore looked' upon our prosaic city life with an 
air of boredom. It is inevitable that such men should 
respond to the call of adventure, if that adventure 
takes them into other mysterious places of the globe, 
where not only strange happenings await them, but 
also the possibility of great fortune. 

The Master is one of those persons to Whom ad- 
venture always beckons. A scientific genius, a leader 
of men, and a fearless soldier, he is sure to command 
our greatest respect and admiration; and his Plan is 
so breathtaking in its scope that we may well gasp 
at the immensity of it. 

We are sure that this masterpiece will make an 
indelible impression on the minds of our readers. 





GEORGE ALLAIT ENGLAND 



room was strange as the man, himself, 
o dwelt there. It seemed, in a w^, the 
■ward expression of his inner personality. 
; had ordered it built from his own plans, 
please a whim of his restless mind, on 
top of the gigantic skyscraper that formed part of his 
properties. Windows boldly fronted all four cai'dinal 
compass-points — ^huge, plate-glass windows that gave 
a view unequalled in its sweep and power. 

The room seemed an eagle’s nest perched on the sum- 
mit of a man-made crag. The Arabic name that he 
had given it — Niss’rosh — meant just that. Singular 
place indeed, well-harmonized with its master. 

Through the westward windows, umbers and pearls 
of dying day, smudged across a smoky sky, now shad- 
owed ti’ophy-covered walls. This light, subdued and 
somber though it was, slowly-fading, verging toward a 
night of May, disclosed unusual furnishings. It showed 
a heavy black table of some rare Oriental wood elabo- 
rately carved and inlaid with still rarer woods ; a table 
covered with a prayer-rug, on which lay various books 
on aeronautics and kindred sciences, jostling works on 
Eastern travel, on theosophy, mysticism, exploration. 

Maps and atlases added their note of research. At 
one end of the table stood a bronze faun’s head with 
open lips, with hand cupped at listening ear. Surely 
that head must have come from some buried art-find of 
the very long ago. The faint greenish patina that cov- 
ered it could have been painted only by the hand of the 
greatest artist of them all. Time. 

A book-case occupied the northern space, between 
the windows. It, too, was crammed with scientific re- 
ports. oddments of out-of-the-way lore, and travels. 
But here a profusion of war-books and official docu- 
ments showed another bent of the owner’s mind. Over 
the book-case hung two German gas-masks. They 
seemed, in the half-dusk, to glower down through their 
round, empty eye-holes like sinister devil-fish awaiting 
prey. 

The masks were flanked by rifles, bayonets, knives, 
maces, all bearing scars of battle. Above them, three 
fragments of Prussian battle-flags formed a kind of 
frieze, their color softened by the fading sunset, even 
as the fading of the dream of imperial glory had dulled 
and dimmed that for which they had stood. 



The southern wall of that strange room — ^that quiet 
room to which only a far, vague murmur of the city’s 
life whispered up, with faint blurs of steamer-whistles 
from the river — bore Turkish spoils of battle. Here 
hung more rifles, there a Kurdish yataghan with two 
hand-grenades from Gallipoli, and a blood-red banner 
with a crescent and one star worked in gold thread. 
Aviator’s gauntlets draped the staff of the banner. 

Along the eastern side of this eyrie a broad divan 
invited one to rest. Over it were suspended Austrian 
and Bulgarian captures — ^a lance with a blood-stiffened 
pennant, a cuirass, entrenching-tools, a steel helmet with 
an eloquent bullet-hole through the crown. Some few 
framed portraits of noted “aces” hung here and else- 
where, with two or three photographs of battle-planes. 
Three of the portraits were framed in symbolic black. 
Part of a smashed Taube propeller hung near. 

As for the western side of Niss’rosh, the space be- 
tween the two broad windows that looked out over the 
light-spangled city, the Hudson and the Palisades was 
occupied by a magnificent Mercator’s Projection of the 
World. This projection was heavily annotated with 
scores of comments pencilled by a firm, virile hand. 
Lesser spaces were occupied by maps of the campaigns 
in Mesopotamia and the Holy Land. One map, larger 
than any save the Mercator, showed the Arabian Penin- 
sula. A bold question-mark had been impatiently flung 
into the great, blank stretch of the interior ; a question- 
mark eager, impatient, challenging. 

It was at this map that the Master of Niss’rosh, the 
eagle’s nest, was peering as the curtain rises on our 
story. He was half-reclining in a big, Chinese bamboo 
chair, with an attitude of utter and disheartening bore- 
dom. His crossed legs were stretched out, one heel 
digging into the soft pile of the Tabreez rug. Muscular 
arms folded in an idleness that irked them with aching 
weariness, he sat there, brooding, motionless. 

The Master Decides 

E verything about the man spelled energy at 
bay, forces rusting, ennui past telling. But force 
still, dominated. Force showed in the close-cropped, 
black hair and the small ears set close to the head; in 
the corded throat and heavy jaws; in the well-muscled 
shoulders, sinewed hands, powerful legs. This man 
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was forty-one years old, and looked thirty-five. Lines 
of chest and waist were those of the athlete. Still, 
suspicions of fat, of unwonted softness, had begun to 
invade those lines. Here was a splendid body, here 
was a dominating mind in process of going stale. 

The face of the man was a mask of weariness of 
the soul, which kills so much more efficiently than 
weariness of the body. You could see that weariness 
in the tired frown of the black brows, the narrowing 
of the dark eyes, the downward tug of the lips. 
Wrinkles of stagnation had begun to creep into forehead 
and cheeks — wrinkles that no amount of gymnasium, 
of club-life, of careful shaving, of strict hygiene could 
banish. 

Through the west windows the slowly-changing hues 
of gray, of mulberry and dull rose-pink blurred in the 
sky, cast softened lights upon those wrinkles, but could 
not hide them. They revealed sad emptiness of pur- 
pose. This man was tired unto death, if ever man 
were tired. 

He yawned, sighed deeply, stretched out his hand 
and took up a bit of a model mechanism from the table, 
where it had lain with other fragments of apparatus. 
For a moment he peered at it; then he tossed it back 
again, and yawned a second time. 

“Business !” he growled. “ ‘Swapped my reputation 
for a song,’ eh? Where’s my commission, now?” 

He got up, clasped his hands behind him, and walked 
a few times up and down the heavy rug, his footfalls 
silent. 

“The business could have gone on without me !” he 
added, bitterly. “And, after all, what’s any business, 
compared to life?” 

He yawned again, stretched up his arms, groaned and 
laughed with mockery; 

“A little more money, maybe, when I don’t know 
what to do with what I’ve got already? A few more 
figures on a check-book — and the heart dying in me!” 

Then he relapsed into silence. Head down, hands 
thrust deep in pockets, he paced like a captured animal 
in bars. The bitterness of his spirit was wormwood. 
What meant, to him, the interests and pleasures of 
other men ? Profit and loss, alcohol, tobacco, women — 
all alike bore him no message. Clubs, athletics, gam- 
bling — he grumbled something savage as his thoughts 
turned to such trivialities. And into his aquiline face 
came something the look of an eagle, there in that 
eagle’s nest of his. 

Suddenly the Master of Niss’rosh came to a decision. 
He returned, clapped his hands thrice, sharply, and 
waited. Almost at once a door opened at the southeast 
corner of the room — where the observatory connected 
with the stairway leading down to the Master’s apart- 
ment on the top floor of the building — and a vague 
figure of a man appeared there. 

The light was steadily fading, so that this man could 
by no means be clearly distinguished. But one could 
see that he wore clothing quite as conventional as his 
master’s. Still, no more than the Master did he appear 
one of life’s commonplaces. Lean, brown, dry, with a 
hawk-nose and glinting eyes, surely he had come from 
far, strange places. 

“Rrisa!” the Master spoke sharply, flinging the man’s 
name at him with the exasperation of over-tensed 
nerves. 

"‘M’alme” (Master?) replied the other. 

“Bring the evening food and drink,” commanded 
the Master, in excellent Arabic, guttural and elusive 
with strange hiatuses of breath. 

Rrisa withdraw, salaaming. His master turned 



toward the western windows. There the white blank- 
ness of the map of Arabia seemed mocking him. The 
Master’s eyes grew hard; he raised his fist against the 
map, and smote it hard. Then once more he fell to 
pacing; and as he walked that weary space, up and 
down, he muttered to himself with words we cannot 
understand. 

After a certain time, Rrisa came silently back, slid- 
ing into the soft dusk of that room almost like a wraith. 
He bore a silver tray with a hook-nosed coffee-pot of 
chased metal. The cover of this coffee-pot rose into 
a tall, minaret-like spike. On the tray stood also a 
small cup having no handle; a dish of dates; a few 
wafers made of the Arabian cereal called temmin; and 
a little bowl of khat leaves. 

Rrisa placed the tray on the table at his master’s 
side, and was about to withdraw when the other stayed 
him with raised hand. 

“Tell me, Rrisa,” he commanded, still speaking in 
Arabic, “where wert thou born? Show thou me, on 
that map.” 

The Arab hesitated a moment, squinting by the dim 
light that now had faded to purple dusk. Then he 
advanced a thin forefinger, and laid it on a spot that 
might have indicated perhaps three hundred miles south- 
east of Mecca. No name was written on the map, there. 

“How dost thou name that place, Rrisa ?” demanded 
the Master. 

"I cannot say, M’alme” answered the Arab, very 
gravely. As he stood there facing the western after- 
glow, the profound impassivity of his expression — a 
look that seemed to scorn all this infidel civilization of 
an upstart race — ^grew deeper. 

The Mysterious City 

T O nothing of it all did he owe allegiance, save to 
the Master himself — ^the Master who had saved 
him in the thick of the Gallipoli inferno. Captured by 
the Turks there, certain death had awaited him and 
shameful death, as a rebel against the Sublime Porte. 
The Master had rescued him, and taken thereby a scar 
that would go with him to the grave; but that, now, 
does -not concern our tale. Only we say again that 
Rrisa’s life lay always in the hands of this man, to do 
with as he would. 

None the less, Rrisa answered the question with a 
mere: 

“M’alme, I cannot say.” 

“Thou knowest the name of the place where thou 
wast born ?” demanded the Master, calmly, from where 
he sat by the table. 

“A, (yes) M’alme, by the beard of M’hamed, I do!” 
“Well, what is it?” 

Rrisa shrugged his thin shoulders. 

“A tent, a hut? A village, a town, a city?” 

“A city, M’alme. A great city, indeed. But its 
name I may not tell you.” 

“The map, here, shows nothing, Rrisa. And of a 
surety, the makers of maps do not lie,” the Master 
commented, and turned a little to pour the thick coffee. 
Its perfume rose with grateful fragrance on the air. 

The Master sipped the black, thick nectar, and 
smiled oddly. For a moment he regarded his unwilling 
orderly with narrowed eyes. 

“Thou wilt not say they lie, son of Islam, eh?” de- 
manded he. 

“Not of choice, perhaps, M’alme,” the Musselman 
replied. “But if the camel hath not drunk of the waters 
of the oasis, how can he know that they be sweet? 
These Nasara (Christian) makers of maps, what can 
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they know of my people or my land ?” 

“Dost thou mean to tell me no man can pass beyond 
the desert rim, and enter the middle parts of Arabia?” 
“I said not so, M’alme” replied the Arab, turning 
and facing his master, every sense alert, on guard 
against any admissions that might betray the secret he, 
like all his people, was sworn to keep by oath. 

“Not all men, true,” the Master resumed. “The 
Turks — I know they enter, though hated. But have no 
other foreign men ever seen the interior?” 

“A, M’alme, many — of the True Faith. Such, though 
they come from China, India, or the farther islands of 
the Indian Ocean, may enter freely.” 

“Of course. But I am speaking now of men of the 
Nasara faith. How of them? Tell me, thou!” 

“You are of the Nasara, M’alnie! Do not make me 
answer this I You, having saved my life, own that life. 
It is yours. Atia hermit ilU bedakea! (I obey your 
every command. ) But do not ask me this ! My head 
is at your feet. But let us speak of other things, 0 
M’almS!” 

The Master kept a moment’s silence. He peered 
contemplatively at the dark silhouette of the Arab, 
motionless, impassive in the dusk. Then he frowned 
a very little which was as near to anger as he ever 
verged. Thoughtfully he ate a couple of theHittle 
temmin wafers and a few dates. Rrisa waited in 
silent patience. 

All at once the Master spoke. 

“It is my will that thou speak to me and declare this 
thing, Rrisa,” said he, decisively. “Say, thou, has no 
man of the Nasara ever penetrated as far as to the 
place of thy birth?” 

"Lah, (no) M’alme, never. But three did reach an 
oasis not far to westward of it, forty years ago, or 
maybe forty-one.” 

“Ah, so?” exclaimed the Master, a touch of eager- 
ness in his grave, impassive voice. “Who were they?” 
“Two of the French blood, M’alme, and one of the 
Russian.” 

“And what happened to them, then?” 

“They — died, M’alme.” 

“Thou dost mean, thy people did slay them?” 

"They died, all three,” repeated Rrisa, in even tones. 
“The jackals devoured them and the bones remained. 
Those bones, I think, are still there. In our dry coun- 
try — bones remain, long.” 

“Hm I Yea, so it is I But, tell me, thou, is it true 
that in thy country the folk slay all Nasara they lay 
hands on, by cutting with a sharp knife? Cutting the 
stomach, so?” He made an illustrative gesture. 

“Since you do force me to speak, against my will, 
M’alme — ^you being of the Nasara blood — I will declare 
the truth. Yes, that is so.” 

“A pleasant custom, surely ! And why always in the 
stomach? Why do they never stab or cut like other 
races ?” 

“There are no bones in the stomach, to dull the 
edges of the knives, M’alme.” 

“Quite practical, that idea!” the Master exclaimed. 
Then he fell silent again. He pressed his questions no 
further, concerning the great central desert of the land. 
To have done so, he knew, would have been entirely 
futile. Beyond a certain point, which he could ac- 
curately gauge, neither gold nor fire would drive Rrisa. 
The Arab would at any hour of night or day have laid 
down his life for the Master ; but though it should mean 
death he would not break the rites of his faith, nor 
touch the cursed flesh of a pig, nor drink the forbidden 



drop of wine, nor yet betray the secret of his land. 
“Your God is not my God, M’alme,” said he, imper- 
All at once the Arab spoke, in slow, grave tones, 
sonally, “No, the God of your people is not the God 
of mine. We have our own; and the land is ours, too. 
None of the Nasara may come thither, and live. Three 
came, that I have heard of, and — ^they died. I crave 
my master’s bidding to depart.” 

“Presently, yes,” the Master answered. “But I have 
one more question for thee. If I were to take thee, 
and go to thy land, but were not to ask thy help there — 
if I were not to ask thee to guide me nor yet to betray 
any secret — wouldst thou play the traitor to me, and 
deliver me up to thy people?” 

“My head is at your feet, M’almS. So long as you 
did not ask me to do such things as would be unlawful 
in the eyes of Allah and the Prophet, and seek to force 
me to them, this hand of mine would wither before it 
would be raised against the preserver of my life! I 
pray you, M’alme, let me depart !” 

“I grant it. Ru’c’h halla! (Go now)” exclaimed the 
master, with a wave of the hand. Rrisa salaamed 
again, and, noiseless as a wraith, vanished. 

CHAPTER II 

“What if it Could Be” 

F or a time the Master sat in the thickening gloom, 
eating the dates and temmin wafers, drinking the 
coffee, pondering in deep silence. When the simple 
meal was ended, he plucked a little sprig of leaves 
from the khat plant in the bowl, and thrust them into 
his mouth. 

This khai, gathered in the mountains back of Ho- 
deida, on the Red Sea not far from Bab-el-Mandeb, 
had been preserved by a process known to only a few 
Coast Arabs. The plant now in the bowl was part of 
a shipment that had been more than three months on 
the way; yet still the fresh aroma of it, as the Master 
crushed the thick-set, dark-green leaves, scented the 
darkening room with perfumes of Araby. 

Slowly, with the contemplative appreciation of the 
connoisseur, the Master absorbed the flavor and the 
wondrous stimulation of the “Flower of Paradise.” 
The use of khat, his once-a-day joy and comfort, he 
had learned more than fifteen years before, on one of 
his exploring tours in Yemen. He could hardly remem- 
ber just when and where he had first come to know the 
extraordinary mental and physical stimulus of this 
strange plant, dear to all Arabs, any more than he 
definitely recalled having learned the complex, poetical 
language of that Oriental land of mystery. Both lan- 
guage and the use of, khat had come to him from contact 
with only the fringes of the country ; and both had con- 
tributed to his vast, unsatisfied longing to know what 
lay beyond the forbidden zones that walled this land 
away from all the world. 

Wherever he had gone, whatever perils, hardships 
and adventures had been his in many years of wander- 
ing up and down the world, khat, the wondrous, had 
always gone with him. The fortune he had spent on 
keeping up the supply had many times over been repaid 
to him in strength and comfort. 

The use of this plant, containing obscure alkaloids of 
the katinacetate class, constituted his only vice — if you 
can call vice a habit such as this, that works great well- 
being and that leaves no appreciable aftermaths of evil 
such as are produced by alcohol or drugs. 

For a few minutes the Master sat quite mdtionless, 
pondering. Then suddenly he got up again, and strode 
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to one of the westward-looking windows. The light was 
almost wholly gone, now. The man’s figure, big-shoul- 
dered, compact, well-knit, appeared only as a dim sil- 
houette against the faded blur in the west ; a blur smoky 
and streaked with dull smudges as of old, dried blood. 

Far below, stretching away, away, shimmered the 
city’s million inconsequential lights. Above, stars were 
peeping out, were spying down at all this feverish mys- 
tery of human life. Some of the low-hung stars seemed 
to blend with the far lights along the Palisades. The 
Master’s lips tightened with impatience, with longing. 

“There’s where it is,’’ he muttered. “Not five miles 
from here! It’s there, and I’ve got to have it. There 
— a thing that can’t be bought! There — a thing that 
must be mine!” 

Among the stars, cutting down diagonally from the 
northwest, crept a tiny, red light. The Master looked 
very grim, as his eyes followed its swift flight. 

“The Chicago mail-plane, just getting in,” he com- 
mented. “In half an hour, the Paris plane starts from 
the Cortlandt Street aero-tower. And beyond Paris 
lies Constantinople ; and beyond that, Arabia — the East ! 
Men are going out that way, tonight! And I — stick 
here like an old, done relic, cooped in Niss’rosh — im- 
prisoned in this steel and glass cage of my own 
making !” 

Suddenly he wheeled, flung himself into the big chair 
by the table and dragged the faun’s head over to him. 
He pressed a button at the base of it, waited a moment 
and as the question came, “Number, please?” spoke the 
desired number into the cupped hand and ear of the 
bronze. Then, as he waited again, with the singular 
telephone in hand, he growled savagely : 

“By Allah ! This sort of thing’s not going to go on 
any longer ! Not if I die, stopping it !” 

A familiar voice, issuing from the lips of the faun — 
a voice made natural and audible as the living tones, by 
means of a delicate telephone attachment inside the 
bronze head — tautened his nerves. 

“Hello, hello?” called he. “That you, Bohannan?” 
“Yes,” sounded the answer. “Of course I know 
who you are. There’s only one voice like yours, in New 
York. Where are you?” 

“In prison.” 

“No! Prison? For the Lord’s sake!” 

“No; for conventionality’s sake. Not legally, you 
understand. Not even an adventure as exciting as that 
has happened to me. But constructively in jail. De 
facto, as it were. It’s all the same thing.” 

“Up there in that observatory thing of yours, are 
you?” asked Bohannan. 

“Yes; and I want to see you.” 

“When?” 

“At once! As soon as you can get over here in a 
taxi, from that incredibly stupid club of yours. You 
can get to Niss’rosh even though it’s after seven. Take 
the regular elevator to the forty-first floor, and I’ll have 
Rrisa meet you and bring you up here in the special. 

“That’s a concession, isn’t it? The sealed gates that 
no one else ever passes, at night, are opened to you. 
It’s very important. Be here in fifteen minutes you 
say? First-rate! Don’t fail me. Good-by!” 

He was smiling a little, now, as he pressed the 
button again and rang off. He put the faun’s head back 
on the table, got up and stretched his vigorous arms. 

“By Allah !” he exclaimed, new notes in his voice. 
“What if — what if it could be, after all ?” 

He turned to the wall, laid his hand on an ivory plate 
flush with the surface and pressed slightly. In silent 
unison, heavy gold-embroidered draperies slid across 



every window. As these draperies closed the apertures, 
light gushed from every sconce and cornice. No spe- 
cific source of illumination seemed visible ; but the room 
bathed itself in soft, clear radiance with a certain rest- 
ful greenish tinge, throwing no shadows, pure as the 
day itself. 

Bohannan 

T he man pulled open a drawer in the table, and 
silently gazed down at several little boxes, within. 
He opened some. From one, on a bed of purple satin, 
the Croix de Guerre with a palm gleamed up at him. 
Another disclosed an “M.M.,” a MMaille Militaire. 
A third showed him the “D.F.C.,” or Distinguished 
Flying Cross. Still another contained aviators’ insignia 
in the form of a double pair of wings. The Master 
smiled, and closed the boxes, then the drawer. 

“After these,” he whispered, “dead inaction? Not 
for me !” 

His dark eyes were shining with eagerness as he 
walked to a door beside that through which the Arab 
had entered. He swung it wide, disclosing an ample 
closet, likewise inundated with light. There hung a 
war-worn aviator’s uniform of leather, gauntlets, a 
sheepskin jacket, a helmet, resistal goggles, a cartridge- 
belt still half full of ammunition, a heavy service 
automatic. 

For a moment the man peered in at these. A great 
yearning came upon his face. Caressingly he touched 
the uniform, the helmet. He unhooked the pistol from 
where it hung, and carried it back to the table. 

There he laid it down, and drew up his chair in 
front of it. For a moment, silence fell as he remained 
there studying the automatic — silence save for the faint, 
far hum of the city, the occasional melodious note of 
steamer-whistles on the river. 

The Master’s face, now that full light brought out 
its details, showed a white scar that led from his right 
ear down along jaw and throat, till the collar masked 
it. Gray hairs, beyond those of his age, sprinkled his 
temples. Strangely, he smiled as he observed the nicks 
and deep excoriations in stock and barrel of the formid- 
able_weapon. He reached out, took up the gun once 
more, weighed it, got the feel of it, patted it with 
affection. 

“We’ve been through some wonderful times together, 
old pal, you and I,” said he. “We thought it was all 
over, didn’t we, for a while? But it’s -not! Life’s not 
done, yet. It’s maybe just beginning! We’re going 
out on the long trek, again !” 

For a while he sat there musing. Then he summoned 
Rrisa again, bade him remove the tray, and gave him 
instructions about the guest soon to arrive. When Rrisa 
had withdrawn, the Master drew over one of the huge 
atlases, opened it, turned to the map of Arabia, and 
fell into deep study. 

Rrisa’s tapping at the door, minutes later, roused 
him. At his order to advance, the door swung. The 
Arab ushered in a guest, then silently disappeared. 
Without a sound, the door closed. 

The Master arose, advancing with outstretched hand. 
“Bohannan! God, but I’m glad to see you!” 

Their hands met and clasped. The Master led Bohan- 
nan to the table and gestured toward a chair. Bohannan 
threw his hat on the table with a large, sweeping gesture 
typical of his whole character, and sat down. And for 
a moment, they looked at each other in silence. 

A very different type, this, from the dark, sinewed 
master of Niss’rosh. Bohannan was frankly red-haired, 
a bit stout, smiling, expansive. His blood was undoubt- 
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edly Celtic. An air of great geniality pervaded him. 
His hands were strong and energetic; with oddly spatu- 
late fingers; and the manner in which his nails had 
been gnawed down and his mustache likewise chewed, 
bespoke a highly nervous temperament belied by his 
ruddy, almost boyish face. His age might have been 
thirty-five, but he looked one of those men who never 
fully grow up, who never can be old. 

“Well, what’s doing now?” demanded he, fixing blue 
eyes on his host. He produced a cigarette and lighted 
it, inhaled smoke deeply and blew a thin gray cloud 
toward the ceiling. “Something big, eh? by the way 
you routed me out of a poker-game where I was already 
forty-seven dollars and a half to the good. You don’t 
usually call a fellow, that way, unless there’s something 
in the wind!” 

“There is, now.” 

“Big?” 

“Very.” 

“So?” The new-comer’s eyes fell on the pistol. 
“Yes, that looks like action, all right. Hope to heaven 
it is! I’ve been boring myself and everybody else to 
death, the past three months. What’s up? Duel, 
maybe ?” 

“Yes. - That’s just it, Bohannan. A duel.” And the 
Master fixed strange eyes on his companion. His mus- 
cular fingers fell to tapping the prayer-rug on the table, 
drumming out an impatient little tattoo. 

“Duel? Lord’s sake, man I With whom?” 

“With Fate. Now, listen I” The Master’s tones be- 
came more animated. A little of the inward fires had 
begun to burn through his self-restraint. “Listen to 
me, and not a word till I’m done! • You’re dry-rotting 
for life, man. Dying for it, gasping for it, eating your 
heart out for it ! So am I. So are twenty-five or thirty 
men we know, between us, in this city. That’s all true, 
eh?” 

“Some!” 



“Yes ! We wouldn’t have to go outside New York to 
find at least twenty-five or thirty in the same box we’re 
in. All men who’ve been through trench-work, air- 
work, life-and-death work on various fronts. Men of 
independent means. Men to whom office work- and 
club life and all this petty stuff, here is like dish-water 
after champagne I Daredevils, all of them, that wouldn’t 
stop at the gates of hell !” 

“The gates of hell I” demanded Bohannan, his brow 
wrinkling with glad astonishment. “What d’you mean 
by that, now?” 

“Just what I say! It’s possible to gather together a 
kind of unofficial, sub-rosa, private little Foreign Legion 
of our men, Bohannan — all battle-scarred men, all men 
with at least one decoration and some with half a 
dozen. With that Legion, nothing would be impossible !” 

He warmed to his subject, leaned forward, fixed 
eager eyes on his friend, laid a hand on Bohannan’s 
knee. “We’ve all done the conventional thing, long 
enough. Now we’re going to do the unconventional 
thing. We’ve been all through the known. Now we’re 
going after the unknown. And Hell is liable to be no 
name for it, I tell you that !” 

The Celt’s eyes were alight with swift, eager en- 
thusiasm. He laid his hand on the other’s, and gripped 
it hard. 

“Tell me more!” he commanded. “What are we 
going to do?” 

“Going to see the stuff that’s in us, and in twenty-five 
or thirty more of our kind. The stuff, the backbone, 
the heart that’s in you, Bohannan ! That’s in me ! In 
all of us!” 



“Great, great! That’s me!” Bohannan’s cigarette 
smouldered, unheeded, in his fingers.. The soul of him 
was thrilling with great visions. “I’m with you ! 
Whither bound?” 

The Master smiled oddly, as he answered in a low, 
even tone : 

“To Paradise — or Hell!” 

CHAPTER III 

The Gathering of the Legionaries 

O NE week from that night, twenty-seven other men 
assembled in the strange eyrie of Niss’rosh, 
nearly a thousand feet above the city’s turmoil. 
They came singly or in pairs, their arrival spaced in 
such a manner as not to make the gathering obvious to 
any one in the building below. 

Rrisa, the silent and discreet, brought them up in 
the private elevator from the forty-first floor to the 
Master’s apartment on the top story of the building, 
then up the stairway to the observatory, and thus ush- 
ered them into the presence of the Master and Bohan- 
nan. Each man was personally known to one or the 
other, who vouched absolutely for his secrecy, valor 
and good faith. 

This story would resolve itself into a catalogue were 
each man to be named, with his title, his war-exploits, 
his decorations. We shall have to touch but lightly on 
this matter of personnel. Six of the men were Ameri- 
cans — eight, including the Master and Bohannan; four, 
English; five French; two Serbian; three Italian; and 
the others represented New Zealand, Canada, Russia, 
Cuba, Poland, Montenegro and Japan. 

Not one of these men but bore a wound or more, 
Trom the Great Conflict. This matter of having a scar 
had been made one prime requisite for admission to 
the Legion. Each had anywhere from one to half a 
dozen decorations, whether the Congressional Medal, 
the V. C., the Croix de Guerre, the Order of the Rising 
Sun, or what-not. 

None were in uniform. That would have made their 
arrival far too conspicuous. Dressed as they were, in 
mufti, even had anyone noted their coming, it could not 
have been interpreted as anything but an ordinary 
social affair. 

Twenty-nine men, all told, gathered in the obser- 
vatory, clearly-illuminated by the hidden lights. All 
were true-blue, all loyal to the core, all rusting with 
ennui, all drawn thither by the lure of the word that 
had been passed them in club and office, on the golf- 
links, in the street. All had been pledged, whether they 
went further or not, to keep this matter secret as the 
grave. 

Some were already known to each other. Some 
needed introduction. Such introduction consumed a 
few minutes, even after the last had come and been 
checked off on the master’s list, in cipher-code. The 
brightly-lighted room, behind its impenetrable curtains, 
blued with tobacco-smoke; but no drop of wine or 
spirits was visible. 

The Master, at the head of the table, sat with his list 
and took account of the gathering. Each man, as his 
name was called, gave that name in full, briefly stated 
his service and mentioned his wound. 

All spoke English, though some rather mangled it. 
At any rate, this was to be the official language of the 
expedition, and no other was to be allowed. The ability 
to understand and obey orders given in English had, 
of course, to be one essential requisite for this adven- 
turous band of Legionaries. 
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When the credentials had all been proved satisfac- 
tory, the Master rapped for order. Silence fell. The 
man settled down to listen, in tense expectancy. Some 
took chairs, others occupied the divan, still others — for 
whom there were no seats — stood along the walls. 

Informal though the meeting still was, an air of 
military restraint and discipline already half-possessed 
it. The bright air seemed to quiver with the eagerness 
of these fighting men once more to thrust out into the 
currents of activity, to feel the tightening of authority, 
the lure and tang of the unknown. 

Facing them from the end of the table, the Master 
stood and spoke to them, with Bohannan seated at his 
right. His face reflected quite another humor from 
that of the night, a week before, when first this inspira- 
tion had come upon him. 

He seemed refreshed, buoyant, rejuvenated. His 
eyes showed fire. His brows, that had frowned, now 
had smoothed themselves. His lips smiled, though 
gravely. His color had deepened. His whole person- 
ality, that had been sad and tired, now had become 
inspired with a profound and soul-felt happiness. 

“Gentlemen all, soldiers and good men,” said he, 
slowly. “In a general way you know the purpose of 
this meeting. I am not given to oratory. I do not 
intend making any speech to you. 

“We are all ex-fighters. Life, once filled with daring 
and adventure, has become, stale, flat and unprofitable. 
The dull routine of business and of social life is Dead 
Sea fruit to our lips — dust and ashes. It cannot hold 
or entertain us. 

“By this I do not mean that war is good, or peace 
bad. For the vast majority of men, peace is normal 
and right. But there must be always a small minority 
that cannot tolerate ennui; that must seek risks and 
daring exploits; that would rather lay down their 
lives, to-day, in some man-sized exploit, than live 
twenty-five years longer in the dull security of a hum- 
drum rut. 

“Such men have always existed and probably always 
will. We are all, I believe, of that type. Therefore 
you will all understand me. I will understand you. 
And each of you will understand the rest. 

“Major Bohannan and I have chosen you and have 
invited you here because we believe every man in this 
room is precisely the kind of man I have been defining. 
We believe you are like ourselves, dying of boredom, 
eager for adventure. And willing to undergo military 
discipline, swear secrecy, pledge honor and risk life 
itself, provided the adventure be daring enough, the 
reward promising enough. If there is anyone here 
present who is unwilling to subscribe to what I have 
said, so far, let him withdraw.” . 

No one stirred. But a murmur arose, eager, de- 
lighted ; 

“Go on! Go on — ^tell us more!” 

“Absolute obedience to me is to be the first rule,” 
continued the Master. “The second is to be sobriety. 
There shall be no drinking, carousing or gambling. 
This is not to be a vulgar, swashbuckling, privateering 
revel, but — ” 

The Stranger 

A SLIGHT disturbance at the door interrupted him. 

He frowned, and rapped on the table, for silence. 
The disturbance, however, continued. Someone was 
trying to enter, there, against Rrisa’s protests. 

“I did not bring you up, sir,” the Arab was saying, 
in broken English. You cannot enter! How did you 
come here?” 



“I’m not in the habit of giving explanations to sub- 
ordinates, or of bandying words with them,” replied the 
man, in a clear, rather high-pitched but very determined 
voice. The company, peering at him, saw a slight, well- 
knit figure of middle height or a little less, in aviator’s 
togs. “I’m here to see your Master, my good fellow, 
not you !” 

The man at the head of the table raised a finger to 
his lips, in signal of silence from them all, and beckoned 
the Arab. 

“Let him come in !” he ordered, in Rrisa’s vernacular. 
“A, M’alme !” submitted the desert man, standing 
aside and bowing as the stranger entered. The master 
added, in English: 

“If he comes as a friend and helper, uninvited though 
he be, we welcome him. If as an enemy, traitor, or 
spy, we can deal with him. Sir, advance !” 

The stranger came to the foot of the table. Men 
made way for him. He stood there a moment in silence, 
dropped his gauntlets on the table and seemed peering 
at the Master. Then all at once he drew himself up, 
sharply, and saluted. 

The Master returned the salute. A moment’s silence 
followed. No man was looking elsewhere than at this 
interloper. 

Not much could be seen of him, so swaddled was he 
in sheepskin jacket, aviator’s helmet and goggles. 
Leather trousers and leggins completed his costume. 
The collar of the jacket, turned up, met the helmet. 
Of his face, only the chin and lower part of the cheeks 
remained visible. 

The silence tautened, stretched to the breaking point. 
All at once the Master of Niss’rosh demanded, in- 
cisively : 

'’Your name, sir?” 

'Captain Alfred Alden, of the R. A. F.” 

'Royal Air Force man, eh? Are you prepared to 
prove that?” 

“I am.” 

“If you’re not, well — ^this won’t be exactly a salu- 
brious altitude for you.” 

“I have my papers, my licenses, my commission.” 
“With you, here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well,” answered the Master, “I will examine 
them in due time. English, American, or — ?” 

“I am a Canadian,” answered the aviator. “I have 
seen nearly two years’ active service. I rank as an ace. 
I bear three wounds and have been cited several times. 
I have the Distinguished Service Cross. What more 
need I tell you, sir ?” 

His voice was steady and rang true. The Master 
nodded approval, that seemed to echo round the room 
in a buzz of acceptance. But there were still other 
questions to be asked. The next one was : 

“How did you come here? It’s obvious my man 
didn’t bring you up.” 

“I came in my own plane, sir,” the stranger an- 
swered, in a dead hush of stillness. “It just now landed 
on the roof of this building. If you will draw the cur- 
tains, there behind you, I believe you can see it for 
yourself.” 

“I heard no engine.” 

“I volplaned in. I don’t say this to boast sir, but I 
can handle the average plane as accurately as most men 
handle their own fingers.” 

“Were you invited to attend this meeting by either 
Major Bohannan or by me?” 

“No, sir, I was not.” 

“Then, why are you here?” 
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“Why am I here?- For exactly the same reason that 
all the rest are here, sir!” The aviator swept his arm 
comprehensively at the ranks of eagerly listening men. 
“To resume active service. To get back to duty. To 
live, again! In short, to join this expedition and to 
share all its adventures !” 

“Hm ! Either that, or to interfere with us.” 

“Not the latter, sir! I swear that!” 

“How did you know there was going to be an ex- 
pedition, at all?” demanded the Master, his brows 
tensed, lips hard, eyes very keen. The aviator seemed 
smiling, as he answered: 

“I know many things. Some may be useful to you 
all. I am offering you my skill and knowledge, such as 
they may be, without any thought or hope of reward.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I am tired of life. Because I want — must 
have — the freedom of the open roads, the inspiration of 
some great adventure! Surely, you understand.” 

“Yes, if what you say is true, and you are not a spy. 
Show us your face, sir !” 

The aviator loosened his helmet and removed it, dis- 
closing a mass of dark hair, a well-shaped head and a 
vigorous neck. Then he took off his goggles. 

A kind of communal whisper of astonishment and 
hostility ran round the apartment. The man’s whole 
face — save for eye-holes through which dark pupils 
looked strangely out — was covered by a close-fitting, 
flesh^colored celluloid mask. 

This mask reached from the roots of his hair to his 
mouth. It sloped down the left jaw, and somewhat up 
the cheekbone of the right side. The mask was firmly 
strapped in place around the head and neck. 

“What does all this mean, sir ?” demanded the Master, 
sharply. “Why the mask?” 

“Is that a necessary question, sir?” replied the avi- 
ator, while a buzz of curiosity and suspicion rose. 
“You have seen many such during the war and since its 
close.” 

“Badly disfigured, are you?” 

“That word, ‘disfigured,’ does not describe it, sir. 
Others have wounds, but my whole face is nothing but 
a wound. No, let me put it more accurately — there is, 
practically speaking, no face at all. The gaping cavity 
that exists under this mask would certainly sicken the 
strongest man among you, and turn you against me. 

“We can’t tolerate what disgusts, even if its qualities 
be excellent. In exposing myself to you, sir, I should 
certainly be insuring my rejection. But what you can- 
not see, what you can only imagine, will not make you 
refuse me.” 

The Master pondered a moment, then nodded and 
asked : 

“Is it so very bad, sir?” 

“It’s a thing of horror, incredible, awful, unreal ! In 
the hospital at Rouen, they called me ‘The Kaiser’s 
Masterpiece.’ Some of the most hardened surgeons 
couldn’t look at me, or dress my: — wound, let us call 
it — without a shudder. Ordinary men would find me 
intolerable, if they could see me. 

“Unmasked, I bear no resemblance whatever to a 
man, but rather to some ghastly, drug-inspired dream 
or nightmare of an Oriental Dante. The fact that I 
have sacrificed my human appearance in the Great 
Cause cannot overcome the shrinking aversion that nor- 
mal men would feel, if they could see me. I say only 
this, that my mutilation is indescribable. As the officer 
and gentlfeman I know you to be, you won’t ask me to 
expose this horror!” 



CHAPTER IV 

The Masked Recruit 

A LITTLE silence lengthened, while the strange 
aviator continued to peer out with strangely shin- 
ing eyes through the holes of his mask. The effect 
of that human intelligence, sheltered in there behind 
that expressionless celluloid, whose frail thinness they 
all knew covered unspeakable frightfulness, became 
uncanny. 

Some of the men eased the tension by blowing rib- 
bons of smoke or by relighting tobacco that had gone 
out while the stranger had been talking. Others shifted, 
a bit uneasily. Voices began to mutter, pro and con. 
The Master suddenly knocked again, for silence. 

“I am going to accept this man,” said he, sharply. 
“You notice I do not put this to a vote, or consult you 
about it. Nor shall I, in anything. The prime condi- 
tion of this whole undertaking, as I was saying when 
Cagtain Alden, here, arrived, is unquestioning obedi- 
ence to my authority. 

“No one who is unwilling to swear that, need go 
any further. You must have confidence in my plans, 
my judgment. And you must be willing to obey. It is 
all very autocratic, I know, but the expedition cannot 
proceed on any other basis. 

“You are to go where I will, act as I command, and 
only regain your liberty when the undertaking is at an 
end. I shall not order any man to go anywhere, or do 
anything, that I would not do myself. On this you can 
rely. In case of my death, the authority falls on 
Major Bohannan. He is to-day the only man who 
knows my plans, and with whom I have had any dis- 
cussion. If we both are killed, then you can elect your 
own leader. But so long as either of us lives, you have 
no authority and no redress. I hope that’s perfectly 
understood. Does any man wish to withdraw?” 

Not one budged. All stood to their decision, hard as 
rock. 

“Very well,” said the Master, grimly. “But remem- 
ber, disobedience incurs the death-penalty, and it will 
be rigorously enforced. My word is to be supreme. 

“Such being the case, I decide to take this man. His 
skill as an aviator cannot be denied. We shall need 
that. His ability to endure suffering and still remain 
efficient seems proved. That may be valuable ; probably 
will be. 

“I shall examine his credentials. If he turns out to 
be a spy — well, life will be short, for him.” 

He addressed himself to the masked aviator, who 
was still standing in an attitude of military attention. 

“You are now one of us. You become the thirtieth 
member of a little group of as brave men, as daring and 
determined fighters as can be found in America or in 
the world — ^all tried and tempered by the fires of war, 
all decorated for conspicuous valor; all ready to follow 
me to the ends of the earth and die, if need be; all 
eager to share in an undertaking as yet unknown to 
them, but one that promises to be the most extraor- 
dinary adventure ever undertaken on this planet. You 
understand all that, sir?” 

“I do!” 

“Raise your right hand, sir.” 

The aviator obeyed. 

“All the others, too!” 

Every hand went up. 

“Swear allegiance to me, fidelity, secrecy, courage, 
obedience. On the thing you hold most dear, your 
honor as fighting men, swear it !” 

The shout that answered him, from every throat, 
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made the eagle’s-nest ring with wild echoes. The 
Master smiled, as the hands sank. 

“With men like you,” said he, “failure is impossible. 
The expedition is to start at once, to-morrow night. 
No man in it has now any ties of home or kin that 
overbalance his ties to me and to the esprit de corps 
of our body. 

“The past is dead, for you. The future is all a 
mystery. You are to live only in the present, day by 
day. And now, for some practical details. 

“The means of transport, you do not know. The 
perils and rewards are problematical. Of the former 
there will be enough ; as for the latter, those lie on the 
knees of the gods. TThere will be no payment for any 
man. Not a cent of money is involved in this service. 

“Commissary will be furnished. Each man is to 
wear his campaign equipment — his uniform and such 
kit as he can store in a rucksack. Bring small-arms 
and ammunition. In addition, I will furnish bombing 
material and six Lewis guns, with ammunition, also 
other materials of which I shall now say nothing. These 
things will be transported to the proper place without 
labor on your part. I think I have made the outlines of 
the matter reasonably clear.” 

“Our orders, sir?” asked a voice with a French ac- 
cent, down the table. “Are we to have no precise 
orders before leaving this room?” 

“You are. Each man will receive his own, sealed, 
before leaving. I am now about to give them out, in 
alphabetical rotation. This will dismiss the meeting. 
You will withdraw as inconspicuously as you came. 
Remember, you are to become as cogs in the machine 
that I have devised. At the exact place, hour, minute 
and second you are to do exactly the thing ordered, 
and nothing else. Neglect, disobedience or failure will 
positively not be condoned, but will be punished as I 
see fit, even to the death penalty. 

“Come forward now, as I call your names, and 
receive what I shall give you.” 

He opened a drawer in the table, took out many 
small boxes and arranged them before him. E^ach box 
was carefully wrapped in stout paper, secured, tied and 
sealed with red wax. 

Standing there, firm, impassive, with narrowed eyes, 
he began reading the names : 

“Adams — Auchincloss — Brodeur — Cacowitz — 
Daimamoto — Emelio — Frazier — ” 

As each man’s name was uttered, he came down along 
the table, took the box extended to him, thrust it into 
his pocket, saluted stiffly, and withdrew in silence. At 
the end of a few minutes, no one was left but the 
Master, Bohannan and the man in the celluloid mask. 

The Orders ' 

««T T AVE you no orders for me, sir?” asked the avi- 
jTJL ator, still erect in his place at the far end of 
the table. His eyes shone out darkly through his shield. 
“None, sir.” 

“All the others — ” 

“You are different.” The Master set hands on his 
hips, and coldly studied this strange figure. “The 
others have had their orders carefully worked out for 
them, prepared, synchronized. You have come, so to 
speak, as an extemporization, an auxiliary; you will 
add one more unit to the flyers in the expedition, of 
which there are nine aces; including Major Bohannan, 
here. The others are now on their way to their lodg- 
ings, to study their instructions, to memorize, and pre- 
pare to carry them out. You are to remain here, with 
Major Bohannan and with me.” 



“Until what time, sir ?” 

“Until we start. You will be under continual sur- 
veillance. If you make any attempt to communicate in 
any way with anyone outside my apartment, it will be 
the last thing you will ever. do. You will receive no 
other warning. To-morrow night you will accompany 
us. Till then, you remain my — ^guest.” 

The aviator nodded. 

“Very well, sir,” he accepted. “But, my machine?” 
“I will attend to your machine.” 

“I should hate to leave it there, on the roof.” 

“It will not be left on the roof.” 

“I don’t understand, exactly — ” 

“There will be very many things you do not under- 
stand before this expedition is ended. I need say no 
more.” 

Sharply he clapped his hands, thrice. In a moment, 
Rrisa appeared in the door. The Master spoke a few 
guttural, aspirated words of Arabic. Rrisa beckoned 
the stranger, who obeyed. 

At the exit he faced about, and sharply saluted. The 
Master returned it. Then he vanished, and the door 
noiselessly closed behind them. 

The Master turned to Bohannan. 

“Now,” said he, “these few last details. Time is 
growing very short. Only a few hours remain. To 
work, major — to work!” 

At this same moment Auchincloss had already ar- 
rived at his rooms in the McAlpin; and there, having 
carefully locked his door, had settled himself at his 
desk with his sealed box before him. 

For a moment he studied it, under the electric light. 
Then, breaking the wax with fingers tensed by eager- 
ness, he tore it open. He spread the contents on his 
blotting-pad. There was a small pocket-compass of 
the best quality, a plain-cased watch wound up and 
going, a map and a folded sheet of paper covered with 
typewriting. Auchincloss fell to reading: 

GENERAL ORDERS 

You are to learn your specific orders by heart, and then 
destroy this paper. You are to act on these orders, irrespective 
of every other man. You are not to communicate the contents 
of this paper to any other. This might upset the prearranged 
plan. You rnight try to join forces, assist each other, or exer- 
cise some mistaken judgment that might result in ruin. Each 
man is to keep his orders an absolute secret. This is vital. 

Each man, like > ourself, is provided with a map, a watch 
and a compass. These watches are all self-luminous, all ac- 
curately adjusted to synchronize to the second, and all will run 
forty-eight hours. 

SPECIFIC ORDERS 

To-morrow, proceed inconspicuously to Tenafly, New Jersey, 
and hire a room at the Cutter Inn. Carry your kit in a suit- 
case. At 7 :30 P. M., go to Englewood. Go up Englewood 
Avenue toward the Palisades, turn left (north) along the road 
near edge of cliff; proceed half a mile and enter woods at your 
right. There you will find path marked “A” on your map. 
Put on rucksack and discard suit-case, which, of course, is to 
have no identifying marks. Proceed along path to point “B,” 
and from under board you will find there take box with weapon 
enclosed. Box will also contain vacuum search-light and direc- 
tions for use of weapon, exact time, direction and elevation for 
discharging same, and further instructions how to proceed. Act 
on these to the second. If interfered with, kill ; but kill quietly, 
so as to avoid giving the alarm. 

I expect every man to do his duty to the full. There will be 
but one excuse for failure, and that is death. 

The Master. 

CHAPTER V 

In the Night 

T he night was moonless, dark, warm with the in- 
viting softness of late spring that holds out prom- 
ises of romance. Stars wavered and wimpled in 
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the black waters of the Hudson, as a launch put out in 
silence from the foot of Twenty-seventh Street. 

This launch contained four men. They carried but 
little baggage ; no more than could be stowed in a ruck- 
sack apiece. All were in their old service uniforms, 
with long coats over the uniforms to mask them. All 
carried vacuum-flashlights in their overcoat pockets, 
and lethal-gas pistols, in addition to ordinary revolvers 
or automatics. And all were keyed to the top notch 
of energy, efficiency, eagerness. The Great Adventure 
had begun. 

In the stern of the swift, twenty-four cylinder launch 
— a racing model — sat Captain Alden and Rrisa. The 
captain wore his aviator’s helmet and his goggles, de- 
spite the warmth of the night. To appear in only his 
celluloid mask, even at a time like this when darkness 
would have hidden him, seemed distasteful to the man. 
He seemed to want to hide his misfortune as fully as 
possible; and, since this did not harm, the Master let 
him have his way. 

The bow was occupied by the Master and by Major 
Bohannan, with the Master at the wheel. He seemed 
cool, collected, impassive ; but the major, of hotter Celtic 
blood, could not suppress his fidgety nervousness. 

Intermittently he gnawed at his reddish mustache. A 
cigar, he felt, would soothe and quiet him. Cigars, 
however, were now forbidden. So were pipes and cigar- 
ettes. The Master did not intend to have even their 
slight distraction coming between the minds of his men 
and the careful intricate plan before them. 

As the racer veered north, up the broad darkness of 
the Hudson — the Hudson sparkling with city illumina- 
tion on either hand, with still or moving ships’ lights on 
the breast of the waters — Bohannan murmured : 

“Even now, as your partner in this enterprise — ” 

“My lieutenant,” corrected the Master. 

“As second in command,” amended Bohannan, irri- 
tably, “I’m not wholly convinced this is the correct pro- 
cedure.” He spoke in low tones, covered by the purr- 
ing exhaust of the launch and by the hiss of swiftly- 
cloven waters. “It looks like unnecessary complication, 
to me, and avoidable danger.” 

“It is neither,” answered the man at the wheel. 
“What better plan could you have proposed?” 

“You could have built your own flyer, couldn’t you? 
Since money’s no object to you, and you don’t even 
know, accurately, how much you’ve got — nobody can 
keep track of figures like those — why risk legal inter- 
ference and international complications at the start, 
by-” 

“To build the kind of flyer we need would have taken 
six or seven months. Not all my money could have 
produced it, sooner. And absolute ennui can’t wait half 
a year. I’d have gone wholly stale, and so would you, 
and all of them. We’d have lost them. 

“Again, news of any such operations would have got 
out. My plans would possibly have been checkmated. 
In the third place, what you propose would have been 
tame sport, indeed, as a beginning ! Three excellent rea- 
sons, my dear major, why this is positively the only 
way.” 

“Perhaps. But there’s always the chance of failure, 
now. The guards — ” 

“After your own experience, when that capsule burst 
in the laboratory, you talk fo me about guards?” . 

“Suppose one escapes?” 

The Master only smiled grimly, and sighted his 
course up the dark river. 

“And the alarm is sure to be given, in no time. Why 
didn’t you buy the thing, outright?” 



“It’s not for sale, at any price.” 

“Still — men can’t run off with three and a half million 
dollars’ worth of property and with provisions and 
equipment like that, all ready for a trial trip, without 
raising hell. There’ll be pursuit — ” 

“What with, my dear Bohannan?” 

“That’s a foolish statement of mine, that last one, I 
admit,” answered the major, as his companion swung 
the launch a little toward the Jersey shore. “Of course 
nothing can overhaul us, once we’re away. But you 
know my type of mind weighs every possibility, pro 
and con. Wireless can fling out a fan of swift aerial 
police ahead of us, from Europe.” 

“How near can anything get to us ?” 

“I know it all looks quite simple. Nevertheless — ” 
“Men of your character are useful, in places,” said 
the Master, incisively. “You are good in a charge, in 
sudden daring, in swift attack. But in the approach of 
great decisions, you vacillate. That’s your racial 
character. 

“I’m beginning to doubt my own wisdom in having 
chosen you as next in command. There’s a bit of doubt- 
ing Thomas in your ego. It’s not too late, yet, for you 
to turn back. I’ll let you, as a special concession. 
Brodeur will jump at the chance to be your successor.” 
His hand swung the wheel, sweeping the racer in a 
curve toward the Manhattan shore. Bohannan angrily 
pushed the spokes over again, the other way. 

“I stick!” he growled. “I’ve said the last word of 
this sort you’ll ever hear me utter. Full speed ahead — 
to Paradise or Hell!” 

They said no more. The launch split her way swiftly 
toward the north. By the vague, ghostly shimmer of 
light upon the waters, a tense smile appeared on the 
steersman’s lips. In his dark eyes gleamed the joy that 
to some men ranks supreme above all other joys — ^that 
of bending others to his will, of dominating them, of 
making them the puppets of his fancy. 

Some quarter-hour the racer hummed up-river. 
Keenly the Master kept his lookout, picking up land- 
marks. Finally he spoke a word to Captain Alden, who 
came forward- to the engines. The Master's cross- 
questionings of this man had convinced him his creden- 
tials were genuine and that he was loyal, devoted, ani- 
mated by nothing but the same thirst for adventure that 
formed the driving power behind them all. Now he was 
trusting him with much, already. 

“Three-quarters speed,” ordered the Master. The 
skilled hand of the captain, well-versed in the operation 
of gas-engines, obeyed the command. The whipping 
breeze of their swift course, the hiss at the bows as 
foam and water crumbled out and over, somewhat di- 
minished. The goal lay not far off. 

Destroying Clues 

T O starboard, thinning lights told the Master they 
were breasting Spuyten Duyvil. To port, only a 
few scattered gleams along the base of the cliff or atop 
it showed that the sparsely-settled Palisades were draw- 
ing abeam. The ceaseless, swarming activities of the 
metropolis were being left behind. Silence was closing 
in, broken only by vagrant steamer-whistles from astern. 

A crawling string of lights, on the New York shore, 
told that an express was hurling itself cityward. Its 
muffled roar began to echo out over the star-flecked 
waters. The Master threw a scornful glance at it. He 
turned in his seat, and peered at the shimmer of the 
city’s lights, strung like a luminous rosary along the 
river’s edge. Then he looked up at the roseate flush on 
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the sky, flung there by the metropolis as from the mouth 
of a crucible. 

“Child’s play!’’ he murmured. “All this coming and 
going in crowded streets, all this fighting for bread, and 
scheming over pennies — child’s play. Less than that — 
the "blind swarming of ants 1 To-morrow, where will all 
this be, for us?’’ 

He turned back and thrust over the spokes. The 
launch drew in toward the Jersey shore. 

“Let the engines run half-speed,” he directed, “and 
control her now with the clutch.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

The aviator’s voice was sharp, precise, determined. 
The Master nodded to himself with satisfaction. This 
man, he felt would surely be a valued member of the 
crew. He might prove more than that. There might 
be stuff in him that could be molded to executive ability, 
in case that should be necessary. 

The launch, now at half -speed, nosed her .way directly 
toward the cliff. Sounds from shore began to grow 
audible. Afar, an auto-smen shrieked. A dog barked, 
irritatingly . ' A human voice came vaguely hallooing. 

Off to the right, over the cliff-brow, a faint aura of 
light was visible. The eyes of the' Master rested on this 
a moment, brightening. He smiled again ; and his hand 
tightened a little on the wheel. But all he said was : 

“Dead slow, now. Captain Alden!” 

As the cliff drew near, its black brows ate across the 
sky, devouring stars. The Master spoke in Arabic to 
Rrisa, who seized a boat-hook and came forward. Out 
of the gloom a small wharf advanced to meet the laamch. 
The boat-hook caught; the launch, easing to a stop, 
cradled against the string-piece. 

Rrisa held the hook, while Bohannan and Alden 
clambered out. Before the Master left, he bent and 
seemed to be manipulating something in the bottom of 
the launch. Then he stepped to the engine. 

“Out, Rrisa,” he commanded, “and hold hard with 
the hook, now I” 

The Arab obeyed. All at once the propeller churned 
water, reversed. The Master leaped to the wharf. 

“Let go — and throw the hook into the boat!” he 
ordered. 

While the three others stood wondering on the dark 
wharf, the launch began to draw slowly back into the 
stream. Already it was riding a bit low, going down 
by the bows. 

“What now?” questioned the major, astonished. 

“She will sink a hundred or two yards from shore, in 
deep water,” answered the Master, calmly. “The sea- 
cock is wide open.” 

“A fifteetf thousand dollar launch — !” 

“Is, none the less, a clue. No. man of this party, 
reaching this shore to-night, is leaving any more trace 
than we are. Come, now, all this is trivial. Forward!” 

In silence they followed him along the dark wharf, 
reached a narrow, rocky path that serpented up the face 
of the densely-wooded cliff, and began to ascend. A 
lathering climb it was, laden as they were with heavy 
rucksacks, in the moonless obscurity. 

Now and then the Master’s little searchlight — his 
own, wonderful invention, a heatless light like an arti- 
ficial firefly, using no batteries nor any power save 
universal, etheric rays in an absolute vacuum — glowed 
with pale virescence, flickering over some particularly 
rough bit of going. For the most part, however, not 
even this tiny gleam was allowed to show. Silence, 
darkness, precision, speed were now all necessary. 

Twenty-four minutes after leaving the wharf, they 
stood among a confused, gigantic chaos of boulders 



flung, dice-like amid heavy timber on the brow of the 
Palisades. Off to the north, the faint, ghostly aura 
dimly silhouetted the trees. Far below, the jetty river 
trembled here, there, with starlight. 

They paused a moment to' breathe, to shift straps that 
bound shoulders not now hardened to such burdens. 
The Master glanced at the luminous dial of his wrist- 
watch. 

“Almost to the dot,” he whispered. “Seventeen min- 
utes to midnight. At midnight, sharp, we take posses- 
sion. Come !” 

They trailed through a hard, rocky path among thick 
oak, pine and silver-birch. Now and then the little 
greenish-white light will-o’-the wisped ahead, flickering 
hither, yon. No one spoke a word. Every footstep 
had to be laid down with care. After three minutes’ 
progress, the master stopped, turned, held up his hand. 

“Absolute silence, now,” he breathed. “The outer 
guards are now within an eighth of a mile.” 

They moved forward again. The light was no longer 
shown, but the Master confidently knew the way. Bo- 
hannan felt a certain familiarity with the terrain, which 
he had carefully studied on the large-scale map he and 
the Master had used in planning the attack; but this 
intimate knowledge was not his. After two and one- 
half minutes, the leader stopped again, and gestured at 
heavy fern-brakes that could just be distinguished as 
black blotches in the dark of the woods. 

“The exact spot,” he whispered. “Take cover, and 
follow your memorized orders !” 

He settled down noiselessly into the brakes. The 
others did likewise. Utter silence fell, save for the far, 
vague roar of the city. A vagrant little breeze was 
stirring the new foliage, through which a few stars 
curiously peeped. The four men seemed far, very far 
from any others. And yet — 

Were there any others near them? the major won- 
dered. No sign, no sound of them existed. Off to 
northward, where the dim glow ghosted up against the 
sky, an occasional nois* drifted to the night. A distant 
laugh diffused itself through the dark. A dog yapped ; 
perhaps the same that they had heard barking a few 
minutes before. Then came the faint, sharp tapping of 
a hammer smiting metal. 

“They’re knocking out the holding-pins,” thought the 
major. “In a few minutes it’ll be too late, if we don’t 
strike now !” He felt a great temptation to urge haste, 
on the Master. But, aware of the futility of any sug- 
gestion, the risk of being demoted for any other faux 
pas, he bridled his impatience and held still. 

The Zero Hour 

R ealizing that they were now lying at the exact 
distance of 440 yards from the stockade that pro- 
tected the thing they had come to steal — if you can call 
stealing the forced sale the Master now planned con- 
summating. (His bankers were ordered to put into 
unwilling hands every penny of the more than 
$3,500,000 involved, once the coup should be put 
through) — realizing this fact, Bohannan felt the tug 
of a profound excitement. 

His pulses quickened ; the tension of his Celtic nerves 
keyed itself up like a banjo-string about to snap. 
Steeled in the grim usages of war though he was, and 
more than once having felt the heart-breaking stress of 
the zero hour, this final moment of waiting, of suspense 
before the attack that was so pA)foundly to affect his 
life and the lives of all these hardy men, pulled heavily 
at his nerves. He desperately wanted to smoke, again, 
but that was out of the question. It seemed to him. 
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there in the dark and stillness, one of the fateful mo- 
ments of time, pregnant with possibilities unlimited. 

The Master, Alden, Rrisa, mere vague blurs among 
the ferns, remained motionless. If their nerves were 
a-tingle, they gave no hint or sign of it. Where might 
the others of the Legion be? No indication of them 
could be made out. No other living thing seemed in 
the woods encircling the stockade. W ere the men really 
there and ready each for the predetermined role he was 
to play? 

It seemed incredible, fantastic, to suppose that all 
those adventurers, each separate and alone, each having 
no contact with any other, should all have taken their 
assigned posts. That each, with luminous watch on 
wrist, was even now timing himself, to the second, be- 
fore striking the single note calculated to produce, in 
harmony with all the rest, the finished composition. 
Such an assumption partook more of the stuff of an 
Arabian Nights tale than of stern reality in this Twen- 
tieth Century and on the outskirts' of the world’s great- 
est city. But — 

The Master, crouching, whispered : 

“Two minutes more ! Keep your eyes on your 
watches, now. Get your lethal guns ready! In 120 
seconds, you will hear the first capsule burst. Ten 
seconds after, Alden, fire yours. Ten later, yours, 
Boliannon. Ten later, yours, Rrisa. Listen hard! 
Hold steady!’’ 

The silence drew at them like a pain. Rrisa breathed 
something in which the words; “La Illaha Ilia Ala” 
transpired in a wraith of sound. Alden nestled closer 
into the ferns. Bohannan could hardly bold his poise. 

All three now had their capsule-pistols ready. The 
self-luminous compass and level attached to each gun 
gave them their exact direction and elevation. Glim- 
mering watches marked the time, the dragging of the 
last few seconds. 

The Master drew no weapon. His mind, directing 
all, observing all, was not to be distracted by even so 
small a detail as any personal hand in the discharge of 
the lethal gas. 

If he felt the strain of the final moment, on which 
hung vaster issues than mere life or death, he gave 
no indication of it. His eyes remained fixed on the 
watch-dial at his wrist. They were confident, those 
eyes. The vague shimmer of the watch-glow showed 
them dark and grave; his face, faintly revealed, im- 
passive, emotionless. 

It seemed the face of a scientist, a chemist who — 
having worked out his formula to its ultimate minutiae 
— now felt utter trust in its reactions, now was only 
waiting to observe what he well knew must inevitably 
happen. 

“Thirty seconds more,” he whispered, and fell silent. 
Presently, after what seemed half an hour: “Fifteen!” 

Another long wait. The Master breathed: 

“In just five seconds the first capsule will burst 
there!” He pointed with assurance. “In two — in 
one — ” 

CHAPTER VI 

The Silent Attack 

4 T the exact instant w'hen the second-hand notched 
ZA on the minute’s edge, and in precisely the spot in- 
jt dicated, a slight, luminous spot became dimly 
visible above the trees. This spot took uncertain form 
high above the ghost-glow rising from the unseen stock- 
ade. For an instant it hung suspended, pale-greenish, 
evanescent. 
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Then, as a faint plop! drifted to the watchers — a 
sound no louder than a feeble clack of the tongue — this 
indefinite luminosity began to sink, to fade, falling 
slowly, gradually dissipating itself in the dim light over 
the stockade. 

The Master nodded, smiling, with never any hint of 
praise or approbation. The fulfilment of his order was 
to him no other than it is to you, when you drop a 
pebble into wafer, to hear the splash of it. That his 
plan should be working out seemed to him a perfectly 
obvious, inevitable thing. The only factor that could 
possibly have astonished him, just now, would have 
been the non-appearance of that slight, luminous cloud- 
let at the precise spot and moment designated. 

Neither Bohannan, Alden nor Rrisa was watching 
the slow descent of the lethal gas. All three had their 
eyes fixed on their own lethal-gas pistols and on their 
watches. At mathematically the correct second, Bohan- 
nan discharged his piece, correctly sighting direction 
and elevation. 

As he pressed trigger, a light sighing eased itsglf from 
the slim barrel. Something flicked through the leaves ; 
and, almost on the instant, the phenomenon of the little 
phosphorescent spot repeated itself, though in a dif- 
ferent place from the first one. Captain Alden’s and 
Rrisa’s shots produced still other blurs of virescence. 

Then, as they all waited, crouching, came another and 
another tiny explosion, high aloft, at precisely ten- 
second intervals. Here, there they developed, until 
twenty-nine of these strange, bubblelike things had 
burst above and all about the huge enclosure. Then 
darkness and silence once more settled down. 

Nothing seemed to have happened. Night still 
reigned, starry with glimpses of sky through wind- 
swayed trees. One would have said everything still 
remained precisely as it had been before. 

Yet presently, within the stockade or near it, a certain 
uneasy melange of sounds began to develop. Here a 
cry became audible, there a command. A startled voice 
called an order, but suddenly fell silent, half-way 
through it. The worrying of the dog ceased with elo- 
quent suddenness. A curse died, unfinished. 

And silence, as perfect as the silence of the unseen 
watchers strung all about the periphery of the stockade, 
once more dominated the night. 

For precisely ten minutes, nothing broke that silence 
— minutes during all of which the Master remained 
calmly waiting, with grave confidence. Bohannan shud- 
dered, a little. His Celtic imagination was at work, 
again. Uncanny the attack seemed to him, unreal and 
ghostlike. So, perhaps, might strange, unbelievable 
creatures from some other planet attack and conquer 
the world, noiselessly, gently, irrevocably. 

This assault was different from any other ever made 
since man and man first began battling together in the 
dim twilights of the primeval. Not with shout and 
cheer did it rush forward, nor yet with strangling gases 
that gave the alarm, that choked, that strangled, that 
tortured. 

Silence and concealment, and the invisible blight of 
sleep, like the greater numbing that once fell on the 
hosts of Sennacherib, enfolded all opposition. All who 
would have stood against the legion, simply sighed 
once, perhaps spoke a few disjointed words, then sank 
into oblivion. 

So far as any one could see, save for the bursting 
of twenty-nine insignificant little light-bubbles, in mid 
air, nothing at all had happened. And yet tremend- 
ous things had happened, inside the huge stockade. 

Ten minutes to a dot had drifted by, seeming at least 
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six times as long, when all at once the Master stood up. 

“The gas has dissipated enough now,” said he, “so 
that we can advance in safety. Come !” 

The others also arose, half at his command, half from 
the independent impulses given them by their watches 
as these came to the designated second for the forward 
movement. The Master blew no whistle, gave no sig- 
nal to the many others scattered all through those darkly 
silent woods; but right and left, and over beyond the 
stockade, he knew with the precision of a mathematical 
equation every man was at that precise moment also 
arising, also obeying orders, also preparing to close 
in on the precious thing whereof they meant to make 
themselves the owners. 

Forward the Master made his way, with the three 
others of his immediate escort. Though there no longer 
existed any need of silence, hardly a word was spoken. 
Something vast, immanent, overpowering, seemed to 
have laid its finger on the lips of all, to have muted 
them of speech. 

The vacuum-lights, however, were now freely flash- 
ing in the little party, as it advanced directly toward 
the stockade. The men clambered over rocks, through 
bushes, across fallen logs. Rrisa stopped, suddenly, 
played his light on a little bundle of gray fur, and 
touched it with a curious finger. It was a squirrel, 
curled into a tiny ball of oblivion. 

Alden’s foot narrowly missed the body of a sleeping 
robin. An owl, lodged in the fork of a tree, moved not 
as the men passed. It, too, was whelmed in deep, tem- 
porary Nirvana. 

The party’s next find arrested them, with a thrill of 
genuine emotion, a triumph that could not be denied 
some few half -whispered exclamations of exultation 
from the Master’s three companions. He himself was 
the only one who spoke no word. But, like the others, 
he had stopped and was painting the beam of his light 
on the figure lying inert among broken bushes. 

With his toe he touched this figure. His light picked 
up the man’s face from the gloom. That face was 
looking at him with wide-open eyes. The eyes saw 
nothing, but a kind of overwhelming astonishment still 
seemed mirrored there, caught in the last moment of 
consciousness as the man had fallen. 

The effect was startling, of that sleeping face, those 
open eyes, that lax mouth. The man was breathing 
easily, peacefully as a tired child. The Master’s brows 
contracted a little. His lips tightened. Then he nodded, 
and smiled the ghost of a smile. 

“Lord!” exclaimed Bohannan, half-awed by the 
weirdness of the apparition. “Staring at us, that way 
— and all ! Is he asleep ?” 

“Try him in any way your ingenuity may suggest,” 
answered the Master, while Alden blinked strangely 
through his eyeholes and Rrisa in Arabic affirmed that 
there is no God but Allah. “Try to force some sense- 
impression to his brain. It is sleep, but it is more than 
that. The best experiment for any doubting Thomas to 
employ is just to waken this guard — if possible.” 

Bohannan shook his head. 

“No,” he answered, “I’m not going to make a fool 
of myself. There’s no going against any of your state- 
ments. I’m beginning to find that out, definitely. Let’s 
be on our way!” 

A Sleeping World 

T he Master spoke a few quick words of Arabic 
to his orderly. Rrisa knelt by the prostrate man. 
Then, while the Master kept the light-beam on him, 
Rrisa unbuckled the guard’s belt, with cartridges and 



holster containing an ugly-snouted gun. This belt the 
Arab slung round his own body. He arose. In silence, 
leaving the unconscious man just as he had fallen, they 
once more pushed onward. 

Lights were beginning to gleam ahead, now, in what 
appeared to be a long, high' line. The trees half-hid 
them, but moment by moment they appeared more dis- 
tinctly. Meantime, too, the glow over the stockade was 
getting stronger. Presently the trees ceased ; and there 
before them the men saw a wide, cleared space, a hun- 
dred feet of empty land between the woods and a tall, 
stout fence topped with live wires and with numerous 
incandescents. 

“Nice place to tackle, if anybody were left to defend 
it !” commented Bohannan. None of the others an- 
swered. The Master started diagonally across the 
cleared space, toward a cluster of little buildings and 
stout gate-posts. 

Hardly had they emerged from the woods, when, all 
up and down the line, till it was broken by the woods at 
both ends where the stockade joined its eastern and 
western wall, other men began appearing. And all, alike 
converged toward the gate. 

But to these, the little party of four gave no heed. 
Other men absorbed their interest — sleeping men, now 
more and more thickly scattered all along the stockade. 
Save for a slight, saline tang to the air — ^an odor by 
no means unpleasant — nothing remained of the lethal 
gas. 

But its effects still lay there, prone, in every possible 
attitude of complete and overpowering abandonment. 
And all, as the party of four passed, were quickly dis- 
armed. Up and down the open space, other legionaries 
were at the same work. 

The Master and his companions reached the gate- 
house first of any in the party. The gate was massive, 
of stout oaken planks heavily strapped with iron. About 
it, and the gatehouse, a good many guards were lying. 
All showed evidence of having dropped asleep with 
irresistible suddenness. 

Some were gaping, others foolishing grinning as if 
their last sensation had been agreeable — as indeed it had 
been — while others started disconcertingly. The chin 
of one showed an ugly burn where his Turkish ciga- 
rette had fallen, and had smouldered to extinction on 
the flesh. 

One had a watch in his hand, while another gripped 
a newspaper. In the gatehouse, two had fallen face- 
downward on the table that occupied the center of the 
rough room ; checker-pieces lay scattered from the 
game they had been playing. Several men sprawled 
just outside the little house, on the platform. Under the 
incandescents, the effect grew weird. 

Bohannan shuddered, as he glanced from one to an- 
other, then up at some of the approaching men of the 
expedition. Rrisa affirmed that Mohammed was indeed 
the prophet of Allah, and that the ways of the Nasara 
were most strange. 

“Good!” exclaimed the Master, with his first word 
of approval. Even his aplomb was a little shaken by 
the complete success of the attack. “It’s all working 
like a clock.” 

“How about disarming these men, sir ?” queried Cap- 
tain Alden. 

“No. They fall under the orders of another group.” 

“The way is clear, then — ” 

“Absolutely! These men will sleep almost precisely 
thirty minutes. The way is clear, ahead of us. For- 
ward, into Palisade!” 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Nest of the Great Bird 

A S the little group of four penetrated into the en- 
closure which but a few moments before had been 
■guarded all round its perimeter by a small army 
of determined men, more and more of the legionaries 
began to concentrate toward the entrance. 

Silently they came, with almost the precision of 
automata in some complex mechanical process. All 
were obeying the Master’s will, because obedience was 
sweet to them; because it spelled adventure, freedom, 
life. 

Now and then one stopped, bent, arose with some 
added burden taken from a fallen guard. Not one 
guard was to be injured in any way. Human life was 
not to be taken. But nothing in the way of armament 
was to be left, by way of possible danger to the Legion. 
And already the telephone-wires had been effectively 
cut. 

All the approaching legionaries wore rucksacks, and 
all were in their respective uniforms, though every man 
still wore the long coat that concealed it. A few groups 
of two appeared, bearing rather heavy burdens. 

The Master smiled again, and nodded, as he paused a 
moment at the gate to peer down along the line of the 
clearing between stockade and forest. 

“Here come some of the machine-guns,” said he. “I 
shall be vastly surprised if one man or one single bit of 
equipment fails to appear on schedule time. Nothing 
like system, Bohannan — ^that, and knowing how to 
choose your men!” 

He turned, and the other three followed him into 
the enclosure. Outside, all was developing according 
to plans and specifications. These four were to be pio- 
neers into the jealously-guarded space that for so long 
had been the mystery of the continent, yes, of the 
civilized world. 

The whole enclosure was well-lighted with a pro- 
fusion of electric lamps. At first view, quite a bewil- 
dering mass of small buildings appeared.; but second 
glance showed order in them all. Streets had been laid 
out, as in a town ; and along these streets stood draft- 
ing-sheds, workshops, storehouses, commissary offices, 
dwellings for the workers, guards and bosses. A well- 
built cottage on the main, forward-going road that led 
from the gate to an inner stockade, was probably head- 
quarters for the chief engineers. 

Not one sign of conscious life appeared. Men were 
lying here, there, in the roadways, in the porches, in the 
shadow of the power-plant where dynamos were still 
merrily singing. Few were armed. Most of them 
here were workers, judging by their garb and by the 
tools still in some hands. 

The four pioneers gave them no heed, but pushed 
steadily on. In the road a couple of pigeons lay here, 
further a sparrow, and still further a sleeping dog, 
showed how complete had been the effect of the lethal 
pellets. 

The inner stockade was now close. It stood about 
twice as high as the outer, was also topped with live 
wires and lights, and was loopholed for defense. This 
formidable barrier was pierced by a small gate, flanked 
by two machine-guns. On the gate-post was affixed an 
elaborate set of rules regarding those who might and 
might not enter. The Master smiled dryly, and opened 
the gate. 

Even from without, the loom of the monstrous air- 
craft had been visible. The eye could hardly at first 
glance take in the vastness of this stupendous thing. 



that overshadowed all the central portion of the huge 
enclosure. It gave a sense of power, of swift poten- 
tialities, of speed unlimited. It stood there, tense, ready, 
waiting, with the hum of engines audible in his vast 
heart, a thing almost of life, man’s creation but how 
inimitably greater than man! 

For a moment, as this tremendous winged fabric 
came to the Master’s view, he halted and a look of ex- 
ultation, pridq, and joy came over his face. But only 
for a moment. Quite at once his dark eyes veiled them- 
selves with their habitual impassivity. Once more he 
strode forward, the others following him. 

Now that they were inside the second barrier — where 
sleeping men were scattered more thickly than ever — 
they stood under the very wings of the most stupendous 
hydroplane ever conceived by the brain of man or exe- 
cuted by the cunning of his hand. 

That this hydroplane had been almost on the mo- 
ment of departure for its trial trip, was proved by the 
sleepers. Two were on the gangplank leading up to the 
entrance-door in the fuselage. A number who had 
been knocking out the last holding-pin of the last shackle 
that bound it to its cradle, had fallen to earth, their 
hammers near at hand. 

In the pilot-house, a figure had collapsed across the 
sifl of an observation-window. And the engines, purr- 
ing softly, told that all had been in readiness for the 
throwing-in of the clutches that would set the vast 
propellers spinning with roaring speed. 

“Yes, they were certainly just on the dot of getting 
away,” said the Master, nodding as he glanced at his 
watch. “This couldn’t be better. Gas, oil, stores, every- 
thing ready. What more proof do you require, my dear 
Bohannan, of the value of exact coordination?” 

The major could only answer: “Yes, yes — ” He 
seemed quite amazed by this extraordinary mechanism 
— gigantic, weird, unreal in the garish electric lights. 
Rrisa was frankly staring, for once shaken out of his 
fatalistic Mussulman tranquility. 

As for Captain Alden, he stood there a compact, small 
figure in his long coat with the rucksack strapped to 
his shoulders, peering up with the eye of the connois- 
seur. His smile was one of contentment absolute. 

“My beautv — ^ah, my beauty !” he was murmuring. 

On Schedule 

T hen, in the presence of this mighty thing, silence 
fell on all. The major set hands on hips, blinked, 
puckered his lips, and silently whistled. His expression 
was half incredulous, half enthusiastic. 

What Alden was thinking revealed itself by the spar- 
kle of his eyes through the holes of the mask behind 
the goggles. Expressionless though that terribly muti- 
lated face had to remain, you could sense in the man’s 
whole attitude the exultation of the expert ace as he 
beheld the perfect machine. 

The droning of the engines came distinctly to them 
all, a low, steady, powerful note, beautiful in its steady 
undertones of strength. Behind the little group, a few 
involuntary exclamations of astonishment and joy be- 
came audible, as some of the legionaries came into the 
second enclosure. 

Without, blows on metal sharply resounded. Tlie 
Master smiled again, as he realized his orders were go- 
ing on with exact precision. 

“That’s the wireless they’re putting out of commis- 
sion,” thought he, glancing at his watch again. “No 
mere untuning of wave-lengths. Good, old-fashioned 
hammer-blows! This station won’t work again for 
a while!” 
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Bohannan, meantime, was trying to get some general 
impression of the giant plane. Not all the Master’s 
descriptions of it, to him, had quite prepared him for 
the reality. Though he well knew all the largest, big- 
gest machines in the world, this stupendous creation 
staggered him. By comparison with the Handley-Page, 
the Caproni, the D.H.-4, the Gotha 90-120, the Sikorsky, 
it spread itself as an eagle spreads beside a pigeon. 

It lay in a kind of metallic cradle, almost like a ship 
ready for launching on its ways. , Ahead of it, metal 
plates stretched away like rails, running toward the lip 
of the Palisades. Its quadruple floats, each the size 
of a tugboat and each capable of being exhausted of 
air, constituted a potential lifting-force of enclosed 
vacuums that very largely offset the weight of the 
mechanism. It was still a heavier-than-air machine, 
but the balance could be made nearly perfect. And the 
six helicopters, whose cylindrical, turbine-like drums 
gleamed with metallic glitters — three on each side — 
Song the fuselage could at will produce an absolutely 
static condition of life or even make the plane lower 
and soar quite vertically. 

There the monster lay, outstretching its enormous 
sextuple wings, each with an area of 376 feet by 82.5. 
The non-inflammable celluloid surfaces shone white as 
fresh-cut ivory, clean, smooth, unbreakable. The plane 
reminded one of some Brobdingnagian dragon-fly, rest- 
ing for flight, shimmering with power as it poised for 
one swift leap aloft into the blue. 

Bohannan, still a bit confused, noted the absence of 
any exhaust from the speeding engines. This, too, gave 
a sense of vast, self-contained power. He saw stupend- 
ous propeller-blades, their varnished surfaces flicking 
out high-lights as the incandescents struck them. Mo- 
tionless these propellers were; but something in their 
tense, clean sweep told of the raging cyclone to which 
they could whip the air, once the spinning engines 
should be clutched in on their shafts. 

The captain’s eyes wandered over the whole enor- 
mous construction, towering there above him. He saw 
rows of lighted windows, each cased in shining metal; 
a V-pointed pilot-house — the same where the still figure 
was dropped over the sill of the open window — a high- 
raised rudder of artful curve, vast as the broadside of 
a barn; railed galleries running along the underbody 
of the fuselage, between the floats and far aft of them. 

Everything gleamed and flickered with bright metal, 
varnish, snowy celluloid. The body of the machine 
looked capable of housing twice as many men as the 
Legion numbered. But everything, after all, was quite 
shadowed by the overpowering sweep of the wings. 
These cast their shadow over all. They dwarfed the 
fast-gathering group that stood peering up at them, like 
pygmies under the pinions of the fabled roc in Sinbad 
the Sailor’s story. 

These stupendous wings, the captain now saw, were 
not braced together by hampering struts and wires, but 
seemed cantilevered into position, giving a clean run to 
the structure, great simplicity and the acme of me- 
chanical beauty. This giant bird of heaven lay in its 
nest, free of pattern, powerful beyond any air-mecha- 
nism ever built by man, almost a living thing, on whose 
back its captors might ride aloft defying man and 
nature, to whatsoever goal they chose. 

"Ever3dhing is ready,” said the Master. “That is 
quite obvious. Let us get aboard now, with no further 
delay, and be off!” 

He drew a little notebook from his pocket, took a 
pencil, and faced the gathering group inside the second 
stockade. 



“Stow your equipment,” he directed, "according to 
your orders. Ten minutes will be enough for you to 
unload your machine-guns and all gear, each in the 
assigned space. Bring out all the sleeping men and 
lay them down along the stockade, here. Injure no man. 
Valdez, are the take-off gates, over the Palisade, cor- 
rectly opened?” 

A dark, thin man saluted, as he answered with a 
Spanish accent: 

"Yes, sir. Everything is ready, sir.” 

“Very well. Now, all to work! And then, each to 
his place, in engine-room, cabins and where assigned. 
Come, come!” 

As the men trailed up the gang-plank, that steeply 
rose to the sliding door in the fuselage, the Master 
checked them on his list. Not one was absent. He 
shut the note-book with a snap, and slid it back into 
his pocket. 

"This goes on well,” he commented to the major. 
“So far, we are within three minutes eighteen seconds 
of schedule.” 

Forward ! 

T he little group of four stood waiting, watching, 
while the others carried out all orders, aboard. 
There was no hesitation, no confusion. Each had al- 
ready learned the exact plan of the aircraft. Each 
knew exactly where every door led, what each passage- 
way meant ; each understood exactly his own post and 
what to do there. 

Two by two, legionaries came down the gangplank, 
bearing limp bodies. These they laid in a row along 
the stockade, till seventeen had accumulated. No more 
came. 

A figure appeared in the sliding doorway, and 
saluted. 

"The last of the sleepers is out, sir,” he reported. 
The Master nodded, and gestured to his three com- 
panions. The group of four ascended the sharp tilt 
of the plank and entered the airship. As they did so, 
legionaries hoisted the plank aboard, with its tackle, 
and lashed it to the waiting chocks. Others could be 
heard, in the penetralia of the vast structure, coming, 
going, busily at work. 

The entrance-door slid shut. A bolt shot home. All 
the Legion was now aboard, and communication with 
the ground had been broken. 

The four men found themselves in a brightly-lighted 
corridor that led directly across the fuselage to a similar 
door on the other side. This corridor was of some 
metal, painted a glossy white. Doors opened out of it, 
on either hand. Its length was just a few inches over 
forty-one feet. Half way along it, a wider corridor 
crossed it at right angles — the main passage of the ship. 

The Master led the way toward this median corridor. 
His tall, big-shouldered figure swung along, triumph- 
ant, impressive in the long coat, dominant and free. 
Followed by the other three, he turned to the left, for- 
ward of the ship. 

The main corridor, like the other, was flanked by 
doors. Two or three were open, giving glimpses of 
comfortable staterooms. The men’s footfalls sounded 
with softened tread on a strip of soft, brown carpet 
that made pleasant contrast with the gleaming white 
walls. Light from frosted glass circles, flush with 
walls and ceiling, made the corridor bright as day. 

The Master walked with the confident precision of 
one who had already passed that way a score of times. 
He opened the third door on the left — it slid into the 
wall, instead of swinging, thus economizing space — 
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and all entered what was obviously the main saloon o£ 
the giant plane. 

This saloon measured seventeen feet six inches, from 
corridor to windows, and twenty-nine fore-and-aft. It 
was furnished with a center-table, book-cases, easy- 
chairs, two commodious sofa-lockers, and had an ex- 
cellent carpet. Bohannan noted a Victrola, with many 
records. 

Like all parts of the ship, its lighting was splendid. 
Well-curtained windows gave it a homelike air. At 
first glance, one would have thought oneself in a rather 
luxurious private house; but second inspection showed 
all possible construction and furnishings were of alu- 
minum alloy, of patterns designed to cut' weight to the 
minimum. 

The walls bore lightly-framed photographs of men 
famous in the annals of flying from Santos-Dumont 
and the Wrights to Guynemer and Nosworthy; also 
pictures of famous machines — the Spad, Bristol 
Fighter, Sopwith Pup, 120-135, and others. More 
conspicuous than any of these was a framed copy of 
the International Air Commission’s latest condensed 
rules. 

Signs of recent occupancy were not wanting. An 
extinct cigar lay on the carpet, where it had fallen from 
the mouth of some airman swiftly overtaken by sleep. 
The table bore an open cigar-box, several packs of 
cigarettes with loose “fags” scattered round, and a num- 
ber of champagne bottles. 

Two of these were opened; one had been emptied. 
The other had lost part of its contents. Several cham- 
pagne-glasses stood on the table, and one lay on its 
side, where perhaps a falling hand had overset it. In 
one of the glasses, a few last, vagrant little bubbles 
were still rising from the tall, hollow stem. 

“Hm !” grunted the Master contemptuously. “Fools ! 
Well — ^there’ll be no alcohol aboard this craft!” He 
loosened the buckles of his rucksack, and cast the bur- 
den on one of the sofa-lockers. The others did as 
much. 

“Shall we stow the gear in our cabins?” asked Bo- 
hannan, gesturing at the doors that led off the saloon. 

“Not yet,” answered the Master, glancing at the 
chronometer that hung beside the air-rules. “Time 
enough to get settled, later. Every second counts, now. 
We’re due to start, in seven minutes, you know. Rrisa 
will attend to all this. We three have to be getting 
forward to the pilothouse.” 

Bohannan nodded. 

“Let’s have some air in here, anyhow,” said he, turn- 
ing toward one of the windows. “This place is damned 
hot !” 

“We’ll need all that, soon,” the Master commented. 
“At a few thousand feet, the engine-exhaust through 
those radiators won’t be any too much. Forward!” 

CHAPTER VIII 

The Eagle of the Air 

H e slid open another door. The three men passed 
through the captain’s cabin and pilot-house. 
This place measured twelve feet on its longest 
axis and nine on its shortest, being of approximately 
diamond shape with one point forward in the very nose 
of the machine, one ending in a door that gave access 
to the main, longitudinal corridor, and the right and 
left points joining the walls of the backward-sloping 
prow. It contained two sofa-lockers with gas-inflated, 
leather cushions, a chart-rack, pilot’s seat, controls and 
instrument-board. 



The whole front was a magnificent stretch of douljle 
plate-glass, with warm air between the sheets to keep 
snow, frost, or dew from obscuring the vision. Bright 
light flooded it. 

Though one window had been slid partly open — ^the 
window on the sill of which the sleeping aviator had 
lain — a scent of cigarette-smoke still permeated the 
place. The Master sniffed with disgust. Then sud- 
denly, to the great astonishment of Bohannan, he 
commanded : 

“Bring me that champagne, in the saloon. All of 
it!” 

The major opened wide eyes, but unquestioningly 
obeyed. Could it be possible the Master, in this mo- 
ment of exultation, was about to break his lifelong rule 
and drink a toast, in sparkling bubbles, to success thus 
far achieved, to the stupendous voyage now about to 
begin ? 

Wondering, Bohannan departed. The Master ges- 
tured for Captain Alden to seat himself on one of the 
lockers. Alden kept complete silence, as he sat down, 
crossed one leg over the other and began to study the 
complex apparatus before him. Most of it was famil- 
iar; but some -new factors needed inspection. 

The Master peered curiously at him. Surely, this 
man was odd, unusual. Most aviators, thus confronted 
by strange problems, would have grown loquacious, 
tried to exhibit their knowledge, asked questions, made 
much talk. But Alden held his tongue. 

A look of appreciation, of liking came upon the 
Master’s face. It was just the suspicion of a look, for 
in all this strange man’s life no great show of emotion 
had ever permitted to mirror itself upon his counte- 
nance. But still, the look was there. He lialf-opened 
his lips, as if to speak, then closed them again, and — 
like Alden — fell to studying the control apparatus. 

All was beautifully arranged, all nicely calculated 
for instant use. Not here, as in small machines, could 
the pilot handle his own rudders by hand. That would 
have been as absurd to think of, as for the steersman 
of a liner to work without the intervention of steam 
steering-gear. 

No, these controls actuated various motors that, using 
current from the dynamos, produced the desired action 
with smooth and certain promptness. A turn of the 
wrist, perhaps no more than the touch of a finger, and 
the whole vast creation would respond as easily as 
child’s toy can be manipulated by a strong man’s hand. 

Hooded dials, brightly lighted, push-buttons ; a tele- 
phone headpiece and receiver combined; switches all 
lay in easy reach. Here was the tachometer, that would 
give to a fraction the revolutions of each screw per 
minute; hei'e the altimeter, to indicate height; here 
the air speed indicator, the compass with reflector, the 
inclinometer, the motometers — ^to show the heat in each 
engine — and there, the switch to throw on the gigantic 
searchlight, with the little electric wheel to control its 
direction, as accurately as you would point a pencil. 

Throttle and spark, of course, there were none. All 
engine-control was by telephone, with the engine-room 
which lay a little aft of midships. But the controls of 
the vacuum-apparatus were within easy reach, so that at 
will the pilot could exhaust the floats, or fill them. 

Here were the starting, stopping and speed-controls 
of the helicopters, which were under direct electrical 
motivation by the pilot. Here also were the magnetic- 
anchor release and the air skid pump control ; here were 
telephonic connections with the wireless-room and with 
the fore and after observation pits, where observers 
were already lying on their cushions upon the heavy, 
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metal-reinforced glass floor-plates. 

“This is really very complete,” approved the Master. 
Not Alden, but he, had been first to speak. The Mas- 
ter spoke half against his own wish, but a resistless im- 
pulse to make some comment, in this moment of tri- 
umph, possessed him. 

“Only as expected, sir,” replied Alden. The Master 
bit his lip a second, and said no more. 

.Bohannan’s return with several champagne-bottles in 
his arms, put an end to any possible developments the 
terse conversation might have had. 

“Well, sir,” said the major, “here it all is. And I’ve 
got glasses in my pocket — and a corkscrew, sir. It 
never does to forget the corkscrew. We’ll drink to 
happy days, eh, sir ?” 

Already the Celt’s mouth was watering for draughts 
of the precious liquid. Joy pervaded him that, for once 
at least, the iron rule of the Master was to be broken, 
and that the journey was to begin with proper libations. 
The Master’s curt syllables, however, instantly dis- 
pelled any illusions he might have entertained on that 
score. 

“Drop them all out that open window, there,” com- 
manded the Master. 

"What, sir? Good Pommery? Veuve?” 

“No argument, Bohannan! Out they go!” 

Dismayed, the Celt did the other’s bidding, while 
Alden smiled grimly. Far below, glass crashed and 
jangled. 

“What’s the idea?” demanded the major ruefully. 

“You know very well, major, my ruling on alcohol. 
It doesn’t mix with any motive power on this trip. 
Moreover, it’s customary to christen every launching 
with champagne. We’ve done it 1” 

“Well, that’s not so bad an idea, at that,” Bohannan 
admitted, scratching his fiery head. “What name have 
you given this bus ?” 

"‘Nissr Arrib ela Senm.” 

“Come again, sir?” 

“Eagle of the sky, in Arabic. I suppose we’ll have to 
cut that down to Nissr, for everyday use. But at any 
rate, our craft is christened. Well, now — ” 

Fie settled himself in the pilot’s seat, reached for- 
ward and drew toward him a shining metal shaft. Four 
stout spokes unfolded; and from these, quadrants of a 
rim that easily snapped together. The Master laid one 
hand easily on the rim of the big steering-wheel, flung 
his cap upon a locker, pulled down the telephone head- 
piece and snapped it over his head. 

The First Casualty 

H e touched a button. The light died in the pilot 
house, leaving only the hooded glows of the dials, 
switches and small levers. Night seemed suddenly to 
close in about the vast machine. Till now, it had been 
forgotten, ignored. But as darkness fingered at the 
panes, something of the vastness of sky and air made 
itself realized; something of the illimitable scope of 
this adventuring. 

Bohannan slid the window shut and settled himself 
beside Captain Alden. He glanced at his wrist-watch, 
and a thrill of nervous exultation stabbed him. 

“Only two minutes and six seconds more !” he mur- 
mured, gnawing at his mustache and blinking with ex- 
citement. Alden remained calm, impassive as the Mas- 
ter himself, who now, touching a button, sent a beam 
of wonderful, white light lancing through the darkness. 

Track, buildings, trees all leaped into vivid relief as 
he tested the search-light control. He shot the beam 
up, up, till it lost itself, vaguely, in mist and cloud; 



then flung it even across the river, where it picked out 
buildings with startling detail. 

He turned it, finally, square down the launching- 
way, through the yawning gates where the track 
abruptly ended at the brow of the Palisades — the 
empty chasm where, if all went right and no mistake 
had been made in build, engine-power or control, the 
initial leap of Nissr Arrib ela Serna was to be made. 

Came a moment’s wait. Faintly, the pulsing of the 
engines trembled the fabric of Nissr. Finely balanced 
as they were, they still communicated some slight vi- 
bration to the ship. The Master snicked the switch of 
the magnetic-anchor release ; and now the last bond that 
held Nissr to her cradle was broken. As soon as the 
air-skid currents should be set going, she would be 
ready for her flight. 

This moment was not long in coming. Another turn 
of a switch, and all at once, far below, a faint, continu- 
ous hissing made itself audible. Compressed air, forced 
through thousands of holes at the bottom of the floats, 
was interposing a gaseous cushion between those floats 
and the track, just as it could do between them and the 
earth wherever Nissr should alight. 

Suspended thus on a thin layer of air, perhaps no 
more than a sixteenth of an inch thick but infinitely 
less friction-producing than the finest ball-bearing 
wheels and quite incapable of being broken, the ship 
now waited only the application of the power in her 
vast propellers. 

“Let in number two, and four,” commanded the 
Master, suddenly, into the engine-room telephone. “In 
five seconds after we start, hook up one and three ; and 
five later, the other two.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” came back the voice of Auchincloss, 
chief engineer. “Ready, sir I” 

Almost at once, the vibration of the engines altered, 
grew more marked, seemed to be taking hold of some- 
thing with strong but easy effort. Another trembling 
made itself felt, as two of the giant screws, connected 
by reducing-gears with the engine-shafting — all three 
engines being geared to one shaft, but any one being 
capable of separate running — began to revolve. 

From astern, a dull, droning hum mounted, rose, 
grew rapidly in volume and power. And, as two more 
screws began to whirl, the Eagle of the. Air shook her- 
self slightly, awoke from slumber, and steadily, 
smoothly on her air-cushions, began to move forward 
down the long, sloping trackway to the brink of the cliff. 

“Lord above!” breathed Bohannan, chewing at his 
nails. We’re off!” 

Neither the Master nor Captain Alden moved, spoke, 
manifested any excitement whatever. Both might have 
been graven images of coolness. The Celt, however, 
got up and leaned at the window-jamb, unable to keep 
still. Fie turned, suddenly to Alden. 

“Come, man !” he exclaimed, half-angrily. “Got no 
heart in you, eh? No interest? Come along out of 
that, now, and see what’s what!” 

He laid hold on the captain, and drew him to the 
window as the airship accelerated her plunge along the 
rails. The hum of the propellers had now risen to a 
kind of throaty roar ; the craft was shaking with strange 
quivers that no doubt would cease if she but once could 
launch herself into the air. Under her, in and in, the 
shining metal rails came running swiftly and more 
swiftly still, gleaming silver-like under the vivid beam 
of the search-light. 

Wind began to rise up against the glass of the pilot- 
house; the wind of Nissr’s own making. 

Cool as if seated in his own easy-chair in the observa- 
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tory, the Master sat there hand on wheel. Then all at 
once he reached for the rising-plane control drew it over 
and into the telephone spoke sharply : 

“Full speed aliead, now! Give her all she’s got!” 

A shout, was it? Many shouts, cries, execrations! 
But where? Over the roar of the propellers, confused 
sounds won to the men in the pilot-house. And all at 
once, by the dim aura of diffused light reflected from 
the huge beam, the major saw dim figures running, off 
there to the left, among the buildings of the stockade. 

“For the Lord’s sake !” he cried, amazed, with droop- 
ing jaw. “Men — after us! Look there — look!” 

The Master was utterly impassive, eyes keen on the 
inrushing tracks now close to its abrupt ending over the 
vacancy of space. Captain Alden’s pupils narrowed, 
through the mask-holes, but he said nothing. Bohannan 
gripped the captain’s shoulder painfully, then reached 
for the pistol in his own holster. 

“They’re on to us!” he vociferated. “Somebody’s 
got wise — they’re — ” 

Little red spurts of fire began to jet, among the 
buildings; the crackling of shots started popping, like 
corn-kernels exploding. Dark figures were racing for 
the Palisade gate — the gate where, if the slightest thing 
went wrong with track or giant plane, the whole vast 
fabric might crash down, a tangled mass of wreckage. 

Then it was, that for the first time in all his knowl- 
edge of the Master, Bohannan heard the strange man 
laugh. 

Joyously he laughed, and with keen pleasure. His 
eyes were blazing, as he thrust the rising-plane lever 
sharply up. 

More shouts volleyed. From somewhere back there 
in the body of the ship, a cry of pain resounded. 

Bohannan flung the window-pane to one side, and 
blazed away like mad at the attackers. 

A shatter of broken glass burst into the pilot-house. 
Alden, catching his breath, quivered. He uttered no 
outcry, but his right hand went across and clutched his 
wounded left arm. 

“Got you?” cried the major, still pumping lead. He 
paused, jerked Alden’s automatic from its holster and 
thrust it into the captain’s hand, now red. 

Alden, a bit pale but quite impassive, opened fire 
through the jagged hole in the double pane. Accu- 
rately the captain fired at dark figures. One fell; an- 
other staggered but as the machine swept on, they lost 
sight of it. 

Men rose before the rushing airship. One of the 
great gates began to swing shut, far at the end of the 
track. The Master laughed again, with the wind whip- 
ping at his hair. “Full speed ahead !” he shouted into 
the telephone. 

The Nissr leaped into a swifter course. Then all at 
once she skidded clear of the track, slanted upward, 
breasted the air. Her searchlight flailed. All along 
her flanks fire-jets spangled the night. Cries echoed 
from her, from the great stockade. 

The Master gave her all the lift the furthest wrench 
of the levers would thrust on her. The gate was now 
almost shut — would she clear it ? 

Below, track, earth, everything was spinning in and 
in. Ahead, above, yawned vastnesses. The Master 
could no longer see the gate. A second of taut thrill — 

Crash! 

The Nissr quivered, staggered, yawned away. ■ The 
forward starboard float had struck. A faint yell rose 
as some one, hurled backward by the shattered debris 
of the gate, plunged down the cliff. 

For half a second, the giant plane reeled over the 



abyss. Her rush and fury for that half-second threat- 
ened to plunge her, a mangled, flaming wreck, hundreds 
of feet down on the black, waiting rocks below the 
Palisades. 

But engine-power and broad wings, skill of the hand 
at the levers, and the good, fortune that watches over 
bold men, buoyed her again. Suddenly she lifted. Up 
at a dizzy angle she sped. A thing of life, quivering, 
sentient, unleashed, the gigantic Eagle of the Air — now 
in heroic flight toward, the greatest venturing ever con- 
ceived by the brain of man — steadied herself, lifted on 
the wings of night, and, freed from her last bonds, 
leaped quivering and triumphant into the sky. 

CHAPTER IX 

Eastward Ho! 

N ot all the stern discipline that had been enforced 
by the Master — discipline already like a second 
nature to this band of adventurous men — could 
quite prevent a little confusion on board The Eagle of 
the Sky. 

As the huge machine crashed, plunged, staggered, 
then righted herself and soared aloft, shouts echoed 
down the corridors, shots crackled from the lower gal- 
lery and from a few open ports. 

At sound of them, andr of faint, far cides from the 
Palisades, with a futile spatter of pistol and rifle-fire, 
the Master frowned. This intrusion of disorder lay 
quite outside his plans. He had hoped for a swift and 
quiet getaway. Complications had been introduced. 
Under his breath he muttered something, as he 
wrenched at the controls. 

The major, laughing a bit wildly, leaned from the 
shattered window and let drive a few last pot-shots into 
the dark, at the faint flicker of lights along the crest of 
the black cliff. In the gloom of the pilot-house, his 
shoulders bulked huge as he fired. Captain Alden, 
staggering back, sat down heavity on one of the sofa- 
lockers. 

One or two faint shots still popped, along the cliff, 
with little pin-pricks of fire in the dark. Then all 
sounds of opposition vanished. The Nissr, upborne at 
her wonderful climbing-angle toward the clouds painted 
by her searchlight — clouds like a rippled, moonlit veil 
through which peeped faint stars — spiralled above the 
Hudson and in a vast arc turned her beak into the 
south. 

Disorder died. Silence fell, save for the whistling 
of the sudden wind of the airship’s own motion, and 
for the steadily mounting drone of the huge propellers. 

“Made it all right, by God!” exclaimed Bohannan 
excitedly. “No damage, either. If the floats had 
smashed when they hit the gate, there’d have been a 
devil of an explosion — ^vacuum collapsing, you know. 
Close call, but we made it! Now, if — ” 

“That will do !” the Master curtly interrupted, with 
steadfast e}'es peering out through the conning-win- 
dows. Now that the first elan of excitement had spent 
•itself, this strange man had once more resumed his 
mantle of calm. Upborne on the wings of wondrous 
power, wings all aquiver with their first stupendous leap 
into the night-sky, the Master — impassive, watchful, 
cool — seemed as if seated in his easy chair at Niss’rosh. 

“That will do, major!” he repeated. “None of your 
extravagance, sir! KR time now for rhodomontade !” 
He glanced swiftly round, saw Captain Alden by the 
dim aura of light reflected from the instrument-board. 
The captain had gone very pale. Blood reddened his 
left sleeve. 
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“Wounded, captain?” 

“Only a scratch!” 

“Report to Dr. Lombardo. And have Simonds, in 
charge of the stores, replace this broken pane.” 

“Yes, sir !” 

Alden saluted with a blood-stained hand, slipped his 
gun back into its holster and got up. He swayed a 
little, with the swinging slide of the air-liner and with 
the weakness that nerve-shock of a wound brings. But 
coolly enough he slid open the door leading into the 
main corridor, and passed through, closing the door 
after him. Where his hand touched the metal, red 
stains showed. Neither man of the pair now left in 
the pilot-house made any comments. That was all in 
the day’s work — this and whatever else might befall. 

Spiralling quickly, up, up climbed the giant plane. A 
colder air nipped through the broken window. Cloud- 
wisps began to blur the glass ; the stars began to burn 
more whitely in a blacker sky. 

The Master touched a button at the left side of the 
steering post. Below his feet, as they rested in their 
metal stirrups, an aluminum plate silently slid back. 
An oblong of dim light, blurred up through the heavy 
plate-glass sheet it had masked. 

Glancing down, the Master saw far, far below him 
a slowing rotating vagueness of waters black and burn- 
ished, of faintly twinkling lights. Lights and water 
drew backward, as the rotary motion gave way to a 
southern course. The Master slowed the helicopters. 
A glance at the altimeter showed him 1,965 feet. The 
compass in its binnacle gave him direction. 

“Pit number one!” he sharply exclaimed into the 
’phone connecting therewith. 

“Yes, sir!” came back the observer’s voice. 

“Keep a sharp eye out for Niss’rosh! Remember, 
two red lights showing there!” 

“Yes, sir. I’ll report as soon as I pick them up.” 

The Master, knowing his course thither should be 
S. E., by S., drew the liner to that exact angle. Under 
his skilled touch at the wheel, the compass-needle 
steadied to the dot. The searchlight lanced its way 
ahead, into the vague drift of the smoke arising from 
New York. 

“Sight it, yet ?” demanded the Master presently. 

“Yes, sir. Just picked it up. Hold hard, sir!” 

Almost at once, the Master too got a glimpse of two 
tiny pin-pricks of crimson, high in air above the city- 
mass. Swiftly Nissr drew over the building. Far, very 
far down in the chasm of emptiness, tiny strings of 
light — infinitesimal luminous beads of invisible threads 
— marked , Broadway, Fifth Avenue, countless other 
streets. The two red winks drew almost underneath. 

Down plunged the search-light, picking Niss’rosh out 
of the gloom. Through the floor-glass, the Master 
could descry it clearly. He slowed, circled, playing 
with vacuum-lift, helicopters, engines, as if they had 
been keys of a familiar instrument. Presently the liner 
hovered, poised, sank, remained a little over 750 feet 
above the observatory on the roof-top. 

“Cracowitz !” ejaculated the Master, into the ’phone 
again, as his deft fingers made another connection. A 
foreign voice answered : “Yes, sir !” alertly. “Ready in 
the lower gallery now, with the winch and tackles !” 
bade the Master. 

Again came : “Yes, sir !” from the man in charge of 
the three who already knew perfectly well what was 
expected of them. As Nissr slowly turned, a trap 
opened in the bottom of her lower gallery, almost di- 
rectly between the two forward vacuum-floats, and 
down sped a little landing nacelle or basket at the end 



of a fine steel cable. 

Swiftly the electric winch dropped the nacelle, con- 
taining three men. It slowed, at their command 
through the ’phone that led up the wire. With hardly 
a jar, the basket landed on the- roof. 

The men jumped out, made fast their tackles to 
Captain Alden’s plane there, leaped in again and sig- 
nalled : “Hoist away !” 

With noiseless speed the winch gathered in the cable. 
Up swooped the nacelle. As it cleared the roof, Nissr 
purred forward, slid away, gathered speed over the city 
where already the alarm had been given . 

“Behold Now, I Come!” 

I N four minutes the men had safely landed in the 
lower gallery once more, and the plane was being 
hoisted by davits and made fast on the upper platform, 
known as the take-off, which served as a runway for 
planes leaving the ship or alighting thereon. 

Over the light-spangled city the giant air-liner gath- 
ered way. Three or four searchlights had already be- 
gun trying to pick her up. Quiverings of radiance 
reached out for her, felt into the void, whirled like 
cosmic spokes. The Brooklyn Navy Yard whipped the 
upper air for her. Down on Sandy Hook, a slim 
spear of light stabbed questingly through the night. 
Then all at once the monster light on Governor’s Island 
caught her, dazzling into the Master’s eyes. 

He only smiled, as he sheered eastward, dropped East 
River behind and unloosed the air-eagle’s course above 
Brooklyn. 

“Just a little fireworks, as a send off, major,” said he, 
notching the speed ahead, ever ahead, till a whipping 
gale began to beat in at the broken pane. “They got 
word of it pretty quick, eh? I suppose they’ll send up 
a few ’planes after us.” 

"After us, yes!” exulted the major, “Faith, they’ll 
be after us, all right — a devil of a long way after !” 

To this the Master gave no answer, but signalled 
Auchincloss in the engine-room for full speed. Now 
a subtle tremor possessed the vast fabric, mistress of 
the upper spaces and the night. The close-compacted 
lights beneath commenced to sprinkle out into tenuous 
dots. The tiny blazing fringe of Coney burned a mo- 
ment very far below, then slid away, under the glass 
flooring. Still heading sharply upward, with altimeter 
needle steadily mounting, with the cold becoming ever 
greater, the liner flung herself out boldly over the jet 
plain of ocean. 

Right into the eye of heaven she seemed to point, 
as the Master snicked off the no-longer needed search- 
light, unleashed myriad stars — stars which leaped out 
of the velvet night. Already man and the works of 
man lay far behind. If there had been any tentative 
pursuit, the legionaries knew nothing of it. Outdis- 
tancing pursuit as an eagle distances sparrows, the liner 
gloried in her swift trajectory. 

The Master nodded, well pleased. Bohannan laughed 
like a boy, and bolstered his gun. He moved over to 
the starboard window, out of the gale. With mocking 
eyes he watched the futile search-light at the Hook. 

“They’ve got as much chance of overhauling us as 
the proverbial celluloid cat has of catching the asbestos 
rat,” said he. “A dean getaway, barring little damage 

we’ve taken — ^this window, and Alden, and ” 

“Better unpack your kit, and settle down,” the Master 
dryly interrupted him. “Take a look around and see 
that everything’s shipshape. Be sure the port and star- 
board watches are chosen. Everything’s been arranged, 
already, but in dealing with human beings there’s bound 
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to be a little confusion. They aren’t automata — unfor- 
tunately. And, major!” 

“Yes, sir?” answered Bohannan, who despite his 
familiarity with the Master was now constrained to 
formality. Resentment sounded in his voice. 

“Send Brodeur up here to relieve me, in about ten 
minutes.” 

“Yes, sir,” repeated the Celt. For a moment, stand- 
ing there in the gloom of the pilot-house, he eyed the 
dim, watchful figure at the wheel. Tfien he turned, 
slid the door and disappeared. 

As he walked aft, past the aluminum ladder that led 
to the upper galleries, he muttered with dudgeon ; 

“He rates us two for a nickel, that’s plain enough — 
plain as paint! Well, all right. I’ll stand for it; but 
there may be others that ” 

He left the words unfinished, and went about the 
Master’s business. 

Alone the Master smiled. Wine of victory pulsed in 
his blood and brain. Power lay under his hand, that 
closed with joy upon it. Power not only over this 
hardy Legion, but power , in perspective over 

“God, if I can do it!” he whispered, and fell silent. 
His eyes rested on the instruments before him, their 
white dials glowing under the little pent-houses of their 
metal shields. Altitude now showed 2,437 feet, and 
still rising. Tachometers gave from 2,750 to 2,875 
r. p. m. for the various propellers. Speed had gone 
above 190 miles per hour. No sign of man remained, 
save, very far below through a rift in the pale, moonlit 
waft of a cloud, a tiny light against a coal-black plain 
of sea — ^the light of a slow, crawling steamer — a light 
which almost at once droppped far behind. 

Vast empty spaces on all hands, above, below, en- 
gulfed Nissr. The Master felt himself alone with air 
and sky, with power, with throbbing dreams and visions. 

“If it can be done !” he repeated. “But — ^there’s no 
‘if’ to it, at all. It can be ! It shall! The biggest thing 
ever attempted in this world! A dream that’s never 
been dreamed, before ! And if it can’t, well, a dream 
like that is far more than worth dying for! A dream 
that can come true — by God, that shall come true!” 

His hands tightened on the wheel. You would have 
said he was trying to infuse some of his own overflow- 
ing strength into the mechanism that, whirling, zooning 
with power, needed no more. The gleam in his eyes, 
there in the dark pilot-house, seemed almost that of a 
fanatic. His jaw hardened, his nostrils expanded. 

This strange man’s face was now wholly other than 
it had_ been only a week before, drawn and lined by 
ennui in Niss’rosh. Now vast ambitions dominated and 
infused it with virile force. 

As he held the speeding airliner to her predetermined 
course through voids of night and mystery, he peered 
with burning eagerness at the beckoning stars along the 
world’s far, eastern rim. 

“Behold onw, Allah !” he cried suddenly. *“Labbayk! 
I come!” 

CHAPTER X 
An Inquisition 

T he arrival of Simonds, with the spare window 
pane, and of Brodeur— one of the boldest flyers 
out of Saloniki ip the last months of the war — 
broke in upon the Master’s reveries. Only a few min- 



* Labbayk (I am here) is the cry of all Mohammedan pilgrims 
as they approach the holy city of Mecca. 



utes were required to mend the window. During this 
time, the Master explained some unusual features of 
control to the Frenchman, then let him take charge of 
Nissr. 

“She’s wonderful,” said he, as Brodeur settled him- 
self at the wheel. “With her almost unlimited power, 
her impeccable controls and her automatic stabilizers, I 
hardly see what could happen to her.” 

“Fire, of course, m’sieur,” the ace replied, “always 
has to be guarded against.” 

“Hardly on an all-metal liner. Now, here you see 
— and here ” 

He finished his explanations, and, satisfied that all 
was safe, passed into his own cabin. Rrisa, he found, 
had already unpacked his kit, and had arranged it to 
perfection. Even a copper bowl of khat, the “flower 
of paradise,” was awaiting him. 

The Master sat down, chewed a few leaves and in- 
dulged in a little time of what , the Arabs call kayf, 
or complete relaxation and of inner contemplation — a 
restful trick he had learned many years ago on the 
coasts of Yemen. The ticking of the aluminum-cased 
chronometer, now marking a little past two a. m., 
soothed him, as did the droning hum of the propellers, 
the piping whistle of the ship-made hurricane round the 
fuselage, the cradling swing and rock of the airliner 
hurling herself almost due east. 

After some quarter-hour of absolute rest, he rang 
for his Arab orderly. Rrisa appeared at once. Already 
he had got himself into his military uniform, the one 
he had worn at Gallipoli when the Master had saved 
his life. As he stood there in the doorway, he swung 
his left foot out and back, with clicking heels, and made 
a smart salute. 

“What does m’alme desire ?” asked he, in Arabic. 

“I desire to know the opinion of all this, Rrisa. Tell 
me, did thy great prophet, M’hamad, ever ride in such 
state through the air? Was A1 Burak, his magic horse, 
on which he traveled to the Paradise of the houris, 
more swift or mighty than this steed of mine?” 

The Master, speaking Arabic, weighted every word 
with its full meaning. “Tell me Rrisa, what of all 
this ?” 

“Your steed is very swift and very mighty. Your 
flying ship is very great,” the Arab admitted. “But 
Allah and his Prophet are greater! Allahu akbar!” 
(Allah is greatest). 

“Of course. But tell thou me, Rrisa, if I were to 
appear at Mecca in my Nissr arib ela sema — ^my eagle 
of the air — would not thy people give me great honors ?” 
“My head is at your feet, m’ahne, and I am yours to 
do with as you will, even to the death, but I implore 
you, b}' the beard of the Prophet, do not do this thing !” 
“And why not, Rrisa?” 

“You and I, Master, are akhawat.* Therefore I can 
speak true words. You must not go to Mecca. No 
man of the Nasara may go there — and live.” 

“Thou meanest that if we go to Mecca and they cap- 
ture us, they will kill us all?” 

“Yea, Master. And I too shall die, for being with 
you, though I count that as less than nothing.” 

The Master kept a moment’s silence, pondering; 
while, without, the voices of empty heaven whistled 
by, from strut and wire, brace and stay. The wild 
mystery of that outer night, excluded by the close- 
drawn curtains, contrasted strongly with the light, and 
warm comfort of the cabin with its snug berth, its 



* Akhazvat signifies in Arabic the tie of sworn brotherhood 
between an Arab and one of different blood. 
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aluminum furniture, its shining walls where were af- 
fixed charts and maps, rules, photographs. 

Under the clear, white light, Rrisa anxiously studied 
his Master’s face. Great anxiety had begun to make 
itself manifest in the Arab’s voice and in his eyes. An- 
other troubled look came, too, as he glanced at the 
chronometer. 

It struck, sharply. The Arab, contrary to all his 
habits and training, spoke first, without being spoken 
to. 

“M’alme said he, timorously, “excuse the speech I 
offer without waiting. But I must ask. This is my 
hour of night-prayer, and I must bow to Mecca. 
Whither, from here, lies The City 

The Master raised a hand, glanced at a compass set 
like a wrist-watch, peered a moment at one of the 
charts, and then nodded toward the door that led into 
the pilot-house. 

Without delay, Rrisa faced that door and prostrated 
himself. The ancient cry ; “La illaha ilia Allah. 
M’hamad rasual Allah!” was raised there in the cabin 
of the rushing Eagle of the Sky — surely the strangest 
place where Moslem prayer was ever offered since first 
the Prophet’s green banner unfurled itself upon the 
desert air of Araby. 

Devoutly Rrisa prayed, then with a “Bismillah!” (in 
the name of Allah), arose and faced his master. The 
latter, wise in Eastern ways, remained gravely unsmil- 
ing. Never in all his dealings with the son of the East 
had he by word or look offended against Islam. There 
was, however, iron determination in his eyes as he de- 
manded : 

“Is it indeed true that in Mecca stands a building 
called the Ka’aba, also called Beyt Ullah, or Allah’s 
House?” 

A, m’ahne, that is true,” answered the Arab, with 
strange eyes. 

“And it is indeed covered with a wondrous silken 
and gold cloth, every year renewed, known as the 
Kiswah?” 

“Those words are true.” 

“All Moslems greatly revere the Ka’aba?” 

“It is the center of their faith, Master.” 

“And thou hast seen it with thine own eyes?” 

“With my own eyes, Master, for I am a Hadji.”* 
Attentively the Arab was now watching the Master. 
Slowly he continued: “Prayer, with face to Mecca, 
alms-giving, the keeping of the fast of Ramadan, and 
the pilgrimage to the Ka’aba, these are our law. Yea, 
Master, I have myself seen the Ka’aba, and more than 
once !” 

“I Am the Master’s!” 

A CERTAIN trouble had. now grown manifest in 
Rrisa’s eyes. His lips moved silently, as if still 
praying; but no words were audible. The Master 
pondered a moment more, then demanded : 

“Is it true there is a sacred Black Stone in. the walls 
of the Ka’aba, precious to all followers of the Prophet, 
from Africa to China and to the farthest isles? Re- 
vered by all the two hundred and thirty million of your 
faith?” 

“That is true. Master. I myself have touched and 
kissed the Black Stone.” 

“Mecca, the Ka’aba and the Black Stone are for- 
bidden to all heretics?” relentlessly pursued the 
Master. 



* Title among the Arabs and Moslems in general for one who 
has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 



“Wallah! Yea, so they are to — all who are not of 
Islam,” Rrisa tried to soften the answer. 

“They tell me,” persisted Master, “the Black Stone 
is in the western wall of the Ka’aba, about seven feet 
from the pavement. 

“That is a lie!” flared Rrisa, with indignation. “It 
is in the northeast corner, at the very corner, m’ahne. 
It is between four feet and five from the ground. That, 
and no other, is the true place of the Hajar!” (Black 
Stone). 

“Ah, yes, yes, the books lie,” agreed the Master. 
“And they say, too, that certain of the Ferringhi have 
indeed touched and even kissed the Black Stone, and 
still lived.” 

Rrisa’s face clouded. It burned coppery, with a flush 
of hot blood under that dark skin. By the clear white 
light in the cabin, the Master closely observed him. 
Idly he broke off a leaf of the khat, and nibbled at it. 

“Is that the truth?” he inquired, pitilessly. 

“I must speak truth to you, ni’alm-e,” confessed the 
Arab, with bitter shame. “Two of the Ferringhi — 
Nasara men like yourself — have indeed touched and 
kissed it. Two that we know of. Shaytan el Kahir 
(the Great Devil) may have permitted others to do 
that, but we know of onl}^ two who have done it — and 
lived.” 

“Thou meanest one named Burckhardt, and Sir 
Richard Burton?” 

The Arab shuddered at sound of those names, and 
silently nodded. Then he burst out : 

“Those were their names, Master! Those two, dis- 
guised as Hadji, defiled the Black Stone, which was 
given by Allah to the first Arabs; and they both es- 
caped. But many others who have tried — ” 

“Have died at the hands of thy people?” 

“Bismillah! Yea!” A flash of pride irradiated the 
dark face of Rrisa. His figure drew itself erect. Be- 
neath the veneer of civilization with which life among 
the Ferringhi had overlaid him, the Master sensed the 
wild, fierce, free soul of this desert man, to whom the 
death of the unbelieving dog is sweet. 

“It is well,” nodded the Master. Then, suddenly 
he stood up, faced the Arab, and bent on him a sternly 
penetrant look. 

“Rrisa,” said he, impressively, his voice slow, grave, 
sonorous, “only for me thy bones would to-day be 
mouldering in the trenches at Gallipoli or maybe rot- 
ting in a Turkish grave. The life that is in thee be- 
longs to me ! That is thy ancient law. Is it not true?” 

“It is true. Master. Nahnu- malihin.” (We have 
eaten salt together.) 

“And the salt is still in thy stomach?”* 

“Yea, Master. You are still dakhil (protected) to 
me.” 

“Thou art mine to do with as I will?” 

“I am the Master’s!” 

“Treason to me, Rrisa, is treason to thy holy laws. 
Surely, such treason would plunge thy soul far into 
the depths of Eblis. When thy time comes to walk 
across the burning pit, on the bridge as fine and sharp 
as the edge of a scimitar, if it be laden with treachery 
to one who has saved thy life and whose salt thou hast 
eaten, surely it shall not pass over, but shall fall. Far 
into the deeps of Jehannum it shall fall, where the 
Prophet says : ‘Stones and men shall be the fuel of the 
everlasting flame !’ ” 

“I am the Master’s,” repeated Rrisa, with trembling 

* Some Arab tribes hold that the salt binds protection for 
only twenty-four hours and at the end of that time naust be 
renewed, otherwise it is “not in their stomachs.” 
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mouth. He raised his hand to forehead, lips and heart. 
“My head is at the Master’s feet!” 

“Forget that not, thou !” cried the Master, dominantly. 
“Ruch’ holla!” (Now go!) 

CHAPTER XI 

A Stowaway 

H ardly had the trembling Arab salaamed and 
departed in terror of soul, knowing not what 
fearful events might be impending, when Bo- 
hannan appeared. The smile on the Master’s lips, 
the sternly calculating expression in his eyes, faded 
into something as near astonishment as this strange 
man ever felt, when the major exclaimed: 

“Well, faith now, what d’you think? The most im- 
probable thing you can imagine!” 

“What may that be, major?” 

“It’s not that it may be, it’s what it is that’s aston- 
ishing me. We’ve got a stowaway aboard us !” 
“Stowaway? Impossible!” 

“True, nevertheless. Manderson has just now routed 
him out of the starboard storage-room, near the reserve 
petrol-tank.” 

“Hm! Who is he?” 

Bohannan shrugged stout shoulders. 

“Don’t know yet. He’s still dopy. Just coming out 
of the effects of the lethalizing gas.” 

“Ah, yes, yes, I see. One of the former crew, I 
suppose. This is quite inexcusable. That a man should 
have been overlooked and left aboard — it won’t do, 
major. Kloof was responsible for that room. Kloof 
will have to suffer. Any other news ?” 

“Travers, the New Zealander, is wounded.” 
“Badly?” 

“I’m afraid he’s hard hit, sir.” 

“Well, I’ll have a look at him and at this stowaway. 
Where are they, now?” 

“In the lazaret, I suppose you call it. Though what 
a hospital is, aboard an air liner, blest if I know !” 
“Sick-bay, we’ll call it. Problems arising already. 
A stowaway — rather odd, I must say. Still, as a prob- 
lem, it’s not hard to solve. Nothing simpler than drop- 
ping a man overboard.” 

“You — surely, you wouldn’t do that!” ejaculated the 
major, startled. His rubicund face grew round with 
amazement. 

“That remains to be seen. Come, let’s have a look 
at him!” 

Together they went out into the brightly-lighted main 
corridor, near the ladder to the upper gallery, turned to 
the right and walked aft. A door, just a little abaft 
the chart-room door,- opposite the Master’s cabin, gave 
a glimpse, of the as yet unoccupied smoke-room. Astern 
of this, they passed the dining-saloon with its long table 
and its swivel-chairs. Beyond several stateroom doors 
they came to the transverse corridor at the other side 
of which, directly facing the main corridor, the engine- 
room door opened. 

Entering the engine-room, they found themselves in 
a bright-lighted compartment fifteen feet wide by 
twenty-six feet seven inches long. This compartment 
contained six Norcross-Brail engines, each capable of 
developing 1150 H.P. The engines were in charge of 
Auchincloss and two assistant engineers, v/ho had all 
six filling the room with a drowsy drone, like ten bil- 
lion bees humming themselves to sleep in some mys- 
terious hive. 

So nicely adjusted was every part, so accurately true 
was every shaft, bearing, gear, that practically no vibra- 



tion could be noted. The voice, in ordinary tones, car- 
ried perfectly ; and yet in that small space nearly 7,000 
H.P. were being produced and transmitted to the pro- 
pellers and to the storage batteries that operated heli- 
copters and compressed-air system, as well as to the 
lighting-plan of the air-liner. 

As the two men entered the engine-room, the Master 
nodded to Auchincloss. He stood a moment peering 
at the bright-flecked metal of the engines, the gleaming 
walls — hollow and filled with non-inflammable helium 
gas of great lifting power — ^the men on watch over all 
this splendid mechanism. Then he passed between 
engines No. 4 and No. 5, toward the aft wall of the 
compartment. 

Four doors opened in the bulkhead, there. Two 
communicated with store-rooms, one opened into the 
passage that led to the aft observation pit, the fourth 
gave access to the sick-bay. This door the Master slid 
back. Followed by the major he passed through. 

A small but fully-equipped hospital met their eyes. 
Cots, operating-table, instrument-cases, sterilizers, 
everything was complete. Immaculate cleanliness 
reigned. On two of the cots, men were lying. 

Beyond, Captain Alden — still fully dressed — was sit- 
ting on a white metal, chair. The captain’s face was 
still concealed by the celluloid mask, but” a profound 
pallor was visible on the lower portion of his right 
cheek and along, his jaw. Thei set of that jaw showed 
an invincible obstinacy that bespoke rebellion. 

Dr. Lombardo, a dark-skinned Florentine, who had 
been talking with the captain, turned at the master’s 
entrance into the sick-bay. Already Lombardo had put 
on a white linen jacket. Though he had not yet had 
time to change his trousers, he still presented a semi- 
professional air as he advanced to meet the new-comers. 

“I’m glad you’re here, sir,” said he to the Master. 
“There’s trouble enough, already.” 

“Stowaway?” queried the Master, advancing to the 
nearer cot. 

“Yes, sir. Perhaps not voluntarily so. You know 
how he was found.” 

“Such oversight is inexcusable !” The Master leaned 
down, and shook the man by the shoulder. “Come, 
now !” he demanded. “What’s your name ?” Curiously 
he peered at the stranger, a man of great strength, with 
long arms and powerful, prehensile hands that re- 
minded one of an ape’s. 

“It’s no use questioning him, sir,” put in Lombardo, 
while the major peered curiously at Alden and at the 
other cot where a man was lying with a froth of bright, 
arterial blood on his lips. Though this man was suf- 
fering torment, no groan escaped him. A kind of gray 
shadow had settled about eyes and mouth — the shadow 
of the death angel’s wings. 

“It’s no use, sir,” repeated the doctor. “He hasn’t 
recovered consciousness enough, yet, to be questioned. 
When he does. I’ll report.” 

“Do so !” returned the Master, curtly. “I hardly 
think we need use much ceremony in disposing of him.” 
He turned to the other cot. “Well, sir, how about this 
man ?” 

“I’m — all right, sir,” weakly coughed the wounded 
New Zealander. He tried to bring a hand to his fore- 
head, but could hardly lift it from the sheet. The doc- 
tor, with compressed lips, slightly shook a negativing 
head as the Master raised interrogative brows. 

“Serious,” Lombardo whispered. “Shot through the 
right lung. Bullet still there. Severe internal hemor- 
rhage. I may be able to operate, with Daimamoto assist- 
ing, but only in case the patient rallies. We really need 
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a nurse, on this expedition. Medically speaking, we’re 
short handed. However, I’ll do my best, sir.” 

Captain Alden Stands Revealed 

1 KNOW ’ you will,” answered the Master. He 
stood a moment gazing down at the New Zealander, 
with stern face and tight mouth. This man on the cot 
had already given much for the expedition, and might 
give all. Not without blood and suffering— death, per- 
haps — was the Master’s dream to come to its fruition. 
After a moment, the Master turned away. He faced 
Captain Alden. 

“Your wound not yet dressed?” demanded he. 

“No, sir, not yet.” 

“And why not, pray?” 

“He’s simply refused all attention, whatever!” put 
in the doctor. 

“I have a reason, sir,” Alden proffered. 

“No reason can overrule my orders 1” the Master 
exclaimed. “I commanded you to report to Dr. Lom- 
bardo for treatment.” 

“Nevertheless, sir, I refuse — ” 

“Insubordination will not be condoned, sir!” 

“My reason is valid. When you have heard it, you 
will understand.” 

“State your reason, sir!” 

“I decline — ^here.” 

For a long moment the eyes of the Master met those 
of Captain Alden, that strangely peered out at him 
through the eye-holes of the pink, celluloid mask. Bo- 
hannan and the doctor stood by, curiously observing 
this conflict of two wills. Silence came, save for the 
droning purr of the engines, the buffeting gusts of 
wind along the fuselage, the slight trembling of the 
gigantic fabric as it hurled itself eastward through the 
high air of night. 

“This is inexcusable,” said the Master, crisply. “I 
give you one last chance. Either permit treatment, or 
consider yourself under arrest.” 

“Before you proceed to such lengths,” the captain 
replied. “I ask one favor of you.” 

“What favor?” 

“Two minutes alone with you, sir.” 

“Come with me !” 

The Master turned and left the sick-bay. Alden 
arose, weakly enough, and followed him. As the door 
opened and closed again, the engines hummed louder, 
then sank again to their dull murmur. Bohannan re- 
mained with the doctor. 

“Well, faith, can you beat that?” exclaimed the 
major. “There’s an Ethiopian in the woodpile, sure 
enough. Something strange, here. I’m thinking ! Some- 
thing damned strange, here !” 

“Is there anything here that isn’t f” asked Lombardo, 
with an odd laugh, as he turned back to the cot where 
lay the dying New Zealander. 

Alone in his cabin with' Captain Alden, the Master 
faced the insubordinate member of his crew with an 
expression of hard implacability. The captain stood 
there, determinedly confronting him. His right hand 
held to the table for support. His left sleeve was 
sodden with blood; the left arm, thrust into the breast 
of his coat, was obviously numbed, paralyzed. 

“Well, sir, what have you to say for yourself?” 
coldly demanded the Master. 

“I repeat that I cannot — and will not — submit my- 
self to any medical attention from any member of this 
expedition.” 

“This is dangerous ground you’re treading!” the 



Master exclaimed. His voice had deepened, grown 
ominous. “You understood perfectly well the condi- 
tions of the undertaking — unquestioning obedience to 
my orders, with life-and-death powers in my hands, to 
punish insubordination.” 

“I understood all that, sir,” answered the captain. “I 
understand it now. Nevertheless, I repeat my refusal 
to obey.” 

“By Allah ! There must be some deep cause here !” 
ejaculated the Master, his eyes smoldering. “I intend 
to work my will, but I am a man of reason. You are 
entitled to a hearing. State your objection, sir. Speak 
up!” 

The captain’s answer was to raise his right hand and 
to loosen the cords securing the celluloid mask. As the 
Master peered, steadying his nerves against the shock 
of what he felt must be a nameless horror, underneath, 
Alden tore away the mask and threw it upon the table. 

“Here is my reason, sir,” said he very quietly, “for 
not permitting Lombardo, or any other man here, to 
dress my wound.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the Master, shaken clean 
out of his aplomb. The shock he had expected had 
come to him, but in far other guise than he had counted 
on. With clenched fists and widening eyes he peered 
at Alden. 

The face he now suddenly beheld, under the clear 
white light of the cabin, was not the hideous, mangled 
wreck of humanity — the Kaiser’s masterpiece — he had 
expected to see. 

No — far, and very far from that ! 

It was the face of a woman. One of the most beau- 
tiful women his eyes had ever rested on. 

CHAPTER XII 

The Woman of Adventure 

A MOMENT’S utter silence followed. The woman, 
with another gesture, drew off the aviator’s cap 
she had kept; she pulled away the tight-fitting 
toupee that had been drawn over her head and that had 
masked her hair under its masculine disguise. With 
deft fingers she shook out the masses of that hair — 
fine, dark masses that flowed down over her shoulders 
in streams of silken glory. 

“Now you see me as I am!” said she, her voice low 
and just a little trembling, but wholly brave. “Now, 
perhaps, you understand !” 

“I — but you — ” stammered the Master, for the first 
time in all his life completely at a loss, dazed, staggered. 

“Now you understand why I couldn’t — wouldn’t — 
let Dr. Lombardo dress my wound.” 

“By the power of Allah ! What does all this mean?” 
The Master’s voice had grown hoarse, unsteady. “A 
woman — here — !” 

“Yes, a woman! The woman your expedition needs 
and must have, if death and sickness happen, as happen 
they will. The woman you would never have allowed 
to come — the woman who determined to come at all 
hazards, even death itself. The woman who — ” 

“But, Lord Almighty ! Your papers! Your decora- 
tions !” 

“Quite genuine,” she answered, smiling at him with 
dark eyes, unafraid. Through all his dazed astonish- 
ment he saw the wonder of those eyes, the perfect oval 
of that face, the warm, rich tints of her skin even 
though overspread with the pallor of suffering. 

“Madam,” said he, trying to rally, “this is past all 
words. No explanation can make amends for such de- 
ception. Still, the secret is yet yours — and mine. Until 
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I decide what to do, it must be respected.” 

Past her he walked, to the door, and snapped the 
catch. She, turning, leaned against the table and 
smiled. He saw the gleam of perfect teeth. A strange 
figure she made, with loose hair cascading over her 
coat, with knickers and puttees, with wounded arm 
slung in the breast of the jacket. 

“Thank you for your consideration,” she smiled. “It 
is on a par with myl conception of your character.” 
“Pray spare me your comments,” he replied, coldly. 
He returned to his desk, but did not sit down there. 
Against it he leaned, crossed his arms, and with some- 
what lowered head peered at her. “Your explanation, 
madam ?” 

“My papers are en regie” said she. “My decorations 
are genuine. Numbers of women went through the 
great war as men. I am one of them, that is all. Many 
were never discovered. Those who were owed it to 
wounds that brought them under observation. Had I 
not been wounded, you would never have known. I 
could have exercised my skill as a nurse, without the 
fact of my sex becoming apparent. 

“That was what I was hoping for and counting on. 
I wanted to serve this expedition both as a flyer and as 
a nurse. Fate willed otherwise. A chance bullet in- 
tervened. You know the truth. But I feel confident, 
already, that my secret is safe with you.” 

The light on her forehead, still a little ridged and 
reddened by the pressure of the edge of the mask, 
showed it broad, high, intelligent. Her eyes were deep 
and eager wit ha kind of burning determination. The 
hand she had rested on the table, at her right side, 
clenched with the intensity of her appeal : 

“Let me stay ! Let me serve you all ! I ask no more 
of life than that !” 

The Master, knotting together the loose threads of 
his emotion, came a step nearer. 

“Your name, madam!” he demanded. 

“I cannot tell you. I am Captain Alfred Alden, to 
you, still. Just that. Nothing more.” 

“You continue insubordinate? Do you know, madam, 
that for this I could order you bound hand and foot, 
have you laid on the trap in the lower gallery, and 
command the trap to be sprung ?” 

His face grew hard, deep-lined, almost savage as he 
confronted her — the only being who now dared stand 
against his will. She smiled oddly, as she answered; 

“I know all that, perfectly well. And I know the 
open Atlantic lies a mile or two below us, in the empty 
night. Nevertheless, you shall not learn my name. 
All I shall tell you is this — ^that I am really an aviator. 
‘Aviatrix’ I despise. I served as ‘Captain Alden’ for 
eight months on the Italian front and twenty-one months 
on the western. I am an ace. And — ” 

“Never mind about all that!” the Master interrupted, 
raising his hand. “You are a woman! You are here 
under false colors. You gained admission to this Legion 
by means of false statements — ” 

“Ah, no, pardon me! Did I ever claim to be a 
man ?” 

“The impression you gave was false, and was calcu- 
lated to be so. This; is mere quibbling. A lie can be 
acted more effectively than spoken. All things con- 
sidered, your life — ” 

“Is forfeited, of course. I understand that, perfectly 
well. And that means two things, as direct corollaries. 
First, that you lose a trained flyer and a woman with 
Red Cross training; a woman you may sorely need 
before this expedition is done. Second, you deny a 
human being who is just as eager as you are for life and 



the spice of adventure, just as hungry for excitement 
as you or any man here — you deny me all this, every- 
thing, just because a stupid accident of birth made me 
a woman!” 

The Master Inflexible 

H er clenched right first struck the table passion- 
ately, at her side. “A man’s world ! That’s what 
this world is called; that’s what it is! And you — of 
all men — are living down to that idea! You — the 

Master!” 

The man’s face changed color. It grew a little pale, 
with deepening lines. He passed a hand over his fore- 
head, a hand that for the first time trembled with inde- 
cision. His strong teeth gnawed at his lower lip. Never 
before had he lacked words, but now he found none. 

The woman exclaimed, her voice incisive, eager, her 
eyes burning : 

“It is because you are a master of men, and of your- 
self, that I have taken this chance! It is because I 
have heard of your absolute sense of justice and fair 
play, your appreciation of unswerving loyalty and of 
the heart that dares! Now you understand, I have 
only one more thing to say.” 

“And what is that?” 

“If you respect my secret and let me go with you on 
this great enterprise, no man aboard the Eagle of the 
Sky will serve you any more loyally than I. No man 
will venture more, endure more, suffer more — ^if suf- 
fering has to be. I give you my word of honor on that, 
as a fighter and— a woman !” 

“Your word of honor as — ” 

“A woman ! Do you understand ?” 

Silence again. Their eyes met. The Master’s were 
first to lower. 

“Your life is spared,” he answered. “That is a con- 
cession to your sex, madam. Had you been a man, I 
would inevitably have put you to death. As it is, you 
shall live. And you shall remain with us — ” 

“Thank God for that !” 

“Till we reach land. There you must leave the 
Nissr.” 

“I shall not leave it alive,” the woman declared, her 
eyes showing dilated pupils of resentment of anger. 
“I haven’t come this far to be thrown aside like a bit 
of worthless gear !” 

“You and your machine will be cast off, over the first 
land we touch,” the Master repeated doggedly. “What- 
ever information you may give, cannot injure us, and — ” 
“Stop ! Not another word like that, to me !” 

Her eyes were blazing now; her right fist quivered 
in air. 

“You accuse me of treason,” she cried. “Oh, what 
injustice, what — ” 

“I accuse you of nothing, save of having deceived us 
all, and of being very much deplacee, here. The decep- 
tion shall continue, as far as the others are concerned. 
You came to us, as a man. You shall go as one. Your 
secret shall be respected by me. But understand one 
thing clearly.” 

“What is that?” she demanded, still trembling with 
indignation. 

“The fact that you are a woman has no weight with 
me, so far as your persuading me to let you remain 
of the party may be concerned. Women have never 
counted in my life. Their wiles, arts, graces, tears, 
mean nothing to me. Their entreaties seem futile. 
Their arguments appear like trivial puerilities. 

“Other men are sometimes influenced by such. I tell 
you now, madam, I shall not be. Your entreaties will 
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have no weight. When the time comes for you to leave 
the Nissr I trust you will go quietly, with no distressing 
scene.” 

A certain grimness showed in the woman’s face, 
making it sternly herioc as the face of Medtaor Zeno- 
bia. She answered: 

“Do you think me the type that entreats, that sheds 
tears, that exercises wiles?” 

“We won’t discuss your personality, madam! This 
interview is drawing to an end. Until we reach land, 
nothing can be done. Nothing, but to look out for your 
injury. Common humanity demands that your wound 
be dressed. Is it a serious hurt?” 

“Not compared with the hurt you are inflicting, in 
banishing me from the Flying Legion !” 

“Come, madam, refrain from extravagant speeches! 
What is your wound?” 

“A clean shot through the left arm, I think, a little 
below the shoulder.” 

“I realize, of course, that to have Dr. Lombardo 
dress it would reveal your sex. Could you in any way 
manage the dressing, yourself?” 

“If given antiseptics and bandages, yes,” 

“They shall be furnished, also a stateroom.” 

“That will excite comment.” 

“It may,” the Master answered, “but there is no 
other way. I will manage everj-thing privately, myself. 
Then I will let it transpire that there was some injury 
to the face, as well, and that the mask had to be re- 
moved. I can let the impression get about that you 
refused to allow any one but me see your mutilated 
face. 

“I can also hint that I have helped you with the 
dressing, and have ordered you to keep your stateroom 
for a while. When it comes time to leave Nissr, I will 
dispatch you as a messenger. Thus your secret will 
remain intact. Besides, no one will dare inquire into 
anything. No one ventures to discuss or question any 
decision of mine.” 

Something of hard arrogance sounded in the Master’s 
voice. The woman thanked him, her eyes penetrant, 
keenly intelligent, even a trifle mocking. One would 
have said she was weighing this strange man in the 
balance of judgment, was finding him of sterling stuff, 
yet was perhaps cherishing a hope, not untinged with 
malice, that some day a turn of fate might humble him. 
The Master seemed to sense a little of this, and took 
a milder tone. 

“I must compliment you on one thing, madam,” said 
he, with just the wraith qf a smile. “Your acting has 
been perfection itself. And the fortitude with which 
you have borne the discomfort of that mask for more 
than a week, to achieve your ends, cannot be too highly 
praised.” 

“Thank you,” she replied. “I would have stood that 
a year, to be one of your Legion! But now — ^tell me! 
Isn’t there any possibility of your reversing your 
decision?” 

“None, madam.” 

“Isn’t there anything I can say or do to — ” 
“Remember, you told me just a minute ago you were 
not the type of woman who entreats !” 

CHAPTER XIII 

The Enmeshing of the Master 

S HE fell silent, biting her full lip. Something in 
her eyes shamed the man. Not for all his inflexible 
sternness could he feel that he had come out a 
winner in this, their first encounter. A woman — one 



of the despised, ignored creatures — had deceived him. 
She had disobeyed his orders. She had flatly thrown 
down the gage of battle to him, that she would never 
leave Nissr alive. And last, she had forced him into 
planning to disseminate falsehoods among his crew — 
falsehoods the secret of which only she shared with him. 

Unwilling as this man was to have anything in com- 
mon with her, he had been obliged to have something in 
common — to have much. Something existed; a bond, 
even if an unpleasant one, had already stretched itself 
between these two — the first secret this man had ever 
shared with any woman. 

“Captain Alden” smiled a little. The honors of 
war, so far, lay all in her camp. 

The Master feeling this to the inner marrows, humili- 
ated, shaken, yet through it all not quite able to sup- 
press a kind of grudging and unwilling tribute of 
admiration, sought to conceal his perturbation with a 
stern command: 

“Now, madam, I will call my orderly and have you 
escorted to a stateroom ; have you provided with every- 
thing needful for your injury. I trust it is not causing 
you any severe pain?” 

“Pray don’t waste any time or thought on any injury 
of mine, sir!” the woman returned. 

“Very well, madam! Resume your disguise!” 

She tried to> sweep up her magnificent hair and se- 
cure it upon her head. But with only one hand available 
this proved impossible. They both saw there was no 
way for her to put on the toupee again. 

She smiled oddly, with a half -whimsical, wholly 
feminine bit of malice. Her eyes seemed dancing. 

“I’m afraid I can’t obey you, sir,” she proffered. 
“You. can see for yourself, it can’t be done.” 

A dull, angry flush crept up over the Master’s rather 
pale face, and lost itself in the roots of his thick, black 
hair. Perfectly well he saw that he was being cor- 
nered in an untenable position of half-command, half- 
intimacy. Without apparently exercising any wiles, 
this woman was none the less involving him in bonds 
like those the Lilliputians threw round sleeping Gulliver. 

Anger welled up in his proud heart that any one — 
much less a woman — should thus lower his dignity. 
But still his manhood dictated courtesy. He came a few 
steps nearer, and said : 

“I must admit this seems rather an embarrassing situ- 
ation. Frankly, it does not tend to ameliorate the rela- 
tion between us. You have placed yourself — and me — 
in a peculiarly compromising position. I must try to 
meet it. 

“Obviously, you cannot expect one so unskilled as I, 
in things feminine, to help you in the capacity of lady’s 
maid. Therefore only one thing remains to do. In- 
stead of calling my orderly, and having him show you 
your stateroom, I must in some way arrange to get you 
there, myself.” 

“That’s kind of you I’m sure,” she answered, half 
in mockery, half gratitude. 

“There I will supply you with medical supplies. In 
some manner or other you can manage to do up your 
hair and resume your disguise. You will remain in 
your stateroom — under arrest — until such time as you 
are cast loose, to-morrow, in your ’plane.” 

“To-morrow?” 

“I should say, sometime before night of the day that 
has already begun. Food and drink will be brought 
you, of course.” 

“That’s very good of you, sir.” Her smile tantalized. 
The curt laconicism of her manner, in the masculine 
role, had changed to the softer ways of womankind. 
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Despite himself, the Master was constrained to admire 
her ability as an actress. 

“Of course you realize,” she continued, “that to cast 
me loose in a ’plane, with only one serviceable arm, 
will be equivalent to committing cold-blooded murder.” 

“A mere detail !” 

“A mere detail — to murder a woman?” 

“Pardon me, you misunderstand. I mean, the man- 
ner in which you are to leave Nissr matters little so 
long as you leave. I will see that you are safely landed. 
That no harm arrives to you. 

“But you — shall not remain with us. Now, kindly 
stay here. Lock the cabin door after I have gone, and 
admit no one until I return. I will signal you with 
two triple knocks, thus.” 

He illustrated the knocks, on the table, and, unlocking 
the door, left the cabin in a black humor. The sound 
of the woman locking the door after him, the knowl- 
edge that he had been obliged to make up little code 
for readmission, angered him as he had rarely been 
angered. 

Self-protection demanded these subterfuges, how- 
ever. To let the secret escape, and to be obliged to 
admit having been deceived by a woman, would fatally 
lower his prestige with the legionaries. How could he, 
if known to be the dupe of a woman, command those 
hard, bold men? 

Humiliated, yet in his heart thankful that no one had 
yet penetrated the secret — as Dr. Lombardo might easily 
have done, had he laid forcible hands on “Captain 
Alden” — ^he set about the necessary task of himself pre- 
paring a stateroom and providing the necessary medical 
supplies. Lombardo asked no questions. His eyes, 
however, had grown quizzical. No one else seemed to 
notice what the Master was about. Each was busy in 
his own place, at his own task. 

Twenty minutes had passed before all was ready and 
the Master could return to his cabin. He rapped as 
agreed, and was admitted, feeling his cheeks burn at 
even the analogy between this clandestine entrance and 
some vulgar liaison — a thing he had all his life scrupu- 
lously avoided. 

“Come !” he directed. She followed him. Silently 
he ushed her into her appointed place. No one had 
seen them. He followed her into the little stateroom, 
closed the door, folded his arms and confronted her 
with a grim face. 

“Before leaving you, madam,” said he, “I wish to 
repeat that only your sex has saved you from summary 
execution. You are guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, in the code of this expedition — guilty of 
falsehood and deception that might have introduced 
fatal complications into my most carefully evolved plan. 

“Nevertheless, my code as an officer prohibits any 
punishment other than this merely nominal arrest. I 
must offer you temporary hospitality. Moreover, if 
you need any assistance in dressing your wound, I will 
give it. Common humanity demands that.” 

“I don’t need anything, thank you,” she answered. 
“I don’t ask for anything, but to stay with the Legion.” 

“That’s a point I must positively decline to argue, 
madam,” he informed her, shaking his head. “Well, 
since there is nothing more to say, I wish you a very 
good night !” 

Bowing, he left the stateroom. He heard the door- 
catch snap. Somehow, in some way as yet inexplicable 
to him, that sound caused him another discomfort. For 
the first time in his life he had been having a little con- 
versation with a woman — conversation that might almost 
have been construed as intimate, since it had held secrets. 



For the first time he had felt himself outwitted by a 
woman, beaten, made mock of. Now he was being 
shut away from her. 

Capture or Kill 

I NWARDLY raging as he was, hot, confused, un- 
horsed, still a strange, fingering insinuation of some- 
thing agreeable had begun to waken in him. The 
Master, not understanding it at all, or being able to 
analyze sensations so foreign to all his previous thought 
and experience, cut the Gordian knot of puzzlement by 
roundly cursing himself, by Allah and the Prophet’s 
beard, as a fool. And with a vastly disturbed mind 
he returned along the white, gleaming corridor — ^that 
dipped and swayed with the swift rush of Nissr — back 
to his own cabin. 

There he found the buzzer of his little desk-telephone 
intermittently calling him. 

“Yes, hello?” he answered, receiver at ear, as he sat 
down in the swivel-chair of aluminum with its hydro- 
gen cushion. 

The voice of the wireless man, Menendez, reached 
him. In a soft, Spanish-accented kind of drawl, Men- 
endez said: 

“Just picked up two important radios, sir.” 

“Well? What are they?” 

“International Air Board Headquarters, in Wash- 
ington, has been notified of our getaway. They have 
sent out calls for all air-stations in both America and 
Europe to put up scout-squadrons to watch for us.” 
“What else?” 

“Two squadrons have been started westward across 
the Atlantic, already, to capture or destroy us.” 
“Indeed? Where from?” The Master spoke coldly. 
This information, far from seeming important to him 
as it had to Menendez, appeared the veriest common- 
place. It was nothing but what he had expected and 
foreseen. He smiled grimly as he listened to the radio 
man’s answer: 

“One squadron has started from Queenstown. The 
other from the Azores — from St. Michaels.’’ 
“Anything else ?’-’ 

“Well, sir, now and then I can get a few words 
they’re sending from ’plane to ’plane — or from ’plane 
to headquarters. They mean business. It’s capture or 
kill. They’re rating us as pirates.” 

“Very well. I mean, anything important?’’ 

“Nothing else, sir.” 

“Keep me informed, if any real news comes in. But 
don’t disturb me with trifles !” 

The Master hung up the receiver, sat back in his 
chair and stretched his long, powerful legs under the 
desk. He set both elbows on the arms of the chair, 
joined his finger-tips and sank his lips upon them. 

“I’d better be rigging that vibratory apparatus before 
long,” he reflected. “But still, there’s no immediate 
hurry. ,Time enough for all that. Lots of time.” 

His thoughts wandered from Nissr and the great 
adventure, from the coming attackers, from the vi- 
bratory apparatus, yes from the goal of all this under- 
taking itself, back to “Captain Alden.” The who and 
why, the zvhence and whither of this strange woman 
urgently intruded on his mind; nor by any effort of 
the will could he exclude these thoughts. 

For a long time, while Nissr roared away eastward, 
ever eastward into the night, he sat there, sunk in a 
profound revery. 

“A woman,” he whispered, finally, the words linger- 
ing on his lips. “A woman, eh? Strange — very 
strange !” 
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Resolutely he forced himself to consider the plans 
he had laid out; his success thus far; the means he 
meant to take with the attacking squadrons; the con- 
summation of his whole campaign so vast, so over- 
powering in its scope. 

But through it all, persisted other thoughts. And 
these, he found, he could not put away. 

The buzzer of the desk-telephone again recalled him 
to himself. “Hello, hello ?” 

“I have to report that a third squadron has been 
ordered into the air, from Monrovia,” announced Men- 
endez. 

“Very well! Anything else?” 

“No, sir.” 

The Master hung up the receiver, arose, and seemed 
to shake himself from the kind of torpor into which 
his thoughts of the woman had plunged him. 

“Enough of this nonsense!” growled he. “There’s 
work to be done — zvork!” 

With fresh energy he flung himself into the task of 
planning how to meet and to repel the three air-fleets 
now already on the westward wing to capture or annihi- 
late the Flying Legion. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Storm Birds 

T he first slow light of day, “under the opening 
eyelids of the morn,” found the Master up in the 
screened observation-gallery at the tip of the star- 
board aileron. Here was mounted one of the six ma- 
chine-guns that comprised Nissr’s heavier armament; 
and here, too, were hung a dozen of the wonderful life- 
preservers — combination anti-gravity turbines and 
vacuum-belt, each containing a signal-light, a water- 
distiller and condensed foods — ^that, invented by Brix- 
ton Hewes just after the close of the war, had done 
so much to make air-travel safe. 

Major Bohannan was with the Master. Both men, 
now in uniform, showed little effect of the sleepless 
night they had passed. Wine of excitement and stern 
duties to perform, joined with powerful bodies, made 
sleeplessness and labor trivialities. 

For an hour the two had been standing there, wrapped 
in their long military overcoats, while Nissz- had 
swooped on her appointed ways, with hurtling trajec- 
tory that had cleft the dark. Somewhat warmed by 
piped exhaust-gases though the glass-enclosed gallery 
had been, still the cold had been marked; for without, 
in the stupendous gulf of emptiness that had been 
rushing av.'ay beneath and all about them, no doubt the 
thermometer would have sunk close to zero. 

Nissr’s altitude was now very great, ranging between 
17,500 and 21,000 feet, so as to take advantage of the 
steady eastward-setting wind in the higher air-lanes. 
A hard, frozen moonlight, from the steely disk sinking 
down the western sky, had slashed ink-black shadows of 
struts and stanchions across the gallery, and had flung 
Nissr^s larger shadow down the hungering abysses of 
the sky that had yawned beneath. 

That shadow had danced and quivered at fantastic 
speed across dazzling moonlit fields of cloud, ever keep- 
ing pace with the Sky Eagle, now leaping across im- 
mense and silent drifts of white, now plunging vanish- 
ing into black abysses that showed the ocean spinning 
backward, ever backward toward the west. 

With the coming of dawn, the shadow had faded, 
and the watchers’ eyes had been turned ahead for some 
first sight of the outriders of the attacking fleets. Bo- 
hannan. a little nervous in spite of his well-seasoned 



fighting blood, had smoked a couple of sigars in the 
sheltered gallery, pacing up and down with coat-collar 
about his ears and with hands thrust deep in pockets. 
The Master, likewise muffled, had refused all proffers 
of tobacco and had contented himself with a few 
khat-lea.ves. 

Silence had, for the most part, reigned between them. 
Up here in the gallery, conversation was not easy. The 
hurricane of AHss/s flight shrieked at times with shrill 
stridor and with whistlings as of a million witches bound 
for some infernal Sabbath on the Matterhorn. A good 
deal of vibration and of shuddering whipped the wing- 
tip, too; all was different, here, from the calm warmth, 
comfort, and security of the fuselage. 

The men seemed standing on the very pinion- feathers 
of some fabled roc, sweeping through space. Above, 
below, complete and overwhelming vacancy clutched for 
them. The human is not yet made who can stand thus 
upon the tip of such a plane, and feel himself wholly 
at ease. 

As darkness faded, however, and as approaching 
dawn began to burn its slow way up the stupendous 
vaults of space above the eastern cloud-battlements — 
battlements flicked with dull crimson, blood-tinged 
blotches, golden streaks and a whole phantasmagoria of 
shifting hues — something of the oppression of night 
fell from the two men. 

“Well, we’re still carrying on. Things are still going 
pretty much O.K., sir,” proffered the major, squinting 
into the East — the cold, red East, infinitely vast, empty, 
ripe with possibilities. “A good start ! Close to a thou- 
sand miles we’ve made ; engines running to a hair ; men 
all fitting into the jobs like clockwork. Everything all 
right to a dot, eh?” 

The Master nodded silently, keeping dark eyes fixed 
on the horizon of cloud-rack. Above, the last faint 
prickings of stars were fading. The moon had paled 
to a ghostly circle. Shuddering, Nissz- fled, with vapory 
horizons seemingly on her own level so that she ap- 
peared at the bottom of an infinite bowl. Bohannan, 
feeling need of speech, tried to be casual as he added: 

“I don’t 'feel sleepy. Do you ? Seems like I’d never 
want to sleep again. Faith, this is living! You’ve got 
us all enthused. And your idea of putting every man- 
jack in uniform was bully! Nothing like uniforms — 
even a jumble of different kinds, like ours — ^to cement 
men together and give them the esprit de corps. If we 
go through as we’ve begun — ” 

The Master interrupted him with a cold glance of 
annoyance. The Celt’s exuberance jarred on his soul. 
Since the affair with “Captain Alden,” the Master’s 
nerves had gone a little raw. 

. Bohannan rallied bravely. 

“Of course,” he went on, “it was unfortunate about 
that New Zealand chap going west. He looked like a 
right good fellow. But, well — c’est la guerre! And I 
know he wouldn’t have chosen a finer grave than the 
bottom of the Atlantic, where he’s sleeping now. 

“By the way, how did Alden come out ? Much hurt, 
was he? I know, of course, he didn’t go back to the 
sick-bay. So he couldn’t have been badly wounded, or 
he would be — ” 

“The Arabs have a saying, my dear, fellow,” dryly 
answered the Master, “that one ear is worth ten thou- 
sand tongues. Ponder it well !” 

The major’s look of astonishment annoyed the 
Master, even while it hurt him. He took scant pleasure 
in rebuffing this old friend; but certainly “Captain 
Alden” would not bear discvissing. Feeling himself in 
a kind of impasse, regarding Alden, and fearing some 
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telltale expression in his eyes, the Master swung up 
his binoculars and once more swept the cloud-horizons 
from north-east to south-east. 

“We ought to be sighting some of the attackers, 
before long,” judged he. “I’m rather curious to see 
them — to see flies attacking an eagle. I haven’t had a 
real chance of testing out the neutralizers. Their 
operation, in actual practice, ought to be interesting.” 
He tried to speak coldly, impersonally; but he well 
realized a certain strained quality in his voice. Even 
now, in the hour of impending attack, his thoughts 
could not remain wholly fixed on the enemy which — so 
the wireless informed him — lay only a little beyond 
the haze-enshrouded, burning ruin of cloudland. 

The Enemy Sighted 

D espite every effort of the will, he kept mentally 
reverting to the midships port stateroom con- 
taining the woman. He could not keep himself from 
wondering how she was getting on. Her wound, he 
hoped — he felt confident — could not be serious. 

Had it been, of course the woman would have asked 
some further aid. And since the moment when he liad 
left her, no word had come to him. More than once, 
temptation had whispered; “Go to her! She has 
deceived you, and you are master here. But, above all, 
you are a man!” 

Twice he had all but yielded to this inner voice. 
But he had not yielded. Another and a sterner voice 
had said: “She is an interloper. She has no rights. 
Why give her another thought ?” 

This voice had prevailed. » The Master had told 
himself only a few hours more remained, at all events, 
before the woman should be cast off and abandoned in 
whatever strange land might befall — probably Morocco, 
or it might be the Spanish colony of Rio de Oro on 
the western fringes of the Sahara. After that, what 
responsibility for her safety or her welfare would be 
his? Why, he had none, even now! 

“But, man,” the small voice insinuated, “she came 
to you on an errand of mercy, to nurse and care for 
such as might fall ill or be wounded. It was not wholly 



the desire for adventure that led her to deceive you. 
Her motive was high and fine!” 

“A curse on all women!” retorted the other voice. 
“Away with her!” And this sterner voice again pre- 
vailed. Still at thought that sometime during the day 
now close at hand he was to see the last of this woman 
who had stood there before him in his cabin, with dark 
eyes looking into his, with eager, oval face upturned 
to his, with all that glory of lustrous hair a flood about 
her shoulders, something unknown, unwonted, fingered 
at the latchets of his heart. 

He realized that he felt strange, uneasy, uprooted 
from his sober aplomb. Unknown irritations possessed 
him. Under his breath he muttered an Arabic cynicism 
about woman, from the fourth chapter of the Koran; 
“Men shall have the preeminence above women, because 
Allah hath caused the one of them to excel the other !” 
Then came the philosophical reflection: 

“Man, you were seeking new sensations, new experi- 
ences, to stir your pulses. This woman has given you 
many. She has served her purpose. Now let her go!” 
Thus, seeming to have reached a certain finality of 
decision, he dismissed her again from his mind — for 
perhaps the twentieth time — and with new care once 
more began studying the gold-edged, shining clouds 
where now a dull, broad arc of molten metal had burned 
its way out of the mists. 

The Master slid colored ray-filters over his binocu- 
lars, to shield his eyes from the direct dazzle of the 
rising sun, and swept that incandescent arc. Suddenly 
he drew a sharp intake of breath. 

“Sighted something, eh?” demanded the major, al- 
ready recovered from the snub administered. 

“See for yourself, major, what you make of it! 
Right in the sun’s eye, and off to southward — all along 
that fantastic, crimson cloud-castle.” 

Bohannan’s gaze narrowed through his own glasses. 
Bracing his powerful legs against the quivering jar of 
the aileron, he brushed up the horizon into his eager 
vision. The glasses steadied. There, of a truth, black 
midges had appeared, coming up over the world’s rim 
like a startled covey of quail. 

{To be continued) 
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WHAT IS YOUR KNOWLEDGE OF AVIATION? 

Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 

T he questions given below are taken from the stories in this issue. They will serve, _ by your 
ability to answer them, to test yourself in your knowledge of aviation. By thus testing your- 
self, you will be able to fix in your mind a number of important facts of aviation that are pre- 
sented by the stories. 

The pages, on which the answers are given, follow each question. 



1 — ^What Is the mechanical means of lifting a 
plane vertically? (Page 638) 

2 — What effect would a strong magnetic field 
have on an ignition system? How could 
one protect against it? (Page 641) 

3 — ^What factors control the speed of a plane? 
(Page 642) 

4 — ^What is a possible- substitute for gasoline in 
an Internal combustion engine? What are 
its qualities? (Page 643) 



5 — ^What metals usually compose the greater 
part of a meteor? (Page 633) 

6 — What effect has oil on the waves of the sea? 
How could a similar effect be produced in 
the air? (Page 615) 

7 — ^What Is the value of a double-ignition sys- 
tem for an airplane? (Page 624) 

8 — ^What is the function of the airfoil of an 
airplane? (Page 625) 






Airports for World Traffic 




A newly-arrived airship is being drawn to the mooring mast of the rotary hanger. The tractor with the ballast chain is being 
held in readiness to receive the line let down from the stern of the ship, and connect it with the end of the chain. At the 
right, below (in section), is the subterranean engine room. The electrically-operated _ cable drive of the hangar with the 
hydraulic tension apparatus for the cable. Electric and hydraulic storage plants. 




UST as very costly harbor improvements 
are now required to accommodate the 
highly-systematized ocean traffic of the 
present day, it will be necessary in the 
future, in order to meet the demands cre- 
ated by international aerial transportation, to equip 
extensive landing places with devices suited to all the 
peculiarities of the airship. How the future airport 
must be laid out is shown in the following article, which 
is based on the plans and experience of Professor Krell, 
under whose direction the Siemens-Schuckert airship 
and the first rotary airship hangar were constructed at 
Biesdorf, Germany. 

Provision should be made for rotating an airship 
hangar, so that its axis may always be placed in the 
direction of the wind, in order that the airship may 
enter it with nose toward the wind. Then, since the 
wind blowing past each side of the hangar presses 
laterally against the airship, the latter is 
held firmly, and, no matter how hard the 
wind blows, the ship can enter the com- 
paratively narrow hangar door without 
striking against the sides. This is not a 
theoretical statement, but based on the ex- 
perience of four and a half years in the 
operation of the rotary hangar at Biesdorf. 

An airship may also be protected from 
contact with the ground (which is most 
disastrous to a rigid-frame ship) by fasten- 
ing its nose at a height sufficient to permit 



the hull to turn freely in the wind like a weathervane. 
This idea, suggested in 1910 by Krell, has been devel- 
oped by the English in the well-known mooring mast, 
which they 
now employ 
almost ex- 
clusively for 
mooring air- 
ships. They 
erect this 
structure to 
a consider- 
able height ; 
which has a 
great advan- 
tage in that 
i t requires 
only the 




Large airship port. 
The rotary hangar, set 
up in open level country, vrith the 
bow of the airship just moored to 
the mast, while the stern is already be- 
ing pulled down to the ballast chain. 
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Rotary hangar (cable drive) with the rail-pit uncovered. In 
section, the paired subterranean electric plants for operating 
the endless steel cable slung around the circumferance of the 
hangar-base and made taut by hydraulic power. 



minimum crew (about 
six men) to hold the 
ship. But, if it is de- 
sired to keep the ship 
close to the ground, 
which of course demands 
a great number of men, 
then it is preferable to 
use a lower mast and to 
anchor the tip of the car 
to the ground ; since this 
places the ship under the 
direct observation of the 
ground crew. 

Removing an airship from either a high or a low 
mast to a fixed hangar can take place only under favor- 
able conditions of v/ind and weather, and with the aid 
of a crew of several hundred men. Even then, there is 
great danger that the procedure will be disturbed by 
a sudden gust. 

Krell’s proposal unites the advantages of the high 
mast with those of the rotary hangar. He places the 
mast above the entrance to the hangar ; and then draws 
the ship, which is moored by the bow, down vertically 
to the lower part of the mast, which is movable. The 
vertical movements of the ship are meanwhile damped 
by the tassel-shaped ballast chain shown in the illustra- 
tion. The ship, thus entirely controlled in its move- 
ments, is now drawn into the hangar behind the mov- 
able section of the mast. Then the passengers can 
descend, as they do in a railroad station. The rotary 
hangar is, so to speak, the inbound and outbound track 
of the terminal. 

The tassel-like chain applies the force, replacing a 
landing crew. Like the crew, the chain ensures merely 
that the ship shall not be torn away from the ground 
by a gust of wind, and likewise that it shall not strike 
the ground. This task is performed by the use of the 
chain, very efficiently and more promptly than by any 
crew of men. But, since this chain is very heavy, it 
would tear up the ground when the ship enters the 
hangar. Consequently it is borne along after the ship 
on a great caterpillar tractor, especially constructed to 
turn readily, and provided with a trough-shaped 
platform. 

As long as only a few airships are engaged in the 
traffic of a port, the necessary overhauling after each 
flight can be done in the rotary hangar itself. But, 
when the traffic increases, so that one must count on 




the simultaneous presence of several airships in port, 
the rotary hangar must be kept free for each ship arriv- 
ing. This condition is realized by connecting the rotary 
hangar with fixed hangars, which are placed at a dis- 
tance from the former. Conveyance between the two 
is by means of a travelling hangar, capable of moving 
lengthwise. The rotary hangar must stand entirely by 
itself, in a level place. Its advantages can be fully 
utilized only when the currents of wind are parallel to 
the long axis of the hangar'; and no cross-currents are 
formed by neighboring obstacles, such as buildings, 
woods, hills, etc. This symmetrical and regular forma- 
tion of wind currents is necessary for safe entry into 
the hangar ; the force of the wind then does not matter. 

The diagram of the entire airport reproduced here 
illustrates all the steps necessary for the housing of a 
ship. The airship (L) arrives, goes over to the moor- 
ing mast above the entrance to the rotary hangar (S) 
and enters the hangar, as already described. The hangar 

is then rotated until its 



opening is opposite that 

—g ^1 of the longitudinally 

^ movable hangar (SI). 
g — 1 The ship is moved into 
(SI), within which it is 

g j conveyed to the fixed 

hangars, and is trans- 

-g ] ferred into one of them, 

such as (B). Previously 
the movable hangar (SI) 

Diagram of an airport for world-wide traffic, showing how the enabled to move side- 

airship (L) after being placed in the movable hangar (S) is ways by revolving its 
transferred by hangar (S) to a permanent fixed hangar (B). separate trucks, which 
(SB) denotes the tracks whereby it can move laterally. 



SB 




The entrance to the rotary hangar. The airship is held at the 
tip to the mooring mast. The vertical “elevator,” equipped 
with a place for the operator, is ready to ascend in order to 
grasp the tip of the airship and draw it down to the vertical 
girder. Attached to this, the airship is conveyed into the hangar, 
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The stern of the ship, freed from all ballast, is hauled down to 
a horizontal level by the ballast chain. Bow and stem are 
made equidistant from the ground. Then begins the operation 
of conveying the ship into the rotary hangar. 



are mounted on rotary members, through an angle of 
90 degrees. Thus it can be brought before the fixed 
hangars, somewhat in the manner of a movable stage 
in a theatre. 

Putting the ships into one great hall, as done with 
locomotives, is an obvious means of saving space. But, 
so long as we have to depend on hydrogen to fill the 
ship and gasoline for the fuel, in view of the great fire 
hazard, preference will be given to the previously-men- 
tioned arrangement of the hangars. For, having them 
all in one hall, in case of a great fire, would mean that 
all the ships would surely be lost. 

In leaving the port the procedure employed is the 
reverse of that described for entry. 

The larger rigid airships become, the greater the atten- 
tion must be given to Count Zeppelin’s ingenious idea 
of effecting the descent of an arriving ship upon water. 
In this case a buoying device must replace the mooring 
mast ; the tassel-like ballast chain is likewise replaced 
by a chain of spherical buckets, which grow larger 
toward the bottom of the chain. These fill, on being 
let down into the water, and thus can draw down the 
stern of the ship, which is freed of all ballast. The 
damping effect of this device corresponds exactly to 
that of the tassel-like chain. 

The chain of buckets may be made of such light ma- 
terial that it can be 
taken along on 
board, which is not 
possible with the 
heavy tassel - like 
chain. Before start- 
ing, the buckets are 
pulled up by a cable 
attached to the 
lower end of the 
chain. Thereby, so 
many buckets are 
emptied that the 
stern is again coun- 
terbalanced. Then 
the entire chain 
with the water con- 
tained is taken on 
board, and then the 
water ballast which 
had been discharged 





Cross-section and profile of a trans- 
oceanic airship with a long keel, show- 
ing how the ship is always kept above 
the crest of the waves. 




The trans-oceanic airship has just set its landing gear on the 
great station-buoy. From the stem the ballast chain of cylin- 
drical buckets is being let down into the water. The stern is 
pulled down and stabilized by this, as with the tassel-like 
chain. At the left, below, a cross-section of the buoy. The 
landing gear is drawn by hawser, over the top and through the 
opening in the buoy, into the conical berth. There it is held 
fast by the hawser. The whole sketch represents a great air- 
ship station on an inland lake, adapted to countries where fixed 
and rotary hangars cannot be erected on account of the pre- 
valence of earthquakes. 



is recovered again. The buoy arrangement can only be 
used on an inland lake, where there are no great waves. 

But, if we have in mind a great airship intended for 
crossing the ocean, and it must descend occasionally 
upon the ocean, it is necessary to consider the points 
brought out below. 

The idea that some have advanced, of permitting an 
airship to descend upon the waves like a gull, cau- 
tiously perching on the wave and rocking on it, may be 
dismissed. The gull has no buoyancy at all to lift it into 
the air ; it is supported simply by the water it displaces. 
It sinks with the wave into the trough, and is raised by 




Touching the water! The trans-oceanic airship has descended 
and touched its keel to the water. 
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it again to the crest. Not so with the airship, which 
floats in the air, except for a small portion of its struc- 
ture. It does not sink from the crest into the trough of 
a wave; but it separated from the water, to be struck by 
a second wave with all the greater violence. Such ter- 
rific pounding of waves would speedily wreck any rigid 
airship. 

To escape such a fate, the ship is best provided with 
a long, high, diving keel; the flat bottom of the car 
must be prolonged into a sharp wedge-shaped keel, 
which will dip like the edge of a sharp axe into the 
water far below. Even a high wave would then exercise 
no disturbing effect ; and the gradually-increasing buoy- 



ancy would brake the descent of the ship without put- 
ting any dangerous strain on its framework, and per- 
mit it to float again. Naturally, the ship must descend 
in such a way that its keel cuts the line of the waves at 
right angles. Then the waves run along the keel with- 
out straining the framework of the ship. This is not 
the place to discuss constructional details of this prob- 
lem ; they are very ramified, as one may imagine. 

In navigation by airship, the principle of the protec- 
tive port must be used to solve the problem of safety 
and security. The above proposals show a way to mas- 
ter the difficulties still presented by the problem, in a 
satisfactory manner. 



The End. 



The Next 

SCIENCE WONDER QUARTERLY 

will contain a tremendous interplanetarian science 
fiction novel entitled; 

“The Moon Conquerors” 

By R. H. ROMANS 



Here we have a story which is vastly different 
from the “Shot Into Infinity” in the Fall issue 
of the Quarterly. 

The author, Mr. Romans, an astronomer of 
no mean accomplishments, has taken a number 
of years to write this book, and it will be pub- 
lished in its entirety in the Winter Quarterly. 
A number of most astounding inventions have 
been made by the author, and the story is really 
three books in one. With a logic that is at 
times overwhelming, it pictures a tremendous 
lunar civilization; and the picturization is so 



realistic and so overpowering, that you live with 
the story. There is never a minute when the 
author departs from the probable or the pos- 
sible ; for his science is always within the bounds 
of reason, and the logic keeps the pace with the 
adventure part of the story. 

We unhesitatingly state that this is the great- 
est “moon” story that has ever been written, 
and you will pronounce it as such when you 
have read it. 

Don’t miss this epic of interplanetarian 
science fiction. 



Also 

“The Osmotic Theorem,” by Capt. S. P. Meek, U.S.A. 

“Into the 28th Century,” by Lilith Lorraine 
“Underground Waters,” by A. G. Webb, M.D. 

IN THE WINTER SCIENCE WONDER QUARTERLY 
On All Newsstands December 15 






A MESSAGE TO ALL LOVERS OF 
SCIENCE FICTION 






^1 ■’HERE is a big treat in store for you. Be sure to turn to pag0 
657 as well as page 666 of this issue. 



Hugo Gernsbagk, 

Editor, 




Then the tips of the bomber’s airfoils began to glow. Sparks leaped between the sphere gaps. 
As the current was gradually stepped up, the bomber seemed to be in the center of a hollow 

shell of pale blue fire. 
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THE STORM BUSTER 



By the Author of "Beyond Gravity” "Flight of the Eastern StarF "Radium Pool,” etc. 




ITH all her twenty-four great dual motors 
throbbing softly and her forty-eight multi- 
ple airscrews moaning an impatient song 
to be off, the huge Fornier-Dahl tugged 
powerfully at her tail anchors and dipped 
ler knife-edged prow into the gentle swells that eventu- 
tually curled up on the beach at Honolulu. To the fas- 
cinating tune of a dozen wailing guitars and ukuleles 
playing the traditional “Aloha Oe,” a long line of pas- 
sengers rapidly vanished over a ramp from a floating 
landing, into the spacious confines of the trans-Pacific 
airliner. Now they were headed home once again, to 
live in the memories of the southern 
seas — coral beaches, warm, amorous 
hulas and strumming guitars. 

Like some monstrous amphibian of 
a dawn-age, the Fornier-Dahl, known 
as the City of Honolulu, one of sev- 
eral hundred similar ships owned and 
operated by the Trans-Pacific Com- 
pany of California, rolled gently 
with each warm swell of the water. 

Aerofoils glistening in the brilliant 
sun of mid-morning, body gorgeous 
in the typical colors of the concern 
that owned it, the City of Honolulu, 
with a capacity passenger list and 
cargo, was ready to take the air and 
roar her way across the 2300 miles 
of storm-infested space between Dia- 
mond Head and San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia. Her powerful Diesels were 
muffled, as though signing a take-off 
salute to those who watched from the landing. The 
passengers, seated in the main cabin beside open win- 
dows, listened to the moaning guitars as they played the 
farewell song of the Islands. Then a musical bell 
sounded within the ship and the ports were closed. 
Passengers settled back, happy and joyous as the Diesel 
motors opened their throats and bellowed a defiance to 
the elements. 

The City of Honolulu roared toward the open sea, 
her screws churning the air until her laterals rose from 
the choppy surface. For half a mile she raced ahead 
into the wind, sending 
sizzling spray high up 
along her streamed-lined 
sides. Then she swung 
into the air with the grace 
of a sandpiper. She spi- 
raled gracef ully hack 
over Honolulu, turned 
again and headed east, 
north - east toward 
America. 

There was little differ- 
ence between the passen- 
gers of the Fornier-Dahl 
and the passengers of an 
ocean liner. Not at all 
tensed or thrilled by the 
prospects of an exciting 
voyage, they laughed, 
joked or read while 
the huge ship hurtled 
through the bumpy air. 

They knew that the City 
of Honolulu, like the 




ocean liner, was impregnable to the onslaughts of the 
mighty elements. True, there had been many aerial dis- 
asters of late; but nothing, of course, could stand in 
the way of successful flights by these monster vessels 
of the air especially as operated by the TransrPacific 
Company. And so, when the City of Honolulu sud- 
denly entered an air pocket and wobbled into a two- 
hundred-foot plunge, the passengers laughed it off. 

“I’m going to see about having those air pockets 
sewed up! laughed a big button and thread man from 
Cleveland. 

The passengers in the main cabin guffawed loudly in 
the spirit of the occasion, serene and 
consented while the mighty bird of 
the upper reaches raced at a terrific 
speed toward a bank of seething, 
black clouds that was forming omi- 
nously in its path. But they paid lit- 
tle heed to that ; it was something for 
pilots to worry about. 

For several hundred miles, or more, 
a humorous line of chatter was kept 
up; with the jokes running from the 
dear old Scotch to the alluring mai- 
dens of Hawaii. Then suddenly the 
City of Honolulu scudded skyward in 
a none-too-gentle Pacific up-draft. 
Overhead the skies were a seething 
mass of black clouds through which 
the lightning played in an almost 
ceaseless flashing. As though drawn 
irresistibly into the heaving elements 
of the air, the City of Honolulu 
pitched upward sharply at such an angle that those in 
the cabin suddenly found themselves clinging to their 
fixed wicker chairs. Before they could scarcely know 
what was happening the ship was in the midst of a 
maelstrom of thunder, lightning and terror ! 

The City of Honolulu had been picked up literally by 
a terrific draft of ascending air and whisked along into 
the core of the storm. Like a cork on an angry sea the 
huge craft plunged, spun and whirled with sickening, 
nauseating lurches that at once created pandemonium 
within the confines of the Fornier-Dahl. A colored 
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scientific fact that the tremendous^ 
Waves in the ocean can be calmed by means 
of oil. No good explanation has ever been 
forthcoming why this should be so, except that 
the surface tension of the oil pressed on the 
water. But the fact remains that oil is often 
used to smooth an otherwise angry sea. 

The atmosphere is also an ocean; but, so far, 
nothing has been discovered to smooth atmo- 
speric waves or to calm thunderstorms. Sooner 
or later, some scheme will be found whereby an 
airplane or airship can ride an angry storm with- 
out being in the least affected by it — simply by 
surrounding itself by an envelope of calm air. 

Such are the thoughts of our versatile author; 
and there is no reason why such a scheme as he 
proposed will not be invented sooner or later. 
And as is usual with Mr. Repp, we are not only 
regaled with science, but with a goodly amount 
of hair-raising excitement and action. 

The present offering is one of Mr. Repp’s 
^best. We are sure you will like it. ^ 



perspiration , eyes wide, 
whites bulging with 
growing fright, dashed 
from the ship’s galley 
abaft the double line of 
small cabins lining a nar- 
row companionway, and 
knelt down, praying fer- 
vently. A great bolt of 
lightning flashed across 
the black massed clouds, 
its comet-like head hiss- 
ing with a potent threat. 
A clap of thunder re- 
verberated through the 
struggling craft from 
screw-stems to lateral 
cotters. To those inside 
it was like being penned 
up in a huge bass drum 
with some giant drummer 
pounding upon the head. 

The pompous gentle- 
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man from Cleveland forgot his jokes when he glanced 
through a dripping port. The huge metal aerofoils of 
the Fornier-Dahl seemed aflame with a vivid blue fire. 
Singeing bolts of twisting electricity leaped from the 
sustaining aerofoils and travelled down to the short 
pontoon stabilizers. The Clevelander yelled to a thor- 
oughly frightened globe-trotter to look. 

“St. Elmo’s fire !” he shouted. “We are doomed !’’ 
He was shot into a corner by a sudden twist of the 
now stricken ship. Streamers of blue-white flame 
flashed in the cabin and there came a loud report like 
the roar of a long-range cannon as one of the Diesels 
on top of the aerofoils was struck by a bolt and ex- 
ploded. A ceasless display of lightning flickered around 
the huge man-made bird ; then, one by one, the power- 
ful Diesels shot to fragments, ripping gaping holes in 
the metal aerofoil surfaces. Blinding flashes stunned 
the senses of those who watched, terror-stricken, from 
the cabins. The craft appeared to have become a thing 
of flame, a mass of fire struggling to release itself from 
the wonderful grip or an elemental giant. Strangely 
the ethylene tanks had not yet exploded; but that was 
inevitable. It came so abruptly that the great ship 
seemed to stop like a stricken bird. Then there came 
in a mass of vari-colored flame and streaking its flam- 
ing way down to the Pacific, the ship wrote in blood and 
fire another chapter in the log of man’s struggles with 
the elements ! 

The Reckoning 

E ver since man first began to rely upon mechani- 
cal means of transportation, abandoning the legs 
which had carried him like a slinking beast through the 
jungles of the Beginning, great catastrophes have oc- 
curred. Innumerable are the old time windjammers, 
foaming downwind before a blasting sou’wester, that 
have vanished ; many a steel hulk had gone down before 
the onslaughts of the .unconquered elements, to say 
nothing of the terrible wrecks along the miles of steel 
over which thundered the snorting beasts of iron. So, 
when the City of Honolulu fell to the seething waves 
below, the world was awakened to the fact that a new 
disaster had occurred, and the lives of exactly two hun- 
dred and fifty people had been snuffed out! And the 
world demanded an explanation, notwithstanding the 
fact that catastrophes similar to this had reaped rich 
harvests in life since man first began to ride rather 
than walk. 

But despite all the explanations and investigations 
of the officials of the Trans-Pacific Company and the 
government, they could not bring back those who had 
given up their lives. But their lives were not lost in 
vain I Science might awaken to the fact that there was 
still something else that had to be conquered before 
man could safely ascend into and travel through the 
air. The elements ! The elernents must be harnessed 
or conquered, so that human life in the air umuld no 
longer be imperiled. And the world, through glaring 
newspaper headlines,^ did not hesitate to state the fact. 
It stated also in plain, readable black and white, that 
the public would no longer pay exorbitant rates to air- 
transport concerns just for the privilege of flying as 
bottom ballast ! Nor could the public be blamed. Too 
many aerial accidents had taken place in recent years. 
And a world that had suddenly gone speed-mad became 
suddenly cautious people. They simply refused to fly I 
Consequently many huge transport companies faced 
bankruptcy as the result of the City of Honolulu dis- 
aster. But instead of clamping down and hangaring 
their great ships that plied to every nook and cranny 



of the earth, until the memory of the thing blew over, 
they permitted the ships to continue flying their regular 
courses believing that the world would eventually forget 
the recent disasters. They faced almost certain finan- 
cial ruin, with no passengers willing to fly and no busi- 
ness concerns willing to risk products in aerial trans- 
portation. 

Aircraft of the newer types had abandoned the lower 
levels for travel. Instead of flying at the four- or five- 
thousand-ft. altitudes, the huge liners of the Trans- 
Pacific Company flew their courses at 25,000-ft. eleva- 
tions. Atmospherical upheavals were more severe and 
frequent there than below ; but the huge ships had 
either to fly so high, or become ground-locked. In 
the lower altitudes there was too much friction on ships 
of the Fornier-Dahl type to permit sufficiently high 
speeds. Still, craft had continued to crack up under 
the powerful influence of the elements. Lives often 
rested on the ability of a pilot to slew his ship out of 
the bumpy air-troughs and wiggle its ailerons until 
they were clear of the tormenting areas. 

And so aviation came to a standstill. Of course there 
were brave souls who will face almost inevitable anni- 
hilation to gain a few extra dollars by saving an hour’s 
time. But they were so few and far between that the 
liners went about their business of eating up in operat- 
ing expenses the resources of the owners. 

It was a dire situation indeed. So dreadful and 
mournful that every student of physics, meteorology or 
in fact, everyone who boasted a smattering of scientific 
knowledge, was delving into his brains for some kind 
of a solution to the problem of making the air safe for 
man. Big rewards could be harvested from such a 
successful solution. The governments of the world 
openly advertised the fact, and the individual appro- 
priations that were to go to the discoverer were pooled 
together en masse to give a more tempting incentive. 
But, whether it was the desire of snaring the reward or 
a disinterested hope of re-establishing aviation on a 
more sound basis that led Marshall Dunning to enter 
the field, was not known. 

CHAPTER II 

Marshall Dunning 

Y oung Marshall Dunning, student of physics at 
the Institute of Technology, did not appear to be 
the kind of man to let financial rewards guide him 
when he set to work on a problem. Of course whatever 
rewards for any of his achievements that might be 
handed to him were without doubt welcome . Marshall 
Dunning, for five years, had been working his way 
through the Institute by doing all the heavy work in the 
great laboratory. That in itself zvas a job; but appa- 
rently it did not interfere to any great extent with that 
ambitious young man’s studies. So far as money was 
concerned, well — every young man working through 
college needs money, and especially Marshall Dunning. 
Almost broke, with two more years to go before ob- 
taining his degree. 

Marshall Dunning was not aware of it; but the 
faculty had taken a keen liking to him since the first 
day he applied for his scholarship. He was an ideal 
student. Had he known of the high esteem in which 
he was held he might have blown up long before his 
first year at the institution was up. But wise men, 
those silver-haired scientists ! They knew that open 
admiration of a youngster would be more harmful that 
frequent raking over the coals. Thus Marshall Dunning 
had been led to believe that as a promising young sci- 
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entist he was nothing more than an expert with a mop, 
soap and holystone. 

To be frank, it took him one week to define the in- 
ternal phenomena of the atom ; while a month was re- 
quired for him to learn to manipulate said holystone 
on the greasy floor of the laboratory. He gradually 
became proficient at both — the atom and the, well-worn 
brick! And, after a time, those same silver-haired 
gentlemen, scientific masters everyone, recognized in 
this young man with his shock of dun-colored hair, a 
man possessed with a rare genius for observing things 
and getting to the bottom of their meaning. 

They began to consult him frequently on certain 
questions on which they had disagreed. The result was 
that his theories, advanced seemingly on the spur of the 
moment, could usually be worked out to the most satis- 
factory consequences. His was a fertile mind not only 
imaginative, and inventive but practical ; a rare, almost 
divine power that ordinarily does not exist in a man so 
young as he. And it did not, as has been said, take long 
for his superiors to realize the fact. 

When he applied to the gray-haired Chancellor of 
the institution and presented his college documents. 
Professor Hobson beheld in him a shy young man 
whose appearance, though neat, was little short of piti- 
ful. His elbows were worn almost to the point of be- 
coming ragged and his trousers needed something more 
potent than an ordinary sad-iron to keep the shiny 
knees from bulging. Professor Hobson saw at once 
the youth’s ambition. That he would make good, the 
scientist did not doubt. There was a something in the 
young man’s flashing gray eyes that seemed to scream 
his ambition to solve the world’s vexing scientific prob- 
lems. And the scientist saw in the boy’s two calloused 
gnarled hands, hard work, the laboring for a meagre 
existence. He entered the school, worked as a waiter 
and scrub- woman. From then on he worked and 
learned and stored vast chunks of solid knowledge in 
the cubbyholes of his growing brain. 

So when the news of the City of Honolulu disaster 
reached him the thought of its significance became 
uppermost in his mind, Marshall Dunning began to 
work as he never had before. As has been said, he 
understood the meaning of the internal phenomena of 
the atom and a lot of other things of more or less im- 
portance to this story. He knew that in the atom ex- 
isted the solution of the mystery of the nature of 
matter. 

He had secretly performed what no other man in the 
world had ever done. He had split the oxygen atom. 
As we know, the nucleus of the atom, a very tiny sun 
as it were, centers on many smaller particles called elec- 
trons which revolved around this tiny central particle 
as satellites. He knew also, of course, that the elec- 
trons are electrically negative while the protons are 
charged with positive electricity and that the positive 
charge of the nucleus prevents the negative electrons 
from repelling each other so strongly as to leave the 
system. Then he discovered a means to cause the elec- 
trons to leave the atom by using a positive charge 
greater than that, which the nucleus holds. 

All this research had been done secretly but under 
the sanction of the institution. Dunning worked hard 
and long, on many occasions throughout the night; so 
that he could have the use of the high-voltage apparatus 
all to himself. So when he split the atom, and figura- 
tively laid it out and studied its structure, he thought he 
knew at once just how he was going to create a means 
for controlling the devastating elements above the 
earth’s surface. 



Working behind a two-foot thick enclosure of lead, 
Marshall Dunning operated the high-voltage equip- 
ment in comparative safety until one day he managed 
to create an artificial thunderstorm in the laboratory. 
That experiment, especially with the lightning display, 
was to establish firmly the danger of the subject. 

An Accident 

H e had equipment which gave him 220 volts of 60- 
cycle alternating current, with a transformer to 
step up the voltage to 70,000 for condensation and dis- 
charge during infinitesimal pauses. The 70,000 volts 
were stepped up again and when they leaped a spark 
gap the voltage reached the astounding potential of 
5,500,000. In doing this he created an artificial storm 
that nearly wrecked the great laboratory and caused 
him to be lifted bodily from behind his walls of lead 
and hurled clear through a ground-glass window. When 
Marshall Dunning picked himself up from the trimmed 
lawn surrounding the laboratory, half dazed, his face 
and hands tingling with pain, his clothing in smok- 
ing shreads, he knew at once that he had been struck 
by his own artificial lightning. 

As suddenly as the artificial storm had arisen, it 
had vanished. Unmindful of the severe burns he had 
received he dashed back into the laboratory. Wreck- 
age was everywhere. Even the lead enclosure lay bent 
and twisted as though some giant hammer had flattened 
it into a shapeless mass. A gaping hole where the bolt 
had struck it, lay open. Here also was the spot from 
which he had been hurled. But, in looking over the 
apparatus, he discovered that the equipment for pro- 
ducing the storm remained in perfect condition and was 
functioning strangely. Now, as he looked at his meter 
readings, something struck him like a second bolt. He 
grabbed up a pencil stub and began jotting down in- 
strumental readings from the functioning devices on a 
pad of paper. It was then that the singed skin peeled 
from his numbed, burnt hands and stuck to the pad 
and pencil. Yet he gritted his teeth and made notes 
until he could no longer stand the terrific pain that 
surged through him. Then with a groan he sank to the 
floor. 

Thus he was found huddled perilously close to the 
flashing apparatus by Professor Hamlin, chief of the 
physical staff. Sparks were flying in widening circles 
between his head and the triple gaps. His head lay 
against a steel stanchion and his body would have been 
an ideal conductor for further wreckage. But Professor 
Hamlin did not hesitate to dash to his side and pull 
him away to safety. The step-up units were beginning 
to skip and the voltage was rising, searing flashes 
hummed songs of ominous destruction. The elder sci- 
entist raced to the input system and jerked the switch. 
The apparatus sputtered and went dead instantly. 

While Marshall Dunning lay swathed in smelly band- 
ages on a hospital cot, the Chancellor of the institution 
was holding a conference with department heads. 
Faces stern and serious, brows knitted and lips drawn 
tight, the scientists argued among themselves whether 
or not a certain young student was eligible to continue 
his studies at the Institute of Technology. The con- 
ference seemed divided onHhe subject and occasional 
hot' words were shot back and forth. In view of the 
great damage he had caused in the laboratory, there 
were those who demanded his dismissal at once. On 
the other side. Professor Hamlin held on stubbornly in 
Marshall Dunning’s defense. 

“I don’t give a damn how much damage that boy 
has done!” he shouted at Dr. Worton, who had just 
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issued a scathing denunciation against the youth for his 
persistent “fooling” in the laboratory: “He will make 
a name for this institution before many more moons! 
Whatever damage he has done will be amply covered 
by the Robertson Appropriation! The boy is a credit 
to this outfit and, if he is dismissed for working out his 
theories, then you can consider my resignation effective 
at the same time !” 

“Now, now, gentlemen!” the chancellor said: “It is 
not just a matter of dismissals. It is a matter of ex- 
pense. Young Dunning is without a doubt the finest 
student we have enrolled, but he is too expensive. Ac- 
cording to check-up, his research work has cost the in- 
stitution forty thousand dollars! What will our En- 
dowment Committee say when they learn of the need- 
less waste of materials ? Perhaps you are a little hasty 
in your ultimatum. Professor Hamlin !” 

Hamlin Wins 

T he scientist regarded him coolly for an instant, 
aware that his seething anger was mounting ever 
higher. 

“I was not hasty, my dear Chancellor !” he said : “I 
spoke what is in my heart! If a man cannot experi- 
ment in this institution without being made the goat 
in event of adverse consequences ; then I definitely de- 
clare myself off the faculty !” 

“Why should you take so much interest in young 
Dunning, professor?” Chancellor Hobson asked. 
“Would you be willing to reimburse the institution for 
half the amount of the damage ?” 

Professor Hamlin’s face twisted in exasperation at 
the Chancellor’s last query. 

“I’m interested in that boy because he is a genius 
at physics! What lies under that dun-colored hair is 
more than equal to the brains of the entire physical 
faculty! That’s why! I am professor of physics for 
the sake of science, not for the dollars that might come 
my way. You mark my words, that if you dismiss 
young Dunning you will have removed a valuable key- 
stone from the foundation of the institution ! If I pos- 
sessed the sum of $40,000, I would hand it to you at 
once. Moreover I have a standing offer from the Occi- 
dental University to preside over their department of 
Atomic Science. If Dunning is discharged we shall go 
there at once 1” 

“Then take him and go !” the secretary roared. 
“You’re just a money hog, Blakeley!” Professor 
Hamlin shouted, rising from his chair and lurching 
forward: “If you ever spent a cent for scientific ad- 
vancement you’d die of grief !” 

Secretary Blakeley picked up 5 Hook from the table 
and hurled it maliciously at the approaching physicist. 
The latter dodged neatly and it plunged into a corner 
with a spiteful smack. There never had existed much 
friendliness between Professor Hamlin and Secretary 
Blakeley; the former had always purposely avoided 
the latter simply to keep peace within the ranks of the 
faculty. Now a long smouldering hatred for each other 
was apparently manifesting itself. 

Chancellor Hobson rose immediately and planted 
himself between the two enraged men. 

“That is enough, gentlemen !” he said, sternly, placing 
both hands on Professor Hamlin’s chest to stay his rush. 
Dr. Blakeley’s face had reddened, but he remained 
seated without removing his horn-rimmed glasses. Per- 
haps he thought to protect himself from the gnarled 
fists of the physicist. At any rate the conference was 
suddenly halted by the deadly stillness that had fallen 
over if. The faculty sat around the conference table. 



casting sly glances at one another. Secretary Blakeley 
presently arose and stamped out of the room, as though 
washing his hands of the affair. 

“We naturally dislike to lose you, Hamlin,” the 
Chancellor said eventually: “And it is agreed that we 
all admire young Dunning as we admire you personally. 
You have done some marvelous work here, you have 
practically established our physical department on a 
firm foundation of important achievements. You must 
realize that, as Chancellor here, I am not the dictator 
of this institution. If I were, this conference would 
not have taken place. On the other hand I have learned 
that the Endowment Committee will not tolerate any 
considerable loss. Therefore, apparently, the only 
thing that is left for me is to protect myself and the 
rest of us, is to demand the dismissal of the offenders. 

“But, since you have taken the stand that you have, 
I’m going to attempt to set a precedent here by telling 
those above us to go to hell ! Since I have certain units 
of the institution in my own control now, there can be 
no really serious results. So, if you still are willing to 
remain with us, we shall be glad to have you.” 

“I would like to remain, beyond doubt. Chancellor,” 
the physicist replied, “but I refuse to do so unless Mar- 
shall Dunning is given a clean bill. That boy is going 
to assert his genius in very short order, and you will not 
regret keeping him on. the roster.” 

The silver-haired Chancellor smiled, as though re- 
lieved by a sudden decision. 

“Forget it, Hamlin!” he said: “Go to the boy and 
tell him that he is welcome to remain with us ; but for 
goodness sake, explain to him that our expenses are 
high enough without adding to them by wrecking the 
laboratory !” 

Professor Hamlin reached out and wrung the palm 
of the Chancellor. 

“Thank you, sir !” he said. He rose and stalked out 
of the room victoriously. 

But Professor Hamlin did not mention the matter 
when he went direct to Marshall Dunning’s room. That 
young man smiled wanly as the scientist entered, and 
held up his arms, swathed in gauze. His face was a 
smear of pasty salve and around his head was a tighty- 
wrapped bandage which held together several deep 
gashes. Hamlin looked down on him with admiration. 
And the faculty had threatened to expel him! Dun- 
ning was not aware of it ; but, in the plain unadulterated 
words of the physicist, it was a hell of an idea ! 

An Amazing Statement 

“TTrELL, you’ve snapped out of it, eh, Marshall?” 

VV Professor Hamlin asked first. The young scien- 
tist had been completely unconscious when Hamlin had 
last beheld him. Physicians were sewing Dunning’s 
gashes and anointing the burns and abrasions when 
Hamlin left his side several hours ago at the call of the 
Chancellor. Now the boy appeared to be coming along 
as well as could be expected but it would be weeks be- 
fore Dunning was able to move about comfortably. 

“Oh, I’m all right, sir,” Marshall replied weakly, try- 
ing to smile. The bandages were tight on his face and 
the smile refused to form, although his eyes glittered 
in gratitude. “I suppose I’m due for a kick in the pants 
for smashing up the lab,” he continued: “But what I 
have learned will amply pay for the damage!” 

“Learned?” Professor Hamlin asked, regarding him 
quizzically as he drew a chair to the bedside. “What 
do you mean, Marshall?” 

“Accidentally, sir,” the young man said, “I discov- 
ered a means for controlling the elements ! In produc- 
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ing my artificial lightning I also found a means to cre- 
ate a temporary field of unelectrolyzed air, my read- 
ings showed it. I believe, sir, that we can re-establish 
aviation on a greater foundation than ever before. 
What happened was that in a small area of the labora- 
tory I neutralized an artificial storm of great intensity. 
Of course what happened to me was that I deflected the 
whole force of it in my direction. But I don’t think 
there will be more City of Honolulu disasters — espe- 
cially through the elements !” 

“Just a minute, Marshall — you talk too fast!” Pro- 
fessor Hamlin said incredulously ; “Repeat it, will you ?” 
Dunning slowly repeated his amazing statement. 
Hamlin sat back in his chair and with glaring, unbe- 
lieving eyes surveyed the young man. 

“My God, Marshall!” he said: “You have taken the 
electric charge away from the atom? You’ve suc- 
ceeded in controlling and directing an artificial storm 
whose lightning intensity was more than five million 
volts? It can’t be true, Marshall, my boy! You must 
be laboring under a — ” 

Marshall Dunning chuckled at the incredulity of his 
beloved instructor. 

“Laboring under a curse of inactivity, sir !” he put in : 
“Have you ever known me to lie, professor? I’ve been 
here five years and I’ve never lied about anything. Now 
I’m laid up and can’t finish the work I started out to 
do — make aviation safe for man by neutralizing the 
elements ! By the way, if you will let me have my note 
book, I’ll prove my statements.” 

The scientist looked at him thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment and then leaned forward. 

“Notebook?” he asked: “What notebook?” 

“The one I had in my hands when I keeled over in 
the lab, sir!” Marshall replied. “Didn’t you get it?” 

“I didn’t see it, Marshall.” Professor Hamlin con- 
fessed : “I didn’t look around the lab when I found you 
there. I’ll go down and get it !” 

“Will you do that, sir?” the youth asked eagerly. 
“Find it and we shall work it out together !” 

But when Professor Hamlin reached the laboratory, 
two janitors under the direction of Dr. Blakeley were 
at work vigorously cleaning up the wreckage that had 
been left by Marshall Dunning. The secretary was en- 
gaged in tallying the damage, and writing his notes on 
a scarred batch of papers. He ignored the physicist 
entirely as the latter approached him. 

“See anything of a notebook laying around, Blake- 
ley?” Hamlin inquired, kicking at a pile of debris that 
a janitor was sweeping up. Blakeley continued his 
jotting as though he had not heard. The colored jani- 
tor regarded him questioningly and then continued 
sweeping. 

“Dr. Blakeley!” Professor Hamlin said evenly: “I 
asked if you found a notebook lying around?” 

The secretary turned and gave him a withering 
glance, and turned his papers over in his hands. 

“What difference does it make. Professor Harnlin?” 
he replied with stinging sarcasm in his tone: “It could 
be of little importance to anyone if I did !” 

Threateningly the physicist advanced upon Dr. 
Blakeley, who retreated backward, shoving the sheaf of 
fire-scorched papers into his pocket. 

“Listen, Blakeley!” Professor Hamlin said, halting 
before him and shaking his finger at the secretary: “if 
there was a notebook to be found here, you found it ! 
Hand it over !” 

Trembling at the hostile attitude of the physicist, the 
secretary insisted that he had found nothing. Profes- 
sor Hamlin, temporarily stumped, walked away and be- 



gan puttering around the heaps of rubbish and debris. 
The janitors came to his assistance; but they found 
nothing in the shape of that which he sought. Dr. 
Blakeley had edged his way out of the laboratory. Then 
the colored man spoke. 

“Doctah Blakeley done took the only papahs found 
heah, suh !” he said, frightened at his own admission : 
“But doan’ tell ’im I told you, suh !” 

“Thanks, Johnson ! That’s all I want to know ! 
Don’t you worry!” Professor Hamlin said, jubilantly. 
“I felt that the sneak had it well enough !” 

CHAPTER IV 

Blakeley Confronted 

W ITH anger rising in his heart Professor Hamlin 
mounted the stairs leading from the outside 
into the main building of the institution, and 
went rapidly to the office of the secretary. Dr. Blake- 
ley had not yet arrived and the physicist, lips drawn 
tight and fingers clenched into the palms of his hands, 
sat down to wait. He sat tensely for a few minutes, got 
up and began a ceaseless pacing back and forth across 
the carpeted floor. Presently he glanced at his watch 
and compared its readings with the big clock on the 
wall. He had been waiting twenty minutes and he be- 
gan to wonder if Dr. Blakeley had recognized some- 
thing of great importance in Marshall Dunning’s notes. 
What if Blakeley had understood the great value of the 
young man’s achievements in the field of physics? 
Blakeley was a smart man right enough, but was he 
brilliant enough to get the implications of Dunning’s 
discovery ? But you never could be sure of such a man. 
And so Professor Hamlin waited and waited in vain 
until he could no longer stand the strain. Then he 
hurried out of the room, cursing under his breath as he 
went. 

Some strange influence drew him again to the physi- 
cal laboratory. With unerring steps he returned to it. 
The janitors had removed the piles of debris and de- 
parted. The laboratory was quiet, deserted. He 
walked over and inspected the mass of twisted lead, 
crawled into it and studied the effects of the bolt that 
had struck it. He was amazed that Marshall Dunning 
had not met his death when the bolt struck. As he 
speculated upon the narrowness of his escape he heard 
shuffling footsteps on the sairs leading down into the 
room. He paused, out of sight, and peered through 
the gaping hole made by the bolt. 

Dr. Blakeley stood on the concrete floor just below 
the steps and scanned every nook and corner of the 
laboratory before he walked lightly to the equipment. 
He drew a scorched pad from his pocket and began 
what Professor Hamlin thought was diagramming the 
apparatus. Swiftly the secretary’s pencil shot back 
and forth across a blank sheet as he recorded the struc- 
ture of the equipment. Swearing under his breath the 
physicist watched from his obscure hiding place. Fre- 
quently Blakeley paused to listen. Hearing nothing he 
continued sketching until presently he folded the docu- 
ments neatly and placed them in a pocket. It has then 
that Professor Hamlin emerged through the hole in the 
lead shield and stood in plain view. Blakeley beheld 
him at once and his face reddened. Then he turned 
abruptly and ignoring the enraged physicist walked 
swiftly to the door. But Professor Hamlin had no in- 
tentions of permitting the secretary to get away. There 
had been plenty in the attitude of the man that aroused 
the physicist’s suspicions. What was he trying to do, 
anyhow? Steal for his own gain Dunning’s records 
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of his invaluable discoveries? Did he think that he 
could reap the rich harvests that lay waiting for some- 
one who had a formula that would place aerial travel 
and shipping once again in the realm of safe trans- 
portation ? 

With a bound Professor Hamlin was soon upon the 
secretary. Dr. Blakeley turned around and swung out 
with his fist. It caught the physicist square on the chin 
and sent him spinning dizzily to the floor. Without 
waiting to see the results of his thrust, Blakeley swung 
up the steps rapidly. Rubbing his jaw and tottering 
like a drunken man, Professor Hamlin arose to his feet 
and tumbled after his assailant. Swiftly his head 
cleared. 

Moving rapidly across the lawn toward a sedan that 
was parked along the curbing. Dr. Blakeley was evi- 
dently taking no chances of further encounter with the 
big-fisted scientist. Instantly Professor Hamlin swung 
into a run and overtook the secretary as he stepped on 
the running board of his car. 

“I ought to smash you, Blakeley!” he growled, shov- 
ing his clenched fist under his nose. A dribble of blood 
dripped from his lips as he opened them. Dr. Blake- 
ley saw it and trembled. “But I’ll let that wait until 
some other time! Now give me that notebook!” 

“What do you want with it, Hamlin?” Blakeley 
sneered. “I suppose you’re interested in the money, 
too, eh ?” 

“So that’s your game after all?” Professor Hamlin 
shot out. “You plan to capitalize Dunning’s discovery? 
You’re a dirty cad ! It’s none of your business what I 
want it for ; you give it to me !” 

“I’ll give you nothing, Hamlin !” the secretary gritted, 
bolstering his courage by the fact that a number of 
students were gathering nearby and regarding them 
curiously. 

“I saw you sketching the physical equipment! I 
know what you intend to do !” the physicist spat out a 
mouthful of crimson and clenched his fists tighter. 
“You’re intending to sell us out !” 

“You’re a liar, Hamlin!” 

Dr. Blakeley had made many mistakes In his life; 
but the greatest, perhaps, was when he made that last 
statement. The physicist’s right fist shot a short dis- 
tance upward and smacked under the secretary’s chin 
with a spiteful smack. Pie drew his left hand up in- 
stinctively and removed the man’s spectacles with a 
sudden, unexpected jerk. Blakeley faltered, half fell 
under the stunning blow and tried to leap into his car. 
But Professor Hamlin w,as not to be cheated. He 
grabbed the secretary’s arm and hauled him from the 
machine. Again his right fist smacked against the 
other’s face, but Dr. Blakeley made no attempt to 
retaliate. 

“Just as I thought, Blakeley!” Hamlin exclaimed: 
“You’re yellow clean through ! Now shell out ! I don’t 
want to make a scene of this but, if you don’t give me 
those papers. I’ll hammer you to a pulp I” 

“You’ll suffer for this, Hamlin !” the secretary prom- 
ised, pulling forth the scarred documents; “I’ll have 
you removed from the faculty! You attacked me de- 
liberately ! Take the papers and be damned to }mu !” 

He threw them at the physicist’s feet, and climbed 
weakly into his sedan and roared off the premises. 
Professor Hamlin reached down and grinning triumph- 
antly picked up the documents. 

Out of Confinement 

D ays passed slowly for Marshall Dunning. For 
three weeks after Professor Hamlin’s affair with 



Dr. Blakeley fie had seen little of the physicist. Vague 
stories had floated to him concerning the affair; but 
the wagging of tongues had long since halted and the 
institution once again settled down to its work. After 
the first few days of confinement following the acci- 
dent, Marshall Dunning seemed to be forgotten by the 
Institute. Except for rare visits from Professor Ham- 
lin and the attending physician, the young scientist 
found time heavy on his hands and it irked him to be 
unable to continue his work. But he had solace in the 
knowledge that Professor Hamlin could carry on the 
work from the notes. That was why Professor Ham- 
lin’s visits were few and far between. Every spare mo- 
ment the physicians could steal from his classes and 
consultations was spent in the laboratory working out 
the details of Marshall Dunning’s discoveries. The 
young scientist was aware of that and it helped to re- 
lieve his mind. 

There came a day when the physician dropped in and 
removed the dry, smelly bandages from his arms and 
face. He found them scarred and deeply furrowed 
from the ravages of the current that had nearly killed 
him. He groaned when he beheld them ; but offered a 
silent prayer of thanks that his arms had been spared 
from being burned off completely. The silky surface 
was inflamed, red and blue, and the itching sensation 
was maddening ; and he withstood a terrible urge to 
rake them with his nails. His face had not been quite 
so badly injured, though blue marks would remain to 
mar it. The gashes on his head had already healed and 
the scars would soon be hidden by his dun-colored hair 
which was well-whitened now around the temples. 

“We can cover up those burn scars by skin-grating, 
Marshall,” the physician commented as he plucked sev- 
eral fragments of dead skin from the youth’s arm: 
“After the inflammation drops to normal, we’ll be glad 
to do it for you. Of course your arms will always be 
more or less scarred and weak ; no getting away from 
that. You’re a lucky fellow to be living.” 

“I know it. Doctor,” Marshall replied, biting his lips ; 
“And I’m thankful. What’s a few scars anyhow? If 
I ever get enough money to pay for the operation I’ll 
let you fix ’em up, though. I’ll be graduating in two 
more years ; then I’ll probably secure a job somewhere.” 

“Well, Marshall, your days of confinement are up, 
anyhow,” the physician stated, rising ; “I suppose you’re 
glad, eh? But take things easy. Wash your arms well 
in clean, cold water. Forget about mechanic’s soap 
for a while. The grit may injure you. And try not to 
bruise them. Better see me once or twice a week for 
the present. Good luck to you, young man !” 

Marshall Dunning nodded and stared down at his 
red, wrinkled hands. 

“Humph I” he grunted. “Could have been worse !” 

Needless to say that Marshall Dunning was as- 
tounded beyond the description of words when he 
entered the laboratory. The wrecked equipment had 
been replaced by newer and more modern devices. 
Strange apparatus was everywhere. Huge vacuum tubes 
stood around compact electrical instruments. Shining 
electrodes, sphere-gaps, quartz balls and other scientific 
paraphernalia were everywhere. Hunched over a 
bench in a far corner was Professor Hamlin, alone. 
So intent was he that he did not hear the approach of 
the young scientist. Marshall placed a weak hand upon 
the physicist’s shoulder. Professor Hamlin jerked up 
immediately. 

“Glad to see you, Marshall !” he said, sticking out a 
grimy paw. The young man grasped it and winced 
under the other’s friendly grip. “How do you feel?” 
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“Kind of shaky and low-down, professor.” Mar- 
shall smiled. “Be all right shortly. The doc just 
turned me loose !” 

“That’s fine, son!” the physicist replied, wiping his 
hands on a piece of waste. “I’m happy to have you 
back. I’m stumped by this storm-busting machine of 
yours !” 

“Doesn’t it work?” the young man asked, a trace of 
alarm clouding his features. 

The physicist shook his head slowly. 

“Well — ^yes and no, Marshall,” he said. “I’ve dupli- 
cated your device up to the point where the magnetic 
gaps come in, but I just can’t detail the primary coils. 
Little too revolutionary for an old hand like myself. 
Perhaps you’d better give me a idea of it as soon as you 
can.” 

“Then you don’t think we can use the device as it 
is?” Marshall asked: “To neutralize any kind of an at- 
mospheric storm we’ll have to create an area of non- 
conductance as well as stable atmospheric pressure. 
We’ve got to do it, Professor Hamlin I” 

“Oh, I think it’ll function, but I can’t make it do so !” 
Professor Hamlin returned, nodding: “Certainly 

we’ve got to figure it out. You alone can do that, Mar- 
shall! I’m stumped!” He moved away from the 
bench and indicated, to a small apparatus. “There’s 
your storm buster, Marshall. Go to it !” 

Ready For a Test 

S ILENTLY Marshall Dunning studied the small in- 
strument before him. Professor Hamlin stood at 
his side and regarded it intently. Three quartz vacuum 
tubes that looked like transparent rolling pins were 
fitted in their sockets above the small coils. Two 
other tubes, the size of baseballs and as round, 
were half hidden in deep-set sockets. The metal base 
was flat and thick, the metal new and shiny. Loose 
wires ran from underneath the spherical tubes and 
hung down over the bench. Marshall’s eyes trailed 
them and found that they were connected with the low- 
voltage lighting system. He tested the twin spark-gaps 
with his fingers and then unscrewed the upper half of 
one, revealing a ball-coil. Expertly he removed the coil 
from its appointment and studied it. 

“All the ball coils made of wire of this weight, sir?” 
he turned to Professor Hamlin and asked: “How 

many coils in each ball ?” 

“Yes, Marshall,” the physicist replied: “I used num- 
ber 00 wire on each, allowing 40 M coils for each ball.” 
“Then in my opinion, sir,” the young man said, sim- 
ply, “your wire is too light to withstand the shock of the 
stepped-up current. I believe that we have snapped the 
primary coils in the vicinity of the magnetic center- 
sphere. The breaking of the wire would not cause a 
short circuit, because the magnetic center absorbs the 
short. But I think you’ll find that the trouble lies in 
the spark coils instead of the primaries. Suppose we 
rebuild these coils using number 01 wire? I think 
that will remedy the trouble. So far as I can see your 
device is exactly like mine. You must have followed 
my notes to the letter.” 

“By Jasper, I think you’re right, Marshall!” the 
professor enthused, throwing away his waste and rub- 
bing his hands: “We’ll try it! Just take it easy and 
watch I” 

Another week went by and, at the end of it. Pro- 
fessor Hamlin went to the Chancellor and made an 
announcement in behalf of Marshall Dunning. Dr. 
Blakeley, sneering behind his horn-rimmed glasses, 
was on hand. Strangely, he had failed to mention his 



affair with the physicist, though Chancellor Hobson 
could not have failed to learn of it. So far as Profes- 
sor Hamlin was concerned, the affair was forgotten 
and buried, yet his love for the secretary had not been 
increased by any means. Hostilities had always ex- 
isted between the two and from present indications it 
always- would. 

It was not long after Professor Hamlin’s interview 
with the Chancellor that things began to happen at the 
Institute of Technology. There came a cloudy, threat- 
ening day when a great bombing plane, with two-inch 
guns mounted in parts through her metal sides, flew up 
from San Diego and dropped down on the Institute’s 
private landing field. No hangar was large enough to 
house her, in consequence she remained in the open, 
her black batteries looming awesomely, her airfoils 
sheltering a dozen ■ wasp-type craft belonging to some 
of the students. 

When the bomber, X1572, landed on the field, the tips 
of her expansive airfoils had been as bare as her guns 
were ominously black. By some arrangement between 
the Chancellor and the Air Department of the govern- 
ment, the ship had been dispatched northward at once 
for Marshall Dunning’s experiment. Now the dun- 
thatched physics student, with Professor Hamlin at 
his side, worked tirelessly on the erection of three small, 
compact, streamlined devices. Two of them had al- 
ready been placed, one on the top surface of the long 
fuselage just afore of the towering triple tail-stabiliz- 
ers ; the other on the tip of the upper supporting airfoil. 
They saw the devices grow from a few ball-coils, nuts 
and bolts of beryllium, to a complicated apparatus 
which, the two scientists believed, would actually insure 
safety in flying through storm-infested areas. Now 
they were adding the finishing touches to the last appa- 
ratus on the tip of the left wing. Wires were being 
run between the three devices and joined to a central 
exhaust which protruded from beneath the twin tail- 
skids, for perhaps a half dozen feet. Observing the 
devices from a close viewpoint, one might have been 
struck with their peculiarity in the field of aviation ; for 
they departed abruptly from anything heretofore em- 
bodied in aircraft for safety as well as gyroscopic 
stabilization. 

Each apparatus had two sphere gaps, or coils housed 
within thick, steel balls, which stuck out on crescent 
supports for several feet over the tips of the wings. 
They looked like the ‘eyes’ of some mechanical snail; 
although they were rigid, held stiff by the thick sta- 
tionary arms. The tail-piece sent its gaps up over the 
stabilizer and bent slightly downward to a safe dis- 
tance from the ship’s surface metals. To all three 
machines were connected cables that ran from a small 
generator capable of creating the necessary voltage 
housed within the bomber. The surface instruments 
themselves, small as they were, stepped up the voltage 
to the desired intensity, creating the areas of electrical 
neutrality and constant atmospheric pressure about 
the ship. 

When the job was finished, Marshall Dunning and 
Professor Hamlin laid down their tools with feelings 
of utmost satisfaction, and regarded the results of their 
labors. They strode around the huge bomber and stud- 
ied the projecting sphere-gaps, awed that their own 
brains had evolved such an important advancement in 
the field of physics. Needless to say that each took 
great pride in himself and each secretly showered the 
other with praise for having achieved the feat. Of 
course it was Marshall Dunning’s experiment that 
brought the devices into being ; but without Professor 
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Hamlin’s help, friendship and vast knowledge of phys- 
ics, it simply could not have been perfected, particu- 
larly at that time. And Marshall Dunning was not the 
type to claim the limelight, despite the fact that his 
brain had created the thing. So, when newspapermen 
were invited onto the field to photograph the bomber 
prior to her taking off for the mid-Pacific base at Hilo, 
Hawaii, Marshall Dunning refused to be pictured 
alone. Professor Hamlin simply must share the cred- 
its ; not as a minor aid, but as one upon whom the inven- 
tor relied throughout. And the Institute of Technology 
shared in the honors, much to the satisfaction of the 
Chancellor. Marshall Dunning was indeed about to 
assert himself in the field of physics and at the same 
time prove an invaluable asset to the Institute of Tech- 
nology! Chancellor Hobson realized the fact at once 
and congratulated the youth. He praised Professor 
Hamlin, likewise, for his shrewd predictions concern- 
ing the young inventor. 

The experimental tests of the apparatus in the labora- 
torying during the next few weeks had been satisfac- 
tory to the government observers, and because of the 
possibilities of the thing, Dunning was being allowed 
to carry out his trials on a large scale. 

CHAPTER V 

The Take-Off 

F or days, storm warnings had been broadcast by 
the government warning all aircraft to shun the 
area of Latitude 25, Longitude 130. As a result of 
past experiences with storms between the California 
coast and Hawaii, the Trans-Pacific Company gave the 
areas a wide berth, despite the fact that their ships car- 
ried nothing but ballast. They sent the huge amphibians 
by a roundabout course that added hundreds of extra 
miles to the trip. Great ocean liners limped into port, 
telling of the terrific storms between the islands and 
the mainlands; but each report was looked upon as an 
aid to the efforts of one Marshall Dunning, budding 
scientist-inventor. Professor Hamlin agreed in this. 
And the two were as confident as the bomber’s pilots 
were skeptical. The latter did not seem to relish the 
idea of sending the great ship into a terrific atmospheri- 
cal upheaval Just for experimentation. True, aircraft 
could dodge storms by changing their courses around 
them; but only if they had time. The disaster to the 
City of Honolulu had been caused by the almost instan- 
taneous appearance of a storm directly in its path ; and 
storms sometimes are hidden behind innocent looking 
fog-banks. But the pilots of the bomber had their 
orders. They would be executed — even at the cost of 
the ship and their own lives — for the advancement of 
science. Yet the pilots, hardened as they were to the 
peculiar antics of the air, did not relish the idea. The 
X1572’s steel batteries and metal hull would be a fine 
conductor for even the feeblest lightning bolt ! 

Had they been thrown suddenly into a great aerial 
battle, the pilots of the bomber would not have felt so 
keenly uneasy; for they were drilled to combat danger. 
But now, as the ship raced across the landing for the 
take-off, their hearts were not in the experiments at 
hand. Yet the X1572 banked sharply, circled the field 
once and sudded across the heavens like a frightened 
bird. Her great, sixteen-cylinder radials roared 
mighty defies at the elements which lay in her course. 
She screamed through the air on a southerly route and 
vanished presently into a high-hanging fog bank, miles 
off the Coast. For seconds after she disappeared, the 
Chancellor and his faculty, newspapermen, scientists 



and the curious public could hear the thunder of her 
great motors and the hiss of her “props.” Then the 
landing was deserted and the world settled back to await 
the results of man’s most strenuous fight with the 
infinite ! 

Those within the rather limited confines of the huge 
bombing machine felt the entire range of human emo- 
tions as the daring craft sped westward and, sometime 
later, got her baptism in a semi-tropical deluge. She had 
entered at last the distant fringe of a terrific storm 
whose center of greatest strength lay yet some hun- 
dreds of miles ahead. Flying blind by inductor compass 
only, the X5172 had long since lost sight of the heaving 
billows of the Pacific some 30,000 feet below. She 
tore along through the deluge and bumped her way 
over dangerous down-drafts like a half-filled bottle in 
a sea of rolling oil. But Marshall Dunning and Pro- 
fessor Hamlin were not yet ready to throw into opera- 
tion the storm-neutralizing instruments they had erected 
on the ship’s wing-tips and tail. Nor were they actually 
enjoying the experience, as it were. 

Unaccustomed as he was to air travel, especially 
under such conditions, Marshall Dunning found him- 
self suddenly sick and nauseated from the terrific lurch- 
ings of the ship. Professor Hamlin, as he squatted 
beside a port behind the main gun turret, felt consid- 
erably ill at ease. The XI 57 2, built for the needs of 
aerial warfare lacked space for comfortable cruising 
under its present over-crowded conditions. In the main 
cabin, like the interior of a submarine engineroom, 
were the mechanical controls of the huge aerial battler, 
allowing only a narrow alleyway between two rows of 
apparatus. The air here was hot and stifling and the 
“black gang” sweated. Machine-gun turrets congested 
the forward cabin ; these were merely cylinders of steel 
which rose from the bottom of the hull up through the 
top. Triple guns were mounted within so that they 
could be swung on gimbals under the protection of the 
armor-plating. Nothing less than an inch shell could 
penetrate the cylinders and even them a straight hit 
was unlikely; so that the gunners confined within had 
a high degree of security. And should destruction 
overtake the ship, those in the gun turrets releasing 
their parachutes could press a lever and drop through 
the bottom to safety. 

All in all, there was too little room in the bomber 
for comfort even under the most pleasant conditions. 
Besides her ordinary crew of twenty-five men, includ- 
ing a galley artist, every inch of available space was 
consumed by a few privileged newspaper men, two Air 
Department authorities, a meteorologist, Marshall Dun- 
ning, Professor Hamlin and Dr. Blakeley. The secre- 
tary, being the official scientific recorder for the Insti- 
tute of Technology, was detailed against his protests 'to 
accompany the experimental flight. 

Squatting in a sheltered corner, oppressed by nausea. 
Professor Hamlin looked over at his erstwhile physical 
opponent. Dr. Blakeley’s face seemed to have lost its 
usual sneer and also some of its arrogant expression. 
Behind his horn-rimmed spectacles his eyes rolled with 
a deep-rooted fear as the ship suddenly dipped into 
solid sheets of rain, wobbled and plunged headlong into 
a forty-five degree dive. He clutched at a railing to 
steady himself as the X1572 righted herself and banked 
like an eagle flying against a head wind. Professor 
Hamlin managed to grin and winked at Dunning who 
was conversing steadily with a smiling reporter. Young 
Dunning was experiencing his first interview, much 
to the delight of the reporter. The latter was indeed 
getting a real stor}'- — one that would place him on the 
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list as a first page writer for a long time to come ! 

Into the Storm 

P RESENTLY the bomber heeled under an upward 
pressure and soared skyward like a rocket. She 
stood on her laterals for a long minute and then strug- 
gled to even keel as the greatest storm in history smote 
her head on! Long tongues of lightning flicked out 
from behind rolling masses and illuminated the heavens 
with a ghastly glow. A singing bolt shot perilously 
close to the X1572. The radials seemed to shudder 
under the force of the terrific air pressure and sput- 
tered, threatening to die out entirely. A man, sweat- 
covered and grimy, yanked at a reserve throttle and 
threw into operation a dual-ignition system. The other 
had accepted some of the bolt’s current, with the results 
that the outlet coils had snapped off at the terminals. 
Instantly the radials roared again in perfect rhythm 
and the bomber lifted herself out of a threatening tail- 
spin and levelled off into the terrific upheaval. Tons of 
water smashed with a roar on the ship’s metal surface; 
then those inside became aware of a different sound — 
a more dreadful note coming from without. The rush 
of water seemed to cease suddenly and in its place a 
rapid, staccato vibration overcome her. It became sud- 
denly cold within the X1572 and every man found him- 
self shivering to the marrow of his bones. There was 
one whose coldness was overcome without any extra 
effort, however, and that man was Dr. Blakeley ; he was 
too frightened to notice the cold. He appeared on the 
verge of prostration as the bomber heeled again at a 
terrific angle and plunged, her tail swinging in great 
circles. He clung like a madman to the railing and lay 
inert when she flattened again. 

Professor Hamlin gasped as he peered through a 
porthole at the sight. The air on all sides seemed to 
be a solid mass of gray and white. A barage of hail 
came down now and so suddenly that it was awe-in- 
spiring. Neither Marshall Dunning nor Professor 
Hamlin, nor any one else had suspected the presence 
of hail so far south ; but freak storms have always hap- 
pened — ^always will. Nor did either of the scientists 
have a chance to throw into operation the neutralizing 
apparatus before the storm struck. Thanks to the stout- 
ness of the X1572! An ordinary ship like the City of 
Honolulu and others of its type would have crashed to 
destruction under the first onslaught of such a hail at- 
tack. But the bomber was being tested to the utmost; 
for, virtually at the same second when Professor Ham- 
lin turned on the current that sped to the storm-neutral- 
izing devices, a sheet of hail smacked along the blades 
of tire aerofoils with a terrific roar. Even as he watched 
through the port, Professor Hamlin saw the surface 
plates rip along the right wing, starting from the jead- 
ing edge. Then the plates swung backward with a 
crash, tearing the metal as though it was a scrap of tin- 
foil. If left a gaping hole in the surface covering mid- 
way between the fuselage and the neutralizing instru- 
ment on the tip of the wing. 

Scarcely had Hamlin turned on the current when a 
sudden bolt of lightning swung across the skies. The 
X1572 shuddered as it roared by. Instantly one of the 
radials exploded in fragments. It created a purplish 
glow within the control room and a man, unfortunately, 
had been caught with his hand on the control of that 
one radial. He was hurled into a corner, a broken, inert 
thing, face blue, lips twisted in death. Under the force 
of a sudden downward draft the X1572 was caught in 
the grip of the pressure that held tightly to her torn 
right airfoil. She slewed over sharply and began a 



barrel roll that threatened to rip her to shreds. By 
some miracle she straightened with a sudden jerk that 
jerked the necks of those within her. Then suddenly 
the tips of the bomber’s aerofoils began to glow as 
the storm neutralizers went into action. Long jagged 
sparks leaped between the sphere-gaps from one instru- 
ment to the other in a great triangle. As the current 
was gradually stepped up from the low voltage of the 
small generators, the bomber seemed to be in the center 
of a hollow shell of pale-blue fire. 

As though the sun had suddenly chosen a single spot 
to concentrate its violet rays upon, the area surrounding 
the X1572 became free of atmospherical turmoil. 
The storm, raging on all sides just beyond the collar 
of the glow, appeared to have no effect upon it now. 
Flickering lightning, singing down out of the heavens 
with malicious intent was shunted along its surface 
when it encountered the protecting envelope that cradled 
the bomber. Sheets of rain flashed in luminous arrays 
on the fringe of the artificial photosphere, the devastat- 
ing wind whistled by passing harmlessly over and un- 
der. Loud peals of crashing thunder sounded on every 
hand. Livid streaks of lightning ripped the heavens 
wide. Masses of whirling storm clouds, twisted in gro- 
tesque formations, lay directly ahead in the core of the 
upheaval. To those within the ship it appeared that the 
heavens had put forth its every-known element to com- 
bat this man-made bird that hoped to conquer space. 
And into it moved on the X1572 wrapped in a ball of 
violet luminosity. 

As the bomber raced into the whirling maelstrom, 
the pilots struggled to maintain her on an even keel in 
spite of the gaping hole in her right upper aerfoil. The 
center of pressure upset, the machine careened far 
the left to combat the powerful pull that embraced her 
and kept her flying in a straight line. Then as though 
she had entered the fires of hell, the X1572 swung into 
the very core of the storm. The heavens were ablaze 
with lightning, flashing long, jagged streaks in constant 
array. Livid tongues shot from behind black thunder- 
heads and the following roars crashed down upon those 
within the ship, threatening ominously to crack their 
eardrums. But the violet glow, the sphere of luminous 
protection, followed the bomber until suddenly, for 
some reason, the instrument on the right wing tip 
flashed and went dead. Instantly the bomber was in 
the midst of destruction. 

Destruction Ahead! 

P OWERFUL winds embraced her and spun her into 
gyrations like a drunken, helpless thing. She 
whirled and twisted and stood on her tail, threatening 
momentarily to plung downward in a spin from which 
there could be no recovery. Beyond the dim light cast 
through the ports from the lighting appointments with- 
ing the cabins, the heavens were blacker than the pits 
of Hades except when the vivid blue flashes from the 
lightning displays revealed the airfoils. Far out on 
the right wing Professor Hamlin and Marshall Dun- 
ning, peering into the black, beheld a long streamer 
of cable whipping in the win. The young physicist at 
once snapped the current from the storm neutralizers 
and regarded the stern features of his friend. Professor 
Hamlin. 

“Looks like we’re done. Professor !” he said, hanging 
his head : “When that plate ripped off the wing it must 
have sawed into the cable connecting the instrument 
with the others. Must have taken a little wind and 
vibration to break the contact and throw the whole 
system out of commission. There’s no way of repair- 
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ing it in this storm !” 

Professor Hamlin put a hand on the dun-thatched 
physicist’s shoulder and shook it. 

“We haven’t cracked up yet, Marshall!” he said: 
“Until we actually do so there’s always a chance. Per- 
haps the other two instruments will help us get out of 
this storm to where we can climb out on the wing and 
splice the cables.” 

Marshall Dunning looked up and grinned, his hopes 
rising. 

“Let’s try it anyhow!” he said, yanking a pair of 
pliers from his hip pocket and severing the right wing 
cable close to the source of current generation. Pro- 
fessor Hamlin bound it with tape and bent it over out 
of the way. He switched on the current again as Mar- 
shall walked to a left port hole to watch the results. 
Instantly the instrument on the left aerofoil tip began 
to glow. Then a flash leaped across the gaps. A jagged 
streak of glaring artificial lightning crossed his vision 
as the gaps between the functioning instrument and the 
one on the tail became alive. At once the violet glow 
assumed its spherical shape again but the sphere 
seemed to have been cut in twain for it was invisible 
on the right side. The storm beat with all its fury 
upon the unprotected right airfoils and the ship lunged 
sharply to the right, as though a great weight had sud- 
denly been placed upon the tip. Unprotected on the 
right as she was, the X1572 began a whirling, circling 
motion with the tip of its right wing held down, allow- 
ing the left to move around it in great circles. Rudders 
hard to the left failed to relieve the situation. Then 
the pilots, suspecting the cause, yelled through their 
communication tubes for a decrease in radial revolu- 
tions, or the motors on the left. Nor did this have any 
effect upon the ship other than to cause its velocity to 
decrease and the ship itself to lose altitude. Little 
was left to do but to throw off the current between 
the two functioning instruments, lay tail to the wind, 
and fly before it as best as they could. But like Pro- 
fessor Hamlin and the others, the pilots were well 
aware that hundreds of miles of danger lay on every 
hand. (It would take several hours to reach the rim of 
the storm even scudding ahead of a gale, and many 
things can happen in a few hours especially under ex- 
isting conditions. To fly with the wind meant one 
thing; they would have the storm with them until it 
exhausted itself or they plunged into the Pacific as 
the City of Honolulu and many others before it had 
done. _ . _ 

No getting away from it; the X1572 was in a peril- 
ous situation indeed. With two perfect airfoils she 
might have weathered the storm. But with a torn 
right wing, and the wind blowing a gale of destruction 
into the hole, was a vastly different thing. And tak- 
ing everything into consideration, knowing that with 
perfectly-functioning storm neutralizers, the ship could 
nullify the storm in its immediate area, Professor Ham- 
lin called the commanding officer of the X1572 into a 
conference. Dr. Blakeley, white-faced and afraid, 
stood in the circle that knotted around Professor Ham- 
lin and Marshall Dunning. He watched every expres- 
sion that crossed the face of his old-time enemy. 
There was nothing hostile in the secretary’s attitude 
now. That had fled long since in the face of what 
seemed the inevitable. 

“Gentlemen,” Professor Hamlin said, evenly, scan- 
ning the tensed features surrounding him: “You will 
have to concede that Mr. Dunning’s storm-neutralizing 
devices have proven successful beyond doubt. Every 
one of you witnessed the protecting envelope which 



they created around the ship, neutralizing the storm 
that has been thundering on every hand. You are 
aware that the hail ripped a gaping hole in the right 
aerofoil, causing the cable of the neutralizing instru- 
ment there to snap and throwing the entire system out 
of operation. You all know that under present cir- 
cumstances things look mighty bad for us. I have a 
plan in mind that may save our lives, prove our inven- 
tions are what the world seeks, and bring the X1572 
into Hilo safely. But to do what I have in mind, one 
of us will necessarily have to give his life, perhaps, so 
that the others here may live. I nominate myself for 
that work — I’m going to climb out on the right airfoil 
and re-cable the neutralizer !” 

Marshall Dunning’s face paled. 

“It’s suicide. Professor Hamlin!” he said: “For 

you to attempt such a thing will mean certain death! 
Remember you have a family. You can’t do it, sir! 
I’m younger, stronger and footloose! Let me — ” 

CHAPTER V 

Choosing the Victim 

HE elderly physicist placed a rigid hand on Dun- 
ning’s shoulder and shook his head. 

“No, Marshall!” he said, warmly: “Your arms 
have not yet regained their normal strength. You could 
not keep yourself from being blown from the wing. 
Moreover, you could not splice the cables with numbed 
hands ! My plan is for you to attach ropes around me 
so that, if I am blown off the airfoil, you can haul me 
back in the ship again through the observation hatch. 
Let us not waste time arguing, gentlemen! It must 
be done now — ^the right neutralizer must be put into 
operation or the storm will crush this ship like an egg- 
shell before many more minutes!” 

“Professor Hamlin,” said Flight Commander Max- 
well : “As commanding officer of this ship I refuse to 
permit you to take such a risk ! Any one of my crew 
could crawl out there, do the splicing, and return safely ; 
personally I can perform the feat. Either step aside 
and allow me to go out, or draw straws for it. Every 
member of my crew is needed at his post. The man 
who must splice the cable will have to be chosen from 
this group !” 

“Then we’ll draw straws. Commander !” the scientist 
replied resignedly. 

Commander Maxwell pulled half a dozen matches 
from his pocket, nipped the end of one with his teeth 
and shuffled them. He ordered the newspaper men aside 
despite their protest, and passed the matches for selec- 
tion, holding them tightly between his thumb and fore- 
finger so none could see which was the shortest. The 
two government officials selected theirs. Commander 
Maxwell chose one and held it in the palm of his left 
hand, unseen. Marshall Dunning made his selection; 
then Professor Hamlin. They held the sticks hidden 
in tense hands. One more remained; wide-eyed, his 
face a pasty color. Dr. Blakeley reached out with a 
trembling hand and plucked it from the officer’s fingers. 
Shaking like one palsied the secretary stared at his 
selection for a long time, his lips muttering meaning- 
less sounds. 

“Gentlemen,” Professor Hamlin said suddenly : “I’ve 
won ! Here’s my choice !” 

He held his hand out and in the palm of it lay a 
shortened match stick. Commander Maxwell peered 
at it closely and shook his head. 

“No you don’t. Professor!” he snapped: “You 

broke the match yourself ! I saw the tip falling to the 
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floor! Here — ” He plucked a fragment of wood from 
his lips and held It out for all to see : “I have the piece 
from the match that I nipped with my teeth! It’s a 
game action by you, sir, to do that, but the man who 
selected the short match must step forward like a man ! 
Who has it?” 

All eyes roving around the tensed group finally 
settled upon Dr. Blakeley. He stood staring down at a 
sliver of wood lying in the palm of his trembling hand. 
It had been nipped off by the sharp teeth of the com- 
mander and it was still damp at one end. Presently he 
lifted his eyes and met the penetrating stare of Pro- 
fessor Hamlin. He flinched visibly and to the scientist’s 
utmost amazement, his shoulders suddenly squared and 
he stepped forward. 

“Hamlin 1” he said, handing the match to the officer : 
“There comes a time in practically every man’s life 
when he must defend his honor or forever be hounded 
by the curse of cowardice! I've been a yellow all my 
life, Hamlin! I’ve been a dirty cur barking but never 
biting because I am a coward. I’ve been waiting for a 
chance to get even with you for some imaginary griev- 
ance. What it was I don’t know! But I — PH go out 
on that wing and splice that cable! If I die — if I’m 
blown off — then the world will know that I went out 
like a man. If I live I hope you will forgive our past 
animosities and be my friend ! I am ready, gentlemen !” 

If Professor Hamlin and Marshall Dunning and 
the others had been struck by lightning they could have 
been no more electrified; though only Dr. Blakeley’s 
two associates understood the meaning of the secre- 
tary’s words. Professor Hamlin, studying the features 
of his erstwhile enemy, felt that there was something 
tragic in the words uttered by Blakeley. Though the 
man seemed to have discarded his cowardice, the phy- 
sicist knew that the secretary was v/aging a hard battle 
with himself. To go out on that airfoil under the con- 
ditions was indeed a heroic thing. Death seemed 
inevitable. Even with ropes to prevent the man from 
falling to the hungry waves far below, the chances were 
ten to one that the terrific air currents would dash him 
from the wing and crush his body against the metal 
side of the fuselage! Only a miracle could save him. 
Whether Dr. Blakeley realized all this in making his 
decision nobody knew. By the manner in which he 
donned a heavy, fur-lined aviation suit, one would have 
accepted him as a man well acquainted with such things 
as crawling out on airplane wings in crushing storms. 
He seemed nonchalant in the face of death. Perhaps 
Dr. Blakeley did have a better side, a finer heart, that 
had suddenly asserted itself. It has been known to 
Irappen. And usually it asserted itself under similar 
conditions as this. Only the hand of God can give to 
a cringing coward a fighting heart. 

As he donned a padded helmet preparatory to 
forcing his way through the observation hatch to the 
right wing of the bomber, Dr. Blakeley’s lips trembled. 
But he stiffened as Professor Hamlin managed to reach 
his side across the alleyway of the plunging, rolling 
plane. Hamlin saw that the secretary’s eyes were actu- 
ally moist. 

On the Wing! 

“T)ETTER let me go out, Blakeley!” the physicist 

i~J whispered, bending close to the secretary. Dr. 
Blakeley shook his head firmly. 

“Thanks, Hamlin!” he replied, regarding the other 
speculatively: “I won the job and I’m going to do it! 
I want to apologize for my past actions before I go. 
Professor. There are others, too, whom I’d like to 



say a few words to, but I’ll have to let you say them. 
Everybody who ever knew me will say I was a cur! 
I hope this experience will change my entire aspect on 
life. If I live through it I’ll try to make amends for 
my past.” 

“That’s being mighty white, Blakeley,” the physicist 
said: “I wish you luck, old man! When you get out 
to 'the instrument grab hold of that flying cable and 
lash it down to one of the motor supports. You will 
be dragging another cable along with you and when 
you get them lashed down splice them together. We’ll 
be ready to help you back into the ship when you signal 
by a wave of your hand. Hold on tight to the motor 
stanchions as you go along. Shake, Blakeley ?” 

His eyes still moist but flashing. Dr. Blakeley reached 
out and grasped the hand of Professor Hamlin as 
Marshall Dunning coiled a heavy manila line around 
his waist and tied it in a triple-square knot behind him. 
The secretary turned and faced the dun-thatched 
student. 

“You’re a man, Dunning!” he said, simply. “You’re 
the greatest asset the old Institute has ever had. I 
hope you go a long way, young man !” 

“Thank you. Dr. Blakeley, good luck!” the youth 
said, peering into the other’s partly-covered face. 

There was something pitiful in the appearance of 
Dr. Blakeley as he mounted a short flight of grated 
steps up into the observation compartment. Climbing 
behind him. Professor Hamlin reached up and grasped 
his ankle, giving it an assuring squeeze. The secretary 
grunted softly in acknowledgment and crouched on the 
top platform ready to ease himself out into the writhing 
elements when the hatch swung open. Flight Com- 
mander Maxwell stood at his side, crouching, and with 
a heave, shoved the hatches upward. Balanced by 
weights they opened easily enough; but the wind 
smashed into them spitefully. Dr. Blakeley gave him 
a hand and they locked them open. A sudden deluge 
of water poured in, drenching them. Wind shrieked 
an ominous song through the opening and pounded 
those within it, downward. The great drafts from the 
racing airscrews thrusting a terrific wind pressure back- 
ward, all but tore Blakeley from his position. A ter- 
rific deluge lashed him and threatened to tear him to 
shreds. He turned his head sideways to catch his 
breath and then with a slow, mighty pull upward, he 
left the compartment and began crawling along the 
top of the fuselage toward the center motor supports, 
dragging the cable and life-line with him. 

As he played out the lines. Professor Hamlin offered 
a silent prayer that this man might succeed in his efforts 
and be returned safely. The X1572 heeled into the 
wind dizzily and dipped her nose downward. But the 
pilots held her up stubbornly. Long streaks of light- 
ning played through the heavens. Bolts roared peril- 
ously close, at times creating a deathly glow over the 
outer structures. In Stygian blackness, Dr. Blakeley 
snaked his way across the surface of the bomber. He 
hugged it close, face flat against the ice-coated metal 
to protect himself from the stinging blasts. Snaking 
his hands forward along the corrugated surface for a 
hold on something to pull himself ahead, they encoun- 
tered the jagged edges of torn steel. When one of the 
radials had exploded, fragments had penetrated the 
bomber’s structure, leaving needle-pointed barbs stick- 
ing upward. Unmindful of the gashes his palms re- 
ceived, he crawled tensely, expecting momentarily to 
be hurled into the foaming depths below. With each 
sickening plunge of the X1572 he felt that his end was 
at hand. But strangely he felt no fear. When the 
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ship suddenly encountered an air pocket and dropped 
several hundred feet on even keel, he felt his stomach 
churn. Swallowing hard he finally reached the central 
motor stanchions and paused for breath. 

After a moment’s waiting, clinging tightly with one 
arm locked into the support’s weight-reducing holes, his 
shoulders perilously close to the whirling props, he 
pulled a flashlight from his jacket and sent a thin beam 
of light along the right airfoil. He returned it to his 
pockets again and began to wiggle forward, lying flat 
on his stomach, arms outstretched between the stan- 
chions. Great displays of fierce, awe-inspiring lightning 
illuminated the blackened heavens. Through it he saw 
the tip of the airfoil seventy-five away. The small, 
compact storm neutralizer was there. He had to reach 
it. And he began to realize that the most dangerous 
part of his journey lay between the last radial and the 
instrument. Between the two existed a bare surface a 
dozen feet across. How could he get over it with noth- 
ing to support him, not even the slightest hand-hold? 
Well, he thought, wiggling forward, he’d worry about 
that when he came to it ! 

A peal of thunder crashed down. Dr, Blakeley in- 
stinctively hugged the surface. The bomber’s struc- 
ture trembled under the terrific vibration. He closed 
his eyes waiting for the ship to plunge. But something 
more powerful than the elements seemed to hold it 
aloft. After tortuous seconds he went on again. Per- 
spiration made him uncomfortably hot despite the sharp 
chill of the rarefied air and the ice that coated the ship 
in a thin, slippery sheet. It was raining ; but it was a 
cold, icy rain that soaked through to his body through 
the fur-lined costume he wore and frosted the ma- 
terial into the ice. But Dr. Blakeley was not aware 
of that. His efforts were so powerful against the 
shrieking wind that the freezing of his clothing to the 
ice was unnoticed. He had to exert all his strength to 
wiggle an inch! 

The Rescue 

E ventually he found himself dinging to the 
end radial. A dozen feet away lay the useless 
neutralizer. He heard the snap of the flying cable even 
above the whine of the wind and the crashing of the 
thunder. The cable was snapping like a whip as the 
wind held it out behind the wing. Gripping the per- 
forated radial supports, he searched for his flashlight. 
Locating it finally, he flashed a ray of light forward 
toward the wing-tip. Before him lay the gaping hole 
that had been ripped in the airfoil by the hail. Per- 
forated braces lay exposed and his heart leaped. Reach- 
ing outward he grasped a brace and swung himself 
into the hole where he lay for an instant, panting. The 
wind tugged at his costume and whined a frightful song 
of death around his throat. He buried his face in his 
arms to avoid the cutting sting of sleet and rain. Flesh 
clung to the sleeves when he lifted his head again, but 
he did not feel the pain. His fingers, long since dead- 
ened by the ice, seemed like things of bone. They were 
cut and torn and the blood was frozen upon them. 
Dr. Blakeley had long since lost all fear of death. In 
his mind was one uppermost thing now. That was ; he 
must reach the neutralizer, pull in the flying cable and 
splice it to the one that he drew behind him. He reached 
around instinctively to feel its presence. The cable 
was still there were Marshall Dunning had fastened it. 
And the lifeline was taught. He laughed insanely as 
he touched the hemp. 

The journey across the intervening distance was one 
of terrible torture for Dr. Blakeley. Jagged edges of 



the torn metal snagged at his jacket. The straps which 
held his overall-trousers tightly bound around his ankles 
had whipped loose. Frequently they caught on jagged 
steel and he jerked them loose, leaving flesh and blood 
on the obstacles that held him. He stopped again and 
flashed his light. So rapidly had he traversed the 
treacherous area he had at last reached the neutralizer 
before he was aware of it. Another mighty jerk would 
have carried him beyond it and sent him hurtling from 
the wing to what ? — to death 1 He paused to laugh 
hysterically at the thought of death. How welcome it 
would be as a relief from the burning pain of his 
wounds! But Dr. Blakeley was not yet ready to die. 
He had a mission in life to fulfill before he left it. 
With that thought singing loudly in his brain he grasped 
a metal brace with a nerveless hand and leaned far out 
over the wing. A sudden air current caught hold of 
him and almost pulled his grip loose. But his hand 
was clamped to the brace and refused to be torn loose. 
Bone and sinew held his weight and the force of the 
elements tugging at him. One leg slipped over the 
lateral lift. He felt it sliding and with a superhuman 
effort he managed to climb back again. Almost ex- 
hausted, he ran his hand along the side of the neu- 
tralizer for a chance feel of the cable connection. He 
felt a rise on the steel casing of the device. That was 
all. He knew it was the cable connection because be- 
yond it the neutralizer’s surface was flat. His hand 
traced along the cable for inches and then he clamped 
his frozen fingers upon it. 

Slowly, very slowly he drew the wire to him, coiling 
it under his body. Seconds passed like eternal cen- 
turies and presently a flash of lightning revealed the 
end of the cable within his reach. He grabbed at it 
and drew it under him, mumbling like a deranged 
mother over the body of a dead babe. Great sobs es- 
caped his cracked, frozen lips. With something akin 
to rising joy in his numbed body. Dr. Blakeley edged 
his way back into the jagged hole. Pausing to thrust 
the cable through one of the perforations to hold it 
down, he clung in a grip of death with his legs hugging 
the braces. After what seemed hours of excruciating 
punishment, he reached the protection of the radial sup- 
ports again. With his legs wrapped around them he lay 
on his stomach and slowly spliced the two cables to- 
gether. FTis hands, deadened to touch, were almost 
useless ; yet somehow he bound the cables together and 
taped them firmly, securing them to the stanchion to 
which he clung. A terrific flash crossed the heavens 
and its accompanying crash of thunder smote him like 
a hammer. The radials missed as one on the left air- 
foil developed a short. Stunned into insensibility. Dr. 
Blakeley’s form sagged. His legs, clamped around the 
support, loosened. The X1572 went into a nose-dive 
and plunged in sickening whirls downward. 

With his head and shoulders protruding above the 
open hatch. Professor Hamlin saw Dr. Blakeley’s flash- 
light slide out of his pocket as the bomber plunged. The 
light, sending a feeble ray into the darkness, rolled off 
the wing and vanished. With a shout, the physicist 
began hauling in the lifeline. It gave a sudden jerk 
that nearly tore it from his hands as the secretary’s 
body lurched off the airfoil and hurtled downward to 
the end of the hemp. Instantly those at the ship-end 
of the line began to haul it in frantically. Dr. Blake- 
ley’s inert body swung like a great pendulum under the 
fuselage as the ship straightened and the storm neu- 
tralizers began to glow. Keeping constant vigil over 
the man whose enmity had made his life at the Institute 
of Technology anything but happy. Professor Hamlin 
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had watched the process of cable-splicing. Dr. Blakeley 
had kept his flashlight glowing while he worked. He 
had finished just as the bolt struck the radial. Marshall 
Dunning, at the physicist’s command, had instantly 
turned on the current into the three neutralizers. And, 
now, the huge bombing ship rested easily again in the 
protecting envelope of the violet atmosphere. Like a 
miniature plane in a glowing soap-bubble, the X1572 
scudded through the storm on an even keel! The ele- 
ments were neutralized 1 

The End of the Flight 

W HETHER life had flown from Dr. Blakeley’s 
body they could not know until he was returned 
to the ship. Gently now they hauled in the lifeline. 
Dr. Blakeley was a heavy man ; but a dozen hands were 
pulling in the line. Rapidly the hemp was drawn in 
through the open hatch and presently Professor Hamlin 
was seen to reach outward and grip the jacket of the 
limp form of the secretary. Eager hands rose to help 
lower him into the ship. Apparently dead, he was 
placed at once upon the floor between the machine-gun 
turrets. Those who beheld his torn flesh shuddered. 
But Professor Hamlin, aided by Commanded Maxwell 
and Marshall Dunning, bent over him at once, chafing 
his bloodless hands. His face was unrecognizable. His 
cheeks were frozen until the flesh w'as cracked and 
swollen. Flesh had been torn from his fingers and 
palms and his nostrils were plugged with ice that was 
slowly, very slowly melting in the warmth of the room. 
Dr. Blakeley was not yet dead; but so close to it that 
Professor Hamlin was alarmed. The man’s heart 
fluttered weakly, but it was beating nevertheless. Dis- 
covering the fact, the physicist and the others worked 
over him feverishly. Pure alcohol was taken from the 
ship’s medicine chest and applied to the secretary’s 
frost-bitten body. He was rubbed unmercifully by- 
eager hands. Presently his eyes opened, and he stared 
about him in mortal terror. 

When the United States Army bomber X1572 landed 
at Hilo, hours later. Dr. Blakeley was stark, raving 
mad. Delirium had embraced him as the bomber raced 
through the raging elements under the protection of 
her violet globe of atmospherical neutralization. Pro- 
fessor Hamlin and Commander Maxwell had been 
forced to tie the secretary in a narrow bunk to prevent 
him from injuring himself and the others. Insane, he 
had raged until the commander administered an injec- 
tion of narcotics. Now, as he was lifted from the ship 
into a waiting ambulance for which Commander Max- 
well had radioed ahead, the secretary was raving again, 
his mind totally deranged. Hardly had the doors of 
the machine been closed than it tore off the field and 
raced toward the base hospital. 

Breaking away from the' throngs of people and per- 
sistent newspaper men. Professor Hamlin and Marshall 
Dunning followed the ambulance. Press men trailed 
after them, snapping photographs, grinding off reel 
after reel of film. But the two refused to be inter- 
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viewed until an hour later, they emerged from the 
hospital and informed the world that after a few weeks 
of rest, Dr. Blakeley would not be much the worse for 
wear, beyond the loss of several frozen fingers. They 
told how the secretary had saved their lives by his 
daring feat. Professor Hamlin paused to point to 
Marshall Dunning. 

“There, my friends,” he said, smiling, “stands the 
man to whom the entire world is indebted ! Mr. Mar- 
shall Dunning, the world’s premier storm buster! Mr. 
Dunning’s research has made it possible to neutralize 
the elements, so that future aviation need not fear the 
terror of storms. He has conquered everything that 
natured has placed in the path of man’s conquest over 
the air! To him goes all credit. I have acted merely 
as his lieutenant in the matter of making the air safe 
for man and his mechanical birds. Pie really doesn’t 
look it, gentlemen, but Marshall Dunning is without a 
doubt the greatest physicist the world has ever known. 
These are my statements ; publish them as such !” 

Marshall Dunning’s features flamed. Awkwardly he 
ran his scarred hands through his dun-colored hair and 
stammered for words. 

“Don’t believe him, gentlemen!” he insisted. “While 
I lay in bed, taking life easier than Riley, Professor 
Hamlin constructed the storm-neutralizing instruments. 
It could not have been done without his invaluable skill. 
As for being the world’s premier storm buster, I assure 
you that I have been scared almost to death all the way 
over from the States !” 

The reporters guffawed loudly, not at anjdhing Mar- 
shall Dunning had said, but as a result of his em- 
barrassment. 

“How about the United States government. Profes- 
sor,” inquired a serious-faced reporter : “Did they pur- 
chase the storm neutralizers?” 

Tlie other reporters listened eagerly for the reply. 
It would be news no matter what the answer was. 

“The two government representatives with us have 
stated emphatically that the United States will purchase 
all rights to the instruments, gentlemen,” Professor 
Hamlin said : “Moreover, the government’s reward for 
the achievement, along with the rewards offered by the 
other nations of the world, will go to Marshall Dunning 
and myself. We have agreed that half of this stagger- 
ing fortune will be given to the Institute of Technology 
at Pasadena to form the Marshall Dunning Appropria- 
tion for the Advancement of Physical Science.” 

They posed for another round of photographs, spoke 
a few words into a battery of microphones and then 
retreated into the hospital again to await the time when 
they could see their friend. Dr. Blakeley. And it need 
not be said that aviation was again re-established on a 
firmer basis than it ever had been before! No aircraft 
of any type thereafter would be complete, and approved 
by the Department of Aeronautics until it was equipped 
with the Dunning Storm Neutralizers. As a result, 
man at last conquered the air! 

And Marshall Dunning rested content. 

End. 




{Illustration hy Winter") 

The head was composed of three hu^e meteors better than two hundred feet thick, with rou^ 
sides resembling miniature mountains careening through space. In the wake of the first three 

came smaller ones. 
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|IGH up, on the top floor of a hundred-story 
building sat a man at a desk. Before him 
was an array of dials, a system of switches 
and intricate electrical appliances. Several 
hundred glass bulbs of various sizes flashed 
on and off intermittently in the wall over his desk. 
Fitting over the top of his head and 
around his ears was a shining, silver 
cap with a wire leading from the top 
to the apparatus before him. He was 
one of the world’s interplanetary 
radio operators of the twenty-sixth 
century, sending and receiving daily 
messages between Mars and the 
Earth. 

One of the largest glass bulbs sud- 
denly shot into brilliance, and with a 
fierce crackling, an electric spark 
closed the gap between two metal cyl- 
inders, which paralleled one another 
about a foot apart. At the same time, 
the operator leaned forward, and 
with practiced hand, quickly manipu- 
lated several of the dials to various 
points, after which he threw one of 
the switches into place. A low dron- 
ing sound filled the room, and a large 
cylinder upon which was rolled ^ 
a continuous sheet of thin 
aluminum began to slowly re- 
volve. As the brilliant blue- 
white flare in the glass bulb died 
away, the droning noise turned 
to a high keyed whine which 
broke off abruptly. The cyl- 
inder stopped while the multi- 
tude of tiny glass bulbs again 
glowed separately at intervals, 
as they had been doing just be- 
fore the message had come in. 

The operator shoved a lever 
at his side, and a small roller 
cut across the large cylinder, re- 
leasing a sheet of the thin 
aluminum which fell on to the 
desk before him. Cut through 
its thin metal texture was the 
message from Mars in the three 
universal languages of the 
Earth. The radio operator now 
turned his attention to a smooth 
plate which rested in the shape 
of a semi-circle about two feet 
long and half as wide. On the 
flat side of the thick composi- 
tion plate, a black screen arose 
several feet in a vertical plane 
at a right angle to the plate, so 
that the screen faced the oper- 
ator. Placing the aluminum 
sheet upon the plate, the oper- 
ator threw another switch, sim- 
ultaneously pressing a button 

marked “Meteorological Bureau.” The screen suddenly 
glowed, throwing a series of orange-hued rays on a 
slant down upon the plate bearing the narrow sheet of 
aluminum which grew indistinct, finally fading, until 
it disappeared from sight. The radio man threw back 
the switch once more and the screen grew black again. 
The plate was now as empty and bare as before he 




LOWLY the human race is 
emerging from its earthbound 
traditions and is casting its eyes 
towards the heavens. It was not so 
many years ago that weather changes 
were little understood, and there was 
much misinformation connected with 
them during the past twenty-live 
years. We have just begun investi- 
gating the atmospheric ocean, and 
we are slowly arriving at a point 
where long range forecasting becomes 
possible. 

As soon as our activities are ex- 
tended beyond our earth it will be- 
come necessary to send space flyers to 
chart the open spaces for scientific re- 
search. It is already known that the 
space between the earth and the sun 
contains a good deal of foreign mat- 
ter, such as meteors, and even im- 
mense meteoric dust clouds. These, 
in cutting off the radiation of the sun, 
exert a tremendous influence upon 
our weather conditions. Furthermore, 
such meteors may contain strange and 
valuable elements. It is the explora- 
tion for such things that our author 
has used as a basis for his aviation 
story of outer space. And, incident- 
ally, it is a story which will keep you 
on the jump right through. 



had laid the message upon its surface. 

In the Meteorological Bureau, two thousand miles 
away, the officials read the message from the aluminum 
sheet which had been transmitted by radio. One of 
them, an elderly man, walked over to the end of the 
room, the wall of which was bordered into a squared 
shape by panels. The color of the 
wall inside the dark panelling was a 
dull gray. He advanced to a round, 
metal, inlaid section of the floor. As 
soon as his feet came in contact with 
the metal, a picture suddenly flashed 
upon the surface of the wall, and the 
sounds of exclamations and loud 
laughter broke in upon his ears. The 
elderly scientist was looking into a 
comfortable room fitted up with 
lounges and easy chairs. Four young 
men were the sole occupants, being 
engaged in a game at one of the 
tables in the room. 

The game ceased as the four came 
to sudden attention, facing their 
superior who now spoke. 

“Jan Trenton.” 

“Here, sir.” 

“Get your ship ready for instant 
^ duty. I have a message from 
the Martian observatory at Fo- 
mar which states that several 
large meteors are approaching 
from the region of Jupiter and 
the asteroid group. It states 
that they will pass close to Mars 
to-night at 23 :43, Earth time, 
two hundred thousand miles 
above its South Pole. From 
past experience, you know what 
is required of you. Bring back 
samples for the Bureau to ana- 
lyze as well as any precious 
stones or metals you may dis- 
cover.” 

The scientist turned towards 
his companions once more, and 
as his feet left the metal section 
of the floor, the picture imme- 
diately disappeared and the tele- 
vision screen was once more re- 
placed by the somber, gray 
color. 

At the space ship base, in the 
same huge city which held 
the Meteorological Bureau, Jan 
Trenton prepared for his trip. 
Getting into a private elevator, 
he propelled himself at a dizzy 
speed up through the interior 
of the tall building to the roof. 
The last five stories were open- 
air landing bases for the air- 
craft and space flyers. The first 
level was for the air flyers which 
plied among the ports of the Earth ; the second was 
reserved for space ship freight carriers going to and 
from Mars; the third housed the freight ships which 
worked between Venus and the Earth ; while the fourth 
was left to passenger service between the Earth and 
the two planets. The top landing level was used for 
miscellaneous purposes, the Meteorological Bureau. 
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controlling a section of it for their use. 

Off Into Space 

A S Jan gained the roof, he found everything hustle 
. and bustle, with space flyers and terrestrial aircraft 
coming and going. He went to the hangar of the 
Meteorological Bureau and entered. A long line of 
small space flyers stood side by side. Like the larger 
space ships, they used the same means of power, that 
supplied by atomic energy. A terrific speed could be 
obtained in outer space, and the fantastic speed of the 
Earth and the other cosmic wanderers of space might 
well be likened to the space flyers as the speed of a 
turtle is compared to that of a jackrabbit. 

The young astronaut approached his tiny space flyer. 
It was shaped like an egg, except that it was more 
elongated, and the two ends tapered down to blunt 
points instead of being rounded. It was mounted upon 
four revolving metal spheres set into its keel instead 
of wheels as landing gear. It was especially adapted 
for the use of exploring meteors, for all sides were 
studded with grapples and jointed drills as well as 
claw-like iron rods. These latter, which were also 
jointed, were capable of acting in the capacity of 
fingers in grasping material and placing it into the 
receptacles which lined the sides of the little space car. 
All of the exterior apparatus was manipulated by 
mechanical control from within. 

Jan inspected his oxygen tanks and fuel supply, and 
tested out the mechanism of the craft which he found 
to be working perfectly. He called an attendant, and 
together they wheeled the craft out upon the roof level 
which was bathed in the warm sunshine of a June 
morning. The young astronaut entered the space flyer, 
closed the door, and was alone in the air-tight com- 
partment just large enough to accommodate him. On 
the instrument board before him were dials, levers, 
gauges, buttons and queer apparatus which controlled 
and operated the various features of the craft. He 
turned on his oxygen supply and his air rejuvenator so 
that the air could be used more than once, after 
which he shoved his starting lever forward. The craft 
raced suddenly off the roof and into the cloudless sky 
above the vast city of the twenty-sixth century. 

Up and up he arose, until those upon the roof lost 
sight of his flyer as it disappeared, a minute speck 
against the deep blue of the sky. Below him, the city 
could be seen as an indistinct, white blur upon a back- 
ground of green. Farther and farther he rose until 
he was in the rarefied atmosphere of the upper air cur- 
rents. It grew intensely cold, and the young astronaut 
found it necessary to turn on the heating system. He 
now increased his speed from an even 300 miles an hour 
gradually to 1,000 miles an hour 'until he should find 
himself beyond the friction of the Earth’s atmosphere. 
At this speed, it was but a short time before the tiny 
space flyer found itself in the vacuum of outer space. 
The little craft had six windows of a thick glass-like 
substance which was colored a deep transparent brown 
to nullify the blinding glare of the sun. The windows 
pointed in six different directions, and it was from 
these that Jan noticed the daylight ebbing, to be replaced 
by the utter blackness of night, except where the 
blazing ball of the sun shone through the brown glass 
windows. Through one window, he could see the 
curved contour of the Earth which he was so rapidly 
leaving, while from each of the other five windows the 
dazzling brilliance of the clustered stars shone with an 
iridescent gleam never seen upon Earth. 

Jan did not notice the beauties and wonders of outer 



space, for he had seen them many times before, and so 
he watched his instrument board, increasing his speed 
.until he hurtled through space in the direction of Mars 
at the rate of two thousand miles per second, eating up 
the distance at more than seven million miles per hour. 
While he was in the vicinity of the Earth, a steady 
stream of small meteorites beat a tattoo upon the space 
ship, but as he left the Earth farther behind, the meteor- 
ites with which he came in contact were few. Many of 
them were large, and traveling at the rate of ten to 
twenty miles per second could have damaged his flyer. 
But an instrument recorded the approach of the large 
ones, and when one came within a distance of ten 
•thousand miles, a small bell inside the craft started 
ringing, while a small arrow in a glass case pointed 
out its direction. 

The young astronaut sped on through the ether void 
for the equivalent of an Earth day. Through space it 
was eternal night, with a sun shining from out of the 
blackness. Immeasurable distances off in all directions 
were millions of suns and worlds. On ahead of him 
Mars was growing from a dull red point of fire to a 
rose-colored sphere, appearing as large as the moon 
does from the Earth. The rotating sphere grew larger, 
in proportion to the speed of his approach, its two 
twinkling satellites becoming visible, one just below, 
and the other to one side, of the planet. Behind him, 
he saw the Earth as a large, green star of the first 
magnitude, and on looking sharper, he saw an accom- 
panying point of light beside it. 

Jan would have liked very much to have landed on 
Mars so that he could have stretched his limbs, but he 
dared not, for the chronometer at his side told him that 
if he were to intercept the meteor train the other side 
of Mars, he would need all of his time. He rapidly 
neared the red planet which now appeared as a huge 
ball, filling all three of the nearest windows. Jan made 
a circuit around the planet, passing by the darkened 
half which lay sleeping under the repose of a Martian 
night, and continued on towards Jupiter. He sighted 
the South Pole on Mars, and kept his ship some two 
hundred thousand miles aliove it on a direct line towards 
the great planet Jupiter. He watched a dial which 
recorded the approach of giant meteors within a distance 
of a hundred thousand miles, for soon he expected the 
group of cosmic wanderers to come sweeping along on 
their aimless journey. If he missed them, it would 
be necessary to land on Mars and get new bearings at 
the observatory before he continued the chase, but he 
disliked doing this for it would take more time and be a 
reflection upon his efficiency. And Jan was working 
for a promotion to the passenger limited between Venus 
and Mars. 

The Meteor Train 

T he bell tinkled ! He looked at the dial and saw 
that the needle pointed straight ahead of him upon 
the course he was pursuing. The company of meteors 
were rushing toward him head on. He turned his flyer 
on a slant, and slackened his speed continuously for 
hours until finally it was down to twenty miles per 
second. He was rushing off at an acute angle so that he 
would avoid a possible collision. He watched the 
needle and saw that the train of meteors would soon 
be opposite him. He was careful to place himself on 
the sunward side of their approach, for had he been 
on the opposite side, they would have passed within a 
few feet of his flyer and he would have been unaware 
of it, except that his dials would have announced their 
proximity. He now watched the dial which recorded 
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the smaller number of miles, and saw that the meteors 
were a thousand miles distant. Turning his flyer back 
in the direction from which he had come, he ran parallel 
to the course the celestial bodies would pursue, slacken- 
ing his speed down to ten miles per second. The dis- 
tance, as his dial informed him, was rapidly being 
decreased by the oncoming meteor train. It was now 
within five hundred miles of him, uncomfortably close, 
considering the fact that he was not entirely certain of 
its speed. The astronaut was traveling ten miles per 
second in the same direction as the meteors’ course, and 
the cluster comprising the meteor train was bearing 
down upon him, so he figured that it must be traveling 
at approximately fifteen miles per second. He tested 
it by speeding up his space flyer to the same rate; it 
gained on him slightly. The young astronaut decided 
to allow it to pass him, and then come up from behind ; 
so continuing at fifteen miles per second, he awaited 
its passing, five miles from its course. 

He saw it only as a sudden indistinct flicker, for it 
passed at a speed greater by three thousand miles per 
hour than his own. Increasing his speed, he began to 
creep up behind the meteor cluster, preparing for his 
hazardous work of running alongside one of the meteors 
at the same exact speed, and hooking on with his 
grapples. It required nerve, precision and dexterity, 
and many an astronaut had met his death trying to ride 
a meteor in the seas of space. 

He soon came within sight of the cosmic wanderers 
and whisked by them. It was hard work attuning his 
speed exactly to that of the meteor group, and as he 
slackened his speed, the meteors flashed past him once 
more, reflecting the sunlight which struck them. It 
was the delicate control of the little space craft which 
finally enabled the astronaut to ride even with the 
meteor train only a hundred yards away. From this 
distance he surveyed it. The head was composed of 
three huge meteors better than two hundred feet thick 
with rough, jagged sides, resembling miniature moun- 
tains careening through space. In the wake of the 
first three, came smaller ones with fragments inter- 
mingled with dust. 

The young astronaut singled out the nearest of the 
large meteors and sent his space ship in on a narrow 
slant which would gradually converge with the course 
of the meteor, bringing the two together. One hand 
was I'eady on the switch operating the grapples, while 
his other hand rested on the steering controls. All 
immediate danger would be over when he grappled on 
to the celestial body, but it was perilous work, requiring 
experience, skill and steady nerves in order to close 
successfully upon the giant meteor. 

The sun beat its blinding light upon the rugged, un- 
even side of the huge meteor, throwing into sharp 
relief every detail. The sunlit portions lay scattered 
over its face, relieved by numerous shadows due to the 
fact that the irregular surface did not allow the sun- 
light to strike all of the meteor’s side which faced the 
sun. These shadows, because the great rock lacked a 
surrounding atmosphere, lay etched in bold relief, so 
that the sunlit side of the meteor presented a series 
of shadows and illuminated crags to the young 
astronaut. 

Probably the remains of an old comet, thought Jan, 
gazing thoughtfully at the meteor he was nearing slowly 
but surely. It was odd how queer it was shaped, bulg- 
ing at the top, and narrowing at the bottom. Some- 
how, it was an unpleasant reminder of something he 
had seen but could not place at the moment. He was 
within a hundred feet of the great piece of rock, and 



gradually the distance narrowed as they raced along 
through space together at the rate of sixteen miles a 
second. 

Suddenly, an uncomfortable discovery forced itself 
upon the mind of the young astronaut. As he neared 
the meteor, he recognized what it resembled, and why 
it had stirred his memory so strangely. From a short 
distance away, it bore the perfect likeness of a death’s 
head! There was the white, bulging forehead, the 
sloping jaws, and two huge, round shadows, with a 
third midway below it, for the sunken eyeholes and the 
nose. Most horrible of all was the mouth, bearing the 
fixed grin of death! The death’s head glared at him 
malevolently, as if issuing an ominous warning! 

Jan Trenton was not superstitious. Superstition had 
died out completely from the Earth hundreds of years 
ago. But the abruptness of the discovery, and its grue- 
some appearance startled the young astronaut and, for 
the first time in his career as a lone space flyer, he felt 
himself weighed down with an overwhelming sense of 
loneliness. Out in this vast depth of endless space he 
was millions of miles from friends and all manifesta- 
tions of life with this grinning effigy, one of the freakish 
coincidences of the Universe, as a solitary companion. 
From whence had this meteor come? Probably from 
the region of the asteroids adjacent to Jupiter, possibly 
from outside the solar system, from some other, system 
of worlds, having traveled to this destiny perhaps for 
the last billion years or more. 

He had half a mind to swerve off from his pros- 
pective landing on the huge meteor, and couple on to 
one of the other two, but he laughed at himself and his 
unreasonable timidity. He dispelled by ridiculing him- 
self the morbid imaginings, which had been stimulated 
through sight of the death’s head. He prepared to go 
through with his original plans, despite the fact that 
the task was strangely distasteful. 

The young astronaut was now very close, so close 
that the meteor towered above the little space ship. 
Jan stood ready at the grapple controls, waiting for 
the supreme moment of contact. It came with a ter- 
rific jar which threw him out of his seat against the 
side of the flyer, bruising him severely, just as he 
shoved over the grappling controls. He must have 
made a slight mistake in his calculations of angles, 
thought Jan, for he had not been prepared for the 
shock of the contact which greeted him. The grapples 
had taken 'hold, anyway, and he was safe for the pres- 
ent, at least. Fie feared, however, that part of his out- 
side apparatus had been damaged in the contact, but 
if there was enough of it left with which to work on 
the meteor, he did not care, for he could have it re- 
paired when he got back to Earth, or he might even 
stop at one of the Martian stations, for that matter. 

Caught ! 

H e tested the grapple controls, the rock drills and 
the iron fingers, finding that over half the num- 
ber on the flyer next the meteor were either broken or 
jammed out of shape. With the remaining exterior 
apparatus, he took samples of the meteor’s substance, 
drilling out small chunks and depositing them into the 
receptacles along the side. The next procedure was to 
ascertain whether or not the meteor contained valuable 
metals, unknown substances or precious stones. 

Before him, at the top of his instrument board were 
three dials ranged in a row. The central dial was a 
huge affair, while its two companions, one on each side, 
were a great deal smaller. Each of the two small dials 
was equipped with a small manipulator which moved 
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the needle around the face. The dial on the left rep- 
resented the means by which the young astronaut dis- 
covered whether or not a meteor held diamonds, sap- 
phires or other valuable stones. At various intervals 
around the face of the dial, the names of all precious 
stones known to science were marked off. By slowly 
moving the arrow around the dial, and pointing to the 
name of each individual jewel, it was possible to find 
out the presence of one or more of the stones. Above 
the dial was, a small light which flashed on whenever 
the arrow pointed at a type of stone which was present 
in the meteor’s mass. 

The small dial on the extreme right operated on the 
same principle except that it was for finding various 
metals. Around the rim of the large dial in the middle, 
was listed all of the elements composing the Universe. 
Opposite the name of each element was a small indi- 
cator which swung away from it, pointing towards the 
center of the dial; outside, rested a series of small 
buttons, each button communicating with one of the ele- 
ments listed within the dial. A button depressed would 
cause the tiny indicator to swing out of neutral and 
point to the element, providing that element was pres- 
ent in the meteor’s composition. In this manner, a 
great many combinations not listed on the two smaller 
dials could be formed to ascertain their possible ex- 
istence within the meteor. 

Jan tested the meteor for the various stones. It was 
entirely devoid of gems. Had he discovered a supply 
within the wanderer of space, the astronaut would have 
drilled them out, providing they were near the surface, 
for the little space flyer was equipped with the facility 
for pointing out the definite location of the stones as 
well as recording their proximity. In case of their 
being too deep for the surface drills, he would chart 
the course of the meteor, and if the deposit of jewels 
or metals proved valuable enough, a wrecking crew 
would be sent out a few days later to overtake the 
meteor and extract its treasures. 

He now turned his attention to the right hand dial, 
his hand upon the manipulator which sent the arrow 
around the face in short, periodic jerks. As he ex- 
pected, the light above the dial flashed on when the 
arrow pointed to “iron.” He found that the bulky 
mass also contained nickel, and a small amount of 
platinum whose scarcity did not warrant the trouble of 
its extraction. The central dial proved the fact that 
the meteor’s main constituents consisted of iron and 
aside from the nickel and platinum deposits was en- 
tirely devoid of all other minerals. 

Having finished with the death’s head meteor, Jan 
decided to cast loose and explore the other two celestial 
wanderers which comprised the meteor train. The 
astronaut loosened the grapples, and threw in his con- 
trols which would send him away from the meteor. To 
his surprise, the space flyer refused to move. He 
turned on more power, and still his flyer did not budge, 
though he knew that his atomic energy machine was 
functioning perfectly, for his instrument board told 
him that. Evidently the force of his contact with the 
meteor had been so great that the little space car had 
become wedged in the side of the meteor, or else the 
twisted parts of the broken grapples and the other ex- 
terior apparatus which had been damaged in the col- 
lision, had become jammed into the meteor when the 
two came together. It was certain that he was stuck 
fast, and that he must search for some means which 
would effect his release from the predicament in which 
he found himself. He wished now that he had heeded 
the grave premonitions the sight of the gruesome meteor 



had awakened in his mind, and avoided contact with 
it. But then, it was likely to happen to any space flyer 
engaged in the same hazardous pursuit as his. 

He worked vainly at the controls of the damaged 
grapples and the jointed, exterior appliances, but the 
attempt was useless for they remained as immovable 
as if cast in a mold of steel. He was a prisoner, a prey 
to the death’s head meteor which carried him farther 
away with it every moment, traveling at sixteen miles 
a second. They would soon pass by Mars, continue 
upon a route midway between the Earth and that planet, 
and eventually on out of the solar system towards the 
distant stars. What would be his fate? Would he 
starve, or his oxygen supply give out ? Jan did not for 
a moment contemplate such thoughts. The Meteoro- 
logical Bureau, seeing that he did not return within a 
reasonable time, would radio Mars, and the observa- 
tories of both worlds would train their giant telescopes 
upon the meteor train and discover his plight. No 
doubt, they were watching him now, the largest tele- 
scopes revealing his space ship as a small bright speck 
upon one of the three larger spots. It would be only a 
question of time, then, before help would be sent him, 
and his release obtained. 

His thoughts were suddenly interrupted by a crash- 
ing jolt which once more threw him out of his seat at 
the instrument board just as it had done when his car 
had landed upon the meteor. What had happened? 
The meteor must have struck something, and it could 
be nothing more than one of its two companions, for 
there was nothing else in this vast void for it to strike. 
It might have been another flock of meteors, and had 
it been so, his instrument board would have announced 
their approach long before this. 

Jan’s logical reasoning, and his cool headedness in 
the face of the alarming situation, led him to the fol- 
lowing solution. When his space car had landed upon 
the meteor, the force of the contact had been great 
enough to push the celestial wanderer off its course 
slightly, and all of the time it had slowly but surely 
converged its plane of direction with that of its nearer 
companion, so that they had come together at an acute 
angle, producing the shock he had just felt. 

If this was so, thought the young astronaut, then the 
course of the meteor upon which his space ship was 
imprisoned must have veered again, following the sec- 
ond contact, slightly changing its course once more. He 
examined his instrument board and peered out of the 
brown glass window into the black, cosmic void. The 
sight which greeted his eyes appalled him with its ter- 
rifying significance fraught with sinister menace ! Be- 
low him was the planet Mars, and the meteor on its 
changed course was rushing at it full speed ! The red 
planet appeared as a half circle of light, new contours 
appearing upon its face from out of the darkened half. 

The face of the young astronaut was drawn into 
tense lines, as he turned about towards his instrument 
board to find that the distance between himself and the 
planet Mars was a little better than a hundred thousand 
miles. He rapidly figured that unless he could release 
the space flyer from the giant meteor, he had but two 
hours in which to live ! The death’s head meteor, which 
was originally charted to pass by the planet Mars was 
now, through two slight collisions with the space flyer 
and the other meteor, plunging head on towards Mars ! 
Jan visualized his end. The wanderer of space with 
its prisoner, traveling sixteen miles a second, would 
hurl itself into the Martian atmosphere which, though 
thinner than that of the Earth, would offer a great 
enough friction to create out of the meteor a blazing 
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ball of fire, screaming through the air like a juggernaut 
to bury itself beneath the surface of Mars with a ter- 
rible detonation! 

A Desperate Hope 

W HILE the meteor was miles above Mars in the 
upper reaches of the rarefied atmosphere, the 
young astronaut would die of the intense heat from 
the friction of the air. Under the terrific heat, the 
space flyer would explode and burn up to a cinder within 
the space of a fleet second, to leave the death’s head 
meteor mass continuing on its wild flight to destruction ! 

Jan Trenton quickly snapped himself out of the 
channel of gloomy, terrorizing thoughts which assailed 
his mind, holding it paralyzed for a brief moment. He 
had nearly two hours by Earth time before the meteor 
reached Mars, and he would die like a man, fighting for 
his life to the very last minute. He gazed out of the 
window on the side towards the meteor to note his 
position, and find out in what manner he was caught. 
A chili crept over him at Jhe irony of fate 1 The little 
space car was jammed up against that dark rift of 
shadow which was likened to the mouth of the death’s 
head! From a short distance, it would appear as if 
the grinning skull held the space flyer in its teeth, car- 
rying it rapidly to oblivion! 

If he could only have torn the imprisoned grapples 
free. But this was impossible in view of the fact that 
they were on the outside where he could not gain access 
to them. He released his atomic energy in all direc- 
tions, trying to work his way loose, but the flyer was as 
immovable as a part of the meteor itself. He placed 
a terrific power behind him, capable of sending him 
racing through space at top speed had he been free. It 
was well that the staunch little craft had no weak spot 
or it would have torn itself to pieces. But the space 
car was strongly made and the effect of its great, atomic 
energy release was not to free the space ship or divert 
the course of the meteor, but to cause a surprising 
result. The meteor began to rotate on its axis, slowly 
turning in the direction opposite to that of the power 
release. 

The planet Mars flashed past the window at. short 
intervals, its semi-circle of light glowing a dull red. As 
Jan peered from the window during several complete 
rotations of the big meteor, he saw that the rest of the 
meteor train had vanished, no doubt pursuing their 
original, aimless course past Mars. 

The young astronaut had one last plan, and he lost 
no time in proceeding to put it into operation. He 
would attempt to drill his way out with the exterior 
drills on the little craft towards the side which was 
held by the meteor. It was a question whether or not 
the drills could free him before the meteor crashed 
into Mars. He reached quickly for the controls which 
operated the drills to find that there were only three 
drills on that side of the flyer towards the meteor which 
had not been damaged. The others had either been 
broken off or else lay twisted amid the wreckage of the 
exterior apparatus which imbedded itself in the meteor. 
Jan set them going, directing their sharp ends into the 
rock around the point at which the little space craft 
clung to the meteor. Tiny showers of dust rattled 
against the sides of the flyer as the drills bit into the 
huge meteor rotating slowly, as it ate up the distance 
to the great world upon which it was destined to crash. 

The young astronaut watched the three drills work, 
operating them from inside the flyer, while at frequent 
intervals he would steal glances at his chronometer, 
and then at the Martian planet which was gradually 



filling his field of vision. A feeling of sickly despair 
tugged at -his heart, and hope grew dim as he saw that 
he had less than three quarters of an hour left. He 
had drilled a series of holes in the meteor all the way 
around the imprisoned grapples, at a distance of several 
inches apart. With the steel fingers on the jointed rods 
outside his car, he had torn away what rock had been 
loosened, and still the flyer clung to the face of the 
whirling meteor rushing towards Mars at a frightful 
speed, diminishing the distance at nearly a thousand 
miles a minute. 

Still he worked) doggedly at his controls, and a cold 
sweat broke out upon him as he watched the minute 
hand crawl slowly around the chronometer. Glancing 
at his three drills, he saw that one of them needed 
changing, and proceeded to place it in a new position. 
His spirits were at low ebb, but as long as life existed 
in his body, the young astronaut would continue the 
attempt to free his imprisoned flyer, and extricate him- 
self. Jan felt that in his perilous calling he had cheated 
death too long, and that this time the grim reaper held 
the winning cards. The hands on the chronometer had 
now stolen to a position which indicated that less than 
fifteen minutes were left him. The vibration of the 
drills could still be felt within the space flyer, and a 
steady swish of meteoric debris against the side of the 
craft made itself heard. 

Jan gazed dully out of the window away from the 
meteor whose rotation gave him a round-trip view of 
the entire sky. He was now so close to Mars that he 
could clearly discern some of the mountain ranges and 
flat, red deserts as the planet swung past his eyes. He 
gazed longingly at the brilliant green star, his home, 
which turned upon its orbit far off in space. He had 
left it for the last time. The scintillating stars gleamed 
brilliantly in the blackness and from the incandescent 
mass of the sun leaped great columns of flame. Once 
more the meteor had completed its day of little more 
than a minute, and the certainty of doom grew more 
ominous. 

As the last minute crept around on the chronometer, 
Jan Trenton prepared for his end. Setting the three 
drills working at their maximum speed, he turned on 
the entire power of the craft as it sailed down into 
the Martian atmosphere with the meteor on its terrific 
flight. A glare of light flitted quickly through the win- 
dows, and a weird whistling arose to a wailing scream. 
Just before he lost consciousness, the young astronaut 
was aware of a great wave of heat which swept over 
him like a blast from a furnace. 

The meteor struck upon the darkened side of Mars 
at an hour closely preceding dawn. Martians who saw 
it, afterward described it as a great ball of fire which 
rushed out of the sky like a comet, setting the heavens 
aglow with its glare. While still high in the air, it 
exploded with a loud concussion which was heard for 
hundreds of miles, the masses of scattered fragments 
catapulting themselves into the quivering ground, throw- 
ing up a cascade of dirt and rocks, flattening trees, and 
leaving great craters. It appeared to burst into two 
large central nucleii with smaller pieces surrounding 
them. Those near its landing place reported a tre- 
mendous wave of suffocating heat which swept the 
vicinity when the meteor landed. 

Deliverance 

A S Jan came to himself, his first sensation was a 
dizzy feeling in his head, and the oppressive 
warmth within the space flyer. He gathered his scat- 
tered wits together. Hadn’t the crash come yet? It 
{Continued on page 650) 
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I dropped my whole load oi bombs and side-slipped desperately to get out of the path of the 
explosion I knew was coming. It came with an ear-breaking concussion; the plane swayed 

and pitched. 
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AR below and to the 
northwest shone the 
lights of New York City. 

Above were the stars of 
a summer night. To the 
east and south, and below, rolled the 
waters of the Atlantic. The only 
sounds I could hear were the smooth 
hum of my Hispano-Suiza “Special” 
motor, the whir of my propeller, and 
the whistle of the air in the struts, 
as my plane cut the air at 270 miles 
an hour. I was on a practice flight 
testing a new type of plane, with 
which the United States intended to 
regain the Schneider Cup. 

The beauty of the sky, and the 
glow of the lights of the great city, 
induced my thoughts to take a con- 
templative turn. Here I was, a cap- 
tain, and a not-altogether-unknown 
captain, in the air service of the greatest nation on 
earth. My ship was a combat plane built for fighting, 
but I was likely to see no fighting. The United States 
was at peace and likely to remain so ; for there was no 
nation powerful enough to attack us. New York, called 
by certain foreign nations “the bomber’s paradise” be- 
cause it contains more wealth in a smaller area than 
any other city on earth, was safe. Instead of being 
used in war, my ship would be used only in the con- 
tests of peace. Well, so be it. There was enough 
danger in the Schneider Cup races to satisfy anyone, 
except, possibly, the graduates of a “fly-by-mail” course. 

So ran my thoughts as I sped through the air. Then 
I became aware of a gradu- ^ 
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ally-increasing hum far to 
the east. At first I thought 
it another plane; but the 
hum was higher in pitch and 
much louder than that from 
a plane, coming to me from 
that distance. It reminded 
me most of an enormous 
bumble-bee. 

The sound gradually drew 
further away; and it had 
practically died out when, 
far to the east, I saw what 
I took to be a great flash of 
lightning. A minute or two 
later I heard the sullen roar 
of thunder. The lightning 
flashed again and seemed to 
break into an almost steady 
discharge, I searched the 
sky for clouds, but there 



crossed 



/ F we knew more about the atmosphere 
surrounding our earth, the science of aerial 
navigation would be much further advanced 
than it is to-day. 

Few people realize that we are living at 
the bottom of a fluid ocean which we call 
air, and that this fluid’s actions are so com- 
plex as to be almost unpredictable. Create a 
tremendous atmospheric disturbance at one 
point, and immediately a large area becomes 
affected in peculiar ways. 

This is brought out most convincingly 
in the present story, which is based upon 
good science and shows how we can be placed 
at the mercy of the elements by a clever scien- 
tist. Not only that; but, if he is selfish he 
fan deprive us of some of the vital necessities 
ofi life. We are glad to introduce Mr. Johnson 
as an aviation-science-fiction writer of the 
first rank. 



The wind blew in terrific blasts and, 
to my dismay, it came from almost 
any point of the compass. The roll 
of the thunder was incessant and the 
flash of the lightning had become 
almost a steady glow on the horizon. 
Yet no clouds were visible, nor did I 
see any that night. 

The plane rolled, pitched, dropped, 
and rose; and, since it was a racing 
craft, and lacked the sturdy construc- 
tion of a “stunt” plane, I began to 
expect any moment to have a wing 
broken off by the cross winds. I 
pulled the throttle wide open until we 
roared through the night at some 450 
miles an hour ; and began climbing in 
an attempt to get above the storm. An 
enormous sea was running. Soon the 
coast of New Jersey was below me. 
The storm center s.eemed to be directly 
behind me ; so I headed straight inland. 

The violence of the wind had decreased considerably 
and I glanced at my compass to get my bearings. _To 
mv surprise the compass showed that I was moving 
due north; though I had thought myself headed south 
of west ! Looking at the heavens, I saw with consterna- 
tion the north star in the east. I again looked at the 
compass, and was astounded to see it spin around on 
its axis once or twice and then point in exactly the 
opposite direction from that in which it had been point- 
ing ! Oearly the instrument was not to be relied on. 
At the same time my motor began to miss, and a minute 
later gave a final cough and stopped. I tried desper- 

ately to start it again. 

> ^ 



my mind that it 



were none. The thought 
might be a terrific thunderstorm whose lightning was 
visible while the clouds that caused it were still unseen. 
The roar of the thunder became continuous and my 
plane began to rock in vicious gusts of wind. Far 
below me quite a sea was getting up. I increased the 
speed of the plane to 300 miles an hour and this steadied 
it somewhat. 

The peculiar features of the storm aroused my curi- 
osity and, for a few minutes, I turned my plane toward 
it. But the wind was so strong and so gusty that I 
soon turned and headed for Langley Field. I had not 
gone far before I began to have doubts about reaching 
either that or any other earthly haven. 



There was nothing to do 
except to make a night land- 
ing in unknown country. I 
dropped a flare, which 
showed an open field about 
two miles away, and began 
a spiral glide. Although, 
from my altitude, I could 
make it without trouble, I 
recognized that landing on 
an unknown field is always 
dangerous. So, while still a 
few hundred feet in the air, 
I dropped another flare and, 
to my horror, saw that the 
field was full of stumps. 
But I had to continue down 
and landed at some sixty 
miles an hour (all racing 
planes have high landing 
and congratulated 



speeds) 

myself on avoiding the stumps. But, just after my ship 
had lost most of its speed, I struck squarely on one. 
When I finally examined the plane, I saw that the 
landing gear was so damaged that it was impossible 
to take off again without repairs. 

What the Papers Reported 

SOON found a road and, getting a ride with a 
passing motorist, reached a small town. I was in 
northern New Jersey and, as it was now almost one 
o’clock, I decided to spend what remained of the night 
there and take an early train to New York in the 
morning. The plane could not be moved without a 
wrecking crew, and I could return for it in a day or two. 



I 
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In the jniorning, before I boarded the train, I pur- 
chased a New York paper to get the account of the 
queer storm last night. 

In black bold headlines I read : 

BIG STORM OFF NEW YORK COAST I 

Large Death Toll Feared — Damage Runs 
Into Millions 

A terrific electrical and wind storm, evidently 
centered some 75 miles east of New York harbor, 
broke last night at 10:00 p. m. It was accom- 
panied by what the Weather Bureau describes as 
the most boisterous seas ever reported. Much 
shipping is thought to be lost. The waves that 
broke over New York harbor have done millions 
of dollars damage to shipping, docks and wharves. 

It is reported by observers that the level of the 
water in the harbor sank several inches, and that 
there was a very strong outgoing tide at 10:10 last 
night, though at that hour the tide should have been 
coming in. At 10:35 the water returned into the 
harbor with the force of a tidal wave, rising over 
thirty feet in the Narrows. There have been few 
detailed reports of casualties yet; but it is certain 
that there has been considerable loss of life. . . . 

The storm was accompanied by a severe electrical 
disturbance. Telegraph and telephone wires within 
a radius of some hundred miles around New York 
City were put out of commission for hours. 

Then it was my vanity that made me overlook the 
other large headlines on the same side of the page and 
to hunt for and find a small note in the lower corner 
of the paper: 

WRIGHT CUP WINNER REPORTED 
SAFE 

Captain David Anderson Makes Forced 
Landing in Northern New Jersey 

It was at first feared that Capt. David Ander- 
son, the army flier who won the Wright Cup in 
1950, was lost in last night’s severe storm; but he 
wired from New Jersey that both he and his plane. 
The Sparrow Hawk, are safe. Capt. Anderson 
was making a trial flight off the coast at just about 
the time the storm struck. . . . 

CHAPTER II 

The Thunderer 

ROM this small note I glanced, back at the headlines 
I had missed : 

CRANK CLAIMS RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR STORM 

Writes Letter to Heads of Governments De« 
manding Supreme Power — Threatens Re- 
currence of Last Night’s Storm if 
Demands Are Not Met 

(By A. P.) — Government officials at Washing- 
ton last night received the following letter, which 
it is understood has been sent also to the heads of 
every important nation in the world; 

To the Governments of the World: 

Last night the world was treated to a display of 
my power. I created the storm that ravaged New 



York’s coast. The world will readily recognize 
what devastation I can cause by the full exercise 
of my power. In order to purchase my good will, 
the world will do the following : 

1. Pay me the sum of one billion dollars to be 
placed at my disposal according to directions to be 
given later. 

2. The services of three hundred men, scien- 
tists and technical experts, whom I shall name, 
shall be placed at my disposal. 

3. A territory of one hundred square miles in 
some temperate climate shall be set off as my abso- 
lute kingdom. I am to be supplied with guards 
and laborers in such numbers and at such times 
as I may demand them. No one except the per- 
sons I designate shall enter this territory. 

4. I shall have absolute control of all marriages 
and the right to sterilize any person or group of 
persons at any time. 

My rule will be of incalculable benefit to the 
world generally. The human race is now threat- 
ened by a number of dangers which the govern- 
ments of the world will not and cannot prevent. 
The greatest of these dangers is the multiplication 
of the unfit. In the natural state the unfit of any 
species, whether animal or man, are killed off by 
enemies before they are allowed to breed. Thus 
the species in a natural state tends to become more 
and more perfect, since only the best individuals 
survive. But, in a sentimentalized civilization such 
as ours, the conditions are reversed. The unfit 
breed more quickly and those who should be ster- 
ilized are allowed to propagate. Thus the numbers 
of unfit tend to perpetually increase. To give the 
figures for the United States, the numbers of the 
insane are increasing at the rate of half of one per 
cent, per annum; those with defective eyesight at 
the rate of three-quarters of one per cent, per 
annum ; the number of persons with defective hear- 
ing at the rate of one-quarter of one per cent. ; the 
number of feeble-minded persons at the rate of one 
per cent. The teeth of civilized men are, already, 
about ninety-five per cent, defective. If these con- 
ditions are not changed, the man of a few hundred 
years in the future will very probably be feeble- 
minded and partially insane and, in addition, will 
certainly have defective hearing, eyesight, and 
teeth. In all probability he will be excessively 
susceptible to all kinds of disease. 

These facts are too well known to admit of argu- 
ment. I have waited patiently for the world to 
manage its affairs reasonably. It has not done so. 

I intend therefore to manage the world as an intel- 
ligent business man manages a corporation, or as 
a stock farmer manages his stock. I know that 
there will be resistance and objection to my rule. 
The various governments of the earth are largely 
controlled by the mass of their citizens who are 
intolerably stupid. They will resist my rule, but 
I intend to crush all resistance. 

If the governments of the world will accede to 
my demands let each, on the twentieth day after 
receiving this letter, raise a white flag on its capitol 
building. Failure to fly this flag will be a signal 
for adequate punishment. 

THE THUNDERER. 

In addition to these articles the paper contained on 
the front page Sn interview with a high state official 
at Washington who pooh-poohed the idea that the 
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author of the letter could be, in any way, the cause 
of the storm. A hastily-written editorial in the paper 
echoed the same sentiments and hoped that no notice 
would be taken of the letter at Washington except to 
have the author found and placed in a lunatic asylum. 

I rather agreed with the official, especially with re- 
gard to the insanity of the sender of the letters. But 
one thought kept recurring persistently to my mind. 
The letters were sent before the storm occurred; yet 
they referred to it. If there were no connection between 
them, how had the author known that the storm would 
occur? Then, too, the storm had been very peculiar; 
there were no clouds, and very unusual electric phe- 
nomena. What if the “Thunderer” were not bluffing? 
What if he had really caused the storm? 

When I reached Air Corps headquarters in New 
York, my head was in a whirl from these speculations. 

I made my report, giving a complete description of 
the storm and my experiences, and turned in to make 
up for soma of the sleep I had lost the night before. 
When I awoke, I found waiting orders to appear before 
the commandant. 

With the latter were three other men: one, an 
intelligent and kindly-looking man of about 55 or 60, 
I already knew as one of the official staff of the Presi- 
dent. Another, I was surprised to hear introduced as 
Dr. Arnold Wilkinson, the great scientist, who had 
earned a world-wide reputation by his discoveries in 
physics and chemistry. The third, and the youngest of 
the three, was in some respects the most impressive ; his 
face had a hawk-like nose beneath deep-set, piercing 
eyes. He was introduced as Mr. Robert Canning, head 
of the U. S. Intelligence Department. 

Colonel Johnson explained the purpose of the meet- 
ing at once. 

“Captain Anderson,” he said, “these gentlemen de- 
sire to question you about the storm which you observed 
last night. It has become apparent that the storm may 
have been an event of much greater importance than 
was at first realized. Mr. Forbes and Mr. Canning 
have come from Washington, and Dr. Wilkinson has 
been called from Chicago, to investigate the matter.” 

Mr. Forbes cleared his throat: 

“To be frank with you, Captain,” he said, “the gov- 
ernment is much more concerned with last night’s dis- 
turbance than we have officially admitted. We have 
read your report with great interest, and we have re- 
ceived several other reports from vessels near the storm 
center that corroborate your observations. Dr. Wilkin- 
son and a number of weather experts and scientists 
have also studied these reports, and they agree almost 
unanimously that, if the reports are correct (and we 
have no reason to doubt them), last night’s storm is 
unprecedented in the history of weather disturbances.” 

A Serious Conference 

R. WILKINSON broke in here: “I will go even 
further than that,” he said. “If the reports are 
correct, then last night’s storm was no natural weather 
phenomenon at all, but was artificially induced. The 
total absence of clouds, the severe electrical disturb- 
ance, the records of the coast weather stations, which 
show a strong current toward the storm center from all 
sides, and several other factors, show that, without a 
doubt, it was no natural occurrence !” 

“Just so,” broke in Mr. Forbes, “and, if your opinion 
and that of the other scientists is correct. Dr. Wilkin- 
son, that the storm last night was not a natural phe- 
nomenon, then the man or men who wrote the letters 
sent to all the governments of the world, do, more or 



less, understand and control it. 

“If this be the case, it is clear that after the letters 
are ignored by the various governments (as I am sure 
our government will ignore them) then, as soon as the 
twenty days allowed are up, we may expect a repeti- 
tion, and probably a much more destructive repetition, 
of last night’s storm. 

“In the next twenty days, therefore, we must either 
discover and arrest the author of the letters or, at least, 
we must discover enough about the means by which he 
produces his effects to protect the world.” 

Mr. Canning spoke next : “I regret to say,” he said, 
“that our chances of apprehending the sender of the 
letters seem to be almost nil. We traced the letter sent 
to our government to the place where it was posted, 
a sub-postoffice in New York City; but there the trail 
ends. The foreign governments have not yet taken the 
situation seriously ; but, even if they do, I am sure that 
the difficulties are too great to trace the ‘Thunderer’ by 
these means. The knowledge that he must have, if Ije 
really caused the storm, would make him a world- 
famous scientist; and my department is now checking 
over the list of all the possibilities. I think, however, 
that the ‘Thunderer’ is far too clever to be caught by 
any such simple means. His letter shows that he is 
carrying out a well-considered plan and is acting on no 
mere impulse. In that case he has undoubtedly con- 
sidered the fact that, the day after his letters were 
received, the whole world would be looking for him.” 

Mr. Forbes again spoke: “In that case. Captain, you 
see our chance depends on working out a defense to 
the attack which will probably come in twenty days. 
For this reason we ask you to repeat your report to us 
and give us any further details, which may have oc- 
curred to you in regard to the storm.” 

_ I again recounted the occurrences of the previous 
night, mentioning in particular the curious buzzing I 
had heard prior to the storm. 

Dr. Wilkinson inquired about this, and remarked 
that the accounts of the storm that he had from other 
sources also mentioned it. 

“Captain,” he asked, “have you any theory that might 
explain that buzzing sound? You say that it was not 
the sound of an airplane propeller? Was it, possibly, 
the hum of a high-speed motor? 

“No,” I replied. “I have heard the whir of a pro- 
peller and the hum. of a motor far too frequently, ever 
to mistake them. If it were a propeller that caused 
that sound, it was moving three times as fast as any 
propeller known to-day ; for the sound was much higher 
in pitch.” 

“Well, gentlemen, said Mr. Forbes, “have any of you 
any explanations to advance, or any theories to offer?” 

When no one answered he continued: “As for my- 
self, I must admit at once that I am completely puzzled. 
The only thing to do, as I see it, is to adjourn until 
some later time. We may then have further informa- 
tion to go on. Captain Anderson, I am going to ask 
you to become a member of our committee. Your 
colonel will give you leave of absence until this affair 
is settled 

“But, before we adjourn, I am going to ask you all 
to consider the facts we have before us, and attempt to 
work out some rough explanation or theory as to the 
storm of last night. Until we have such a theory as a 
working basis, we cannot possibly devise means of 
defense. And I am going to suggest, further, that you 
do not reject any theory that may occur to you because 
of its apparent impossibility. Last night’s phenomenon 
was both unusual and apparently impossible, and any 
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explanation of it is very likely to partake of the same 
qualities.” 

Confused Thoughts 

A fter a few more words the meeting broke up. 

As soon as I reached my new quarters I leaned 
back in a comfortable chair and lit a cigarette to 
think over the amazing events of the last twenty-four 
hours. I had been very much surprised to be made a 
part of the investigating committee and I was also 
pleased and proud, as a mere captain, to be associated 
with such companions! I smiled with pleasure, but 
almost immediately afterward frowned ; for I remem- 
bered that the reason for this association was that the 
government believed itself to be in grave danger. In 
order to prove myself worthy, I must assist toward a 
solution. 

Then I remembered the words of the “Thunderer.” 
Would it really be worse for the world to be under the 
control of such a man, providing he were all that his 
letters claimed, than to be ruled by its present inept 
governments? I am well enough educated, in a general 
way, to know that most of his statements as to the in- 
crease of insanity, etc., were correct. In a moment I 
banished these thoughts. No matter how intelligent this 
man might be, he was, most apparently, morally de- 
ficient. He based his claims pot on any moral principles 
but on his boasted power to enforce them. He would 
rule the world as a stock breeder manages his stock; 
he would reform us willy-nilly, whether we wished it 
or not. A great anger came over me to think that any 
man should speak with such arrogance and contempt for 
the rights of others. I determined that, from now on 
my efforts would be directed solely to catching this 
self-styled dictator and delivering him up to justice. 
If he had caused last night’s storm, he was undoubtedly 
guilty of manslaughter or murder; for several persons 
had been drowned. 

The next morning’s papers carried no new facts 
about the storm, and very little notice was taken of the 
notes to the various governments except in a humorous 
way. 

I spent the first few hours of the morning attempting 
to construct a provisional explanation of the storm — 
on the assumption that it had been caused by human 
agency. At the end of three hours I had made abso- 
lutely no progress. My thoughts continually circled 
around the fact that, for several years, man has 
attempted vainly to find some means of controlling the 
weather. Firing cannon at clouds to produce rain, for 
instance, has been tried, and has proved an utter fail- 
ure. But then that could have no connection with 
this storm, for there had been no rain and probably 
not even any clouds. The one clue was the severe elec- 
trical disturbance, evidenced by the lightning. But how 
could there be lightning without clouds? And, then, 
what was the buzzing sound that I had heard ? Was it 
connected with the storm? And if so, how? 

My thoughts became more and more muddled. Rain- 
makers are said to use a forked stick; no, the finders 
of hidden subterranean waters employ a forked stick. 
Here I gave it up. Anyway, it is not an aviator’s busi- 
ness to devise theories to explain the weather ; that is 
the duty of men like Dr. Wilkinson. 

Wearied of the endless thoughts, I turned back to a 
book that I had started several days ago. It contained 
an interview of Thomas A. Edison with Allan L. Ben- 
son. I had always great respect for Edison’s opinions ; 
but in this interview, obtained in 1916, it seemed that 
he had been , entirely wrong in his predictions as to 



the future of aircraft. Of course, with our thirty-five 
years additional experience, it is easy for us to look 
back with superiority at the gropings of the pioneers 
in aviation. 

Benson had asked Edison what he thought about air- 
planes and Edison is reported to have answered by the 
following story : Ten years before, he had been sitting 
in front of his winter laboratory in Florida. Not a 
cloud was in the sky. The air, bathed in sunshine, was 
perfectly still. The smoke from a neighboring chim- 
ney went straight up for a thousand feet. . Almost as 
high as the pillar of smoke, soared a buzzard. Minute 
after minute, as Edison watched, the bird lazily de- 
scribed great circles. Sometimes it would slide down 
through the air a hundred feet and then climb back 
again. But whether the bird circled, slid, or climbed, 
it never flapped a wing. Always its wings were like 
the hands of a clock at a quarter to three. 

Edison marveled. With no wind blowing, no wings 
flapping, how did the bird keep aloft? What enabled 
it to climb after it had glided down ? Again and again, 
he asked himself these questions, but the answers did 
not come. Nine years later, they did. 

“I think I know what kept that bird in the air,” 
Edison said to Benson. “It traveled on sound-waves, 
and the little pin-feathers on the insides of its wings 
made the waves.” 

What he meant was this; any agitation of the air 
makes it vibrate in waves. Agitate the air rapidly 
enough and the waves come to us in the form of sound ; 
then they are called sound-waves. 

“The air, when struck with sufficient speed,” con- 
tinued Edison, “is as rigid as steel. Touch a match to 
a stick of dynamite on a five-ton rock and nothing will 
happen — the dynamite will be exploded, but not rapidly 
enough to shatter the rock. But explode the dynamite 
with a fulminate-of-mercury cap and the explosion 
will come so quickly that the air cannot yield. The 
rock will be split, because it is less rigid than the air.” 

CHAPTER III 

An Amazing Theory 

“ j A DISON believes,” continued Benson, “that the 
buzzard kept aloft by causing the pin-feathers 
on the insides of its wings to beat the air with 
tremendous rapidity. He believes the buzzard traveled 
on sound-waves ; precisely as the bumblebee travels on 
sound-waves. The bumblebee derives its name from 
the fact that, in flying, it makes sound-waves. 

“Edison has a high regard for the bumblebee as a 
flier. He says its wings are exceedingly small in pro- 
portion to the size and weight of its body. It flies so 
well only because it uses its wings so well; beats the 
air until the air becomes like metal stilts. Moreover, 
he believes we shall have to learn from the bumblebee 
before we are able to travel in the air very far, very 
fast, or very safely. He would apply the bumblebee 
principle to lifting the flying-machine, and the present 
propeller system to driving it ahead. In his opinion, 
flying-machines should be able to go straight up. Air- 
planes can go up only by first taHng a running start. 
‘Suppose you had four million trained bumblebees,’ he 
said, ‘attached to wire wickerwork on which was seated 
a man. Can’t you understand that, if the bumblebees 
were signaled to fly, they would lift the man? I believe 
mechanical bumblebees could be so attached to a flying- 
machine that they would lift it straight up. By mechani- 
cal bumblebees I mean inclined planes revolving upon 
perpendicular shafts at tremendous speeds. Once in 
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the air, ordinary propellers could be used to drive the 
machine ahead.’ 

“Edison believes that the present type of airplanes 
will soon be discarded, and that ‘bumWebee fliers’ will 
carry passengers at the rate of a hundred miles an hour 
or more.” 

As I read these predictions of the “grand old man 
of science” I idly wondered why airplanes such as he 
predicted had never been built. It was very clear that 
if the principle was sound it must be the application 
that was difficult. No motors had ever been produced 
that were capable of driving mechanical wings at the 
speed of a bumblebee and, even if the motor were 
produced, the “wings” would shake themselves to pieces 
with the vibration. But, if such a ship could be built 
what a plane it would be! Able to go straight up or 
down, and with almost limitless speed.. It would be 
worth a thousand of our present-day planes. But it 
would still have one defect; that is, it could not move 
silently. Since it moved on sound waves its progress 
would always be audible. 

At this point I remembered the buzzing I had heard 
on the night of the storm. It was just such a buzzing 
as one of Edison’s imaginary bumblebee fliers would 
make. Here I jumped out of my chair in excitement. 
That must have been what I heard! If a man had 
caused the storm, that man must have had some vehicle 
or some boat which conveyed him to and from the 
storm center. And any ordinary boat or aircraft would 
have been destroyed in such a storm. But such a plane 
as Edison spoke of could outlive any storm. 

If my idea were correct, and the “Thunderer” had 
used such a craft, then he would undoubtedly use it 
again in his next appearance. And we would have listen- 
ing devices installed in all the large cities which would 
warn us of his coming ! We would be prepared for him ! 
I smiled as I visualised a fleet of combat planes lying 
in a cloud-bank, 10,000 feet above New York, waiting 
to pounce on the “Thunderer.” This self-styled “hurler 
of thunderbolts” must have some ship, indeed, if we 
could not get him after being warned of his approach. 

The investigating committee met that afternoon and, 
'excited and eager as I was to burst forth with my ex- 
planation of the buzzing sound, I noticed that Dr. 
Wilkinson seemed to be similarly excited. 

Forbes, as representative of the President, was chair- 
man and opened the meeting by asking if any progress 
had been made in explaining the storm. Dr. Wilkinson 
spoke up at once. 

“I have a theory,” he said, “which seems to explain 
all the observed phenomena; but it is so wild and un- 
usual that I would hesitate to express it if the nature 
of the phenomena themselves were not so wild and 
unusual. My theory, however, is supported by certain 
facts which I have discovered for myself. 

“As you gentlemen will remember, two significant 
features of the storm were: first, the remarkable elec- 
trical display; and, second, the fact that a strong cur- 
rent flowed toward the storm center from apparently 
every side. Now what could have caused that current? 
As you will remember from the newspaper accounts, 
the tide should have been coming in but, instead, there 
was a strong outward flow. The wind could not have 
caused it; because the wind blew in irregular gusts 
from all directions and especially from the direction 
of the storm center. Gentlemen, the only thing that 
could have caused that current was the removal of a 
large quantity of water from the ocean at the storm 
center." 

A gasp followed from Forbes and myself, a combina- 



tion of a snort and a laugh from Canning, who asked 
sarcastically : “Would you mind telling us how a quan- 
tity of water large enough to have such an effect could 
be removed? Possibly the mighty '‘Thunderer’ drank 
it up?” 

“I was just going on to do so when you interrupted,” 
retorted Wilkinson sharply. “As a matter of fact,” 
he continued, “Mr. Canning’s guess was closer than 
he knew. The ‘Thunderer’ didn’t drink the water up, 
but certain agencies under his command did that. 

The Committee Agrees 

“T T has long been known to science that, under cer- 
i tain conditions, electricity has the power of decom- 
posing water into its constituent parts. While water 
is pure the effect of electricity on it is almost negligible. 
But when certain other substances — sometimes called 
catalyzers, among which sulphuric acid is perhaps the 
best known — are present in the water, an electric cur- 
rent will decompose the water into its constituent parts 
of hydrogen and oxygen. This is a simple fact, well 
known to every elementary student of chemistry. How- 
ever, the amount of electricity necessary to decompose 
any considerable quantity of water is so large that no 
commercial use has ever been made of this fact. 

“I am convinced that the ‘Thunderer’ made use of 
this principle in causing the storm. The amount of 
water decomposed by an electric current depends on 
two factors. First, the strength of the current, and 
second, the amount of sulphuric acid or other catalyz- 
ing agent present in the water. I am convinced that 
the ‘Thunderer’ for whose chemical knowledge I have 
the highest respect, has discovered some catalyzer which 
is several hundred times more efficient in enabling elec- 
tricity to decompose water than any now known; and, 
he has at his command quantities of electricity that 
equal the power of thunderbolts and probably exceed 
them. 

“My explanation of the storm is about as follows: 
In some way which I do not understand, but probably 
in some boat or aircraft (possibly indicated by the 
humming sound heard by Capt. Anderson and others) 
the ‘Thunderer’ reached the storm center. Then he 
mixed his catalyzer with water and, in some manner, 
ran an enormous electric current through the water. 
The electricity decomposed the water and freed large 
quantities of hydrogen and oxygen. It was this increase 
of the hydrogen and oxygen in the air that caused the 
strong winds. And the water, rushing in to take the 
place of the decomposed water, caused the strong ocean 
currents and the high waves. The whole thing could be 
duplicated in the laboratory on a small scale. 

“The puzzling features of it are the immense scale 
on which it was carried out, the nature of the catalyzer 
used, and the means to create electric currents of such 
magnitude. Frankly, I am utterly at a loss to explain 
these things; but I am convinced that my explanation 
is correct, for I have discovered proofs of it. In the 
first place an unusually large percentage of hydrogen 
and oxygen was noticed in the air immediately after 
the storm, and in the second place (which I regard 
as conclusive) I have analyzed some ocean water, taken 
from the sea shortly after the storm, and found in it 
a new substance which enables a small electric current 
to break down large quantities of water. So far this 
substance defies analysis but, in a few days, I hope to 
be able to determine its composition.” 

Remarkable as this explanation was, I believe that it 
carried conviction from the first, except to the mind 
of Canning. 'Wilkinson’s name held such prestige in 
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the world of science that his mere opinion was accepted 
in preference to the settled convictions of other physic- 
ists ; and, certainly, after I had followed the steps by 
which he arrived at his opinion. I had no doubts as to 
its correctness. 

Mr. Forbes evidently held the same opinion for he 
said : “Dr. Wilkinson, in the past you have made your 
name known to all the leading scientists of the world ; 
but, when your discoveries in connection with this affair 
are published, not only the scientists, but the humblest 
citizens of every country in the world will be familiar 
with your name. 

“Gentlemen,” he continued turning to Canning and 
myself, “Dr. Wilkinson’s efforts have told something 
of the dangers by which we are threatened. It is up 
to us to form plans to meet them. However, before 
we attempt to plan a defense, let us see if we are so 
fortunate as to have any further information on our 
problem. Mr. Canning, have you anything to report?” 

When Canning replied in the negative, he turned 
to me. 

I explained my ideas in regard to the buzzing sound 
and read the part of Edison’s interview which dealt 
with the bumblebee fliers. While I was speaking, there 
were several exclamations from my hearers and, as 
soon as I finished. Dr. Wilkinson replied: 

“I am sure your explanation is correct. Captain,” 
he said: “I am familiar with Edison’s researches in 
aerodynamics and I have frequently desired to see an 
airship built according to his ideas. Moreover, since 
the only possible explanation of the storm requires 
some such vehicle for the ‘Thunderer,’ it is clear that 
your bumblebee flier must be a reality.” 

Mr. Forbes agreed and even Canning was at least 
half convinced. 

Proceeding upon the assumption that the theories of 
Dr. Wilkinson and myself were correct, we attempted 
to forecast where the ‘Thunderer’ would strike next. 
Dr. Wilkinson thought that it would be off New York 
harbor again, and we were rather inclined to agree with 
him. It was decided, however, to have listening devices 
installed in all the large cities in the country and squad- 
rons of combat planes held in readiness. I thought it 
possible that the “Thunderer” would strike at the series 
of lakes and streams that constitute New York’s water 
supply, and it was decided that I should command a 
special squadron of planes for the purpose of protecting 
these vital points. 

A Second Raid 

W E were all busy during the next eighteen days. 

I was in charge of the disposition of the air- 
planes ; Canning was attempting to locate a scientist 
capable of the “Thunderer’s” achievements, and Dr. 
Wilkinson was installing the listening devices. 

As the twentieth day arrived there was some revival 
of newspaper comment on the affair and some slight 
uneasiness among the people of New York. 

I spent the day at a temporary camp in the Adiron- 
dacks which overlooked a beautiful blue lake, which 
formed a reservoir of New York City’s water supply 
system. The Sparrow Hawk and three other planes 
were partially concealed under green boughs on a little 
plateau near by. The rest of my command were scat- 
tered throughout the area of the watershed. A tele- 
phone kept us in touch with a central office in Washing- 
ton where Wilkinson, Canning and Forbes had in- 
stalled a staff for all communications regarding the 
“Thunderer.” 

“Old Glory” had been raised over the capital at sun- 



rise and was kept flying until sunset. There was no 
sign of a white flag. 

We all expected immediate action on the part of the 
“Thunderer” and we were not to be disappointed. 

At ten o’clock Wilkinson’s voice, tense with excite- 
ment, announced that the detectors along the Atlantic 
Coast, from New Jersey to Rhode Island, had picked 
up a high-pitched humming which came from the east. 
Five minutes later, he announced that the sound was 
approaching New York at a rate of more than five 
hundred miles an hour. The air squadrons protecting 
the city had taken off, in an effort to get above the 
supposed airship. In another ten minutes, it was re- 
ported that the sound had made a detour around New 
York and was heading into the interior of the state. 
A little later, reports from Albany and other towns 
showed that the sound was coming straight toward us, 
and was then only about a hundred and fifty miles 
away. 

I ordered the three aviators with me to get their 
planes ready. I stood by the phone for perhaps five 
minutes and heard Wilkinson just begin a sentence, 
“Capt. Anderson,” he said, “the ‘Thunderer’ is — ” and 
then the phone went dead. Nothing that I could do 
would re-establish the connection. A few minutes 
later I heard the roll of thunder to the south-east. 

I cursed the phone and rushed for my plane. A few 
minutes later we were all in the air. As we rose above 
the surrounding hills we saw to the southeast the same 
kind of glow I had seen twenty days before. 

We climbed desperately; for we knew that the 
“Thunderer’s” ship was faster than ours and that, if 
we were to engage him, we must have the advantage of 
altitude. 

About thirty-five miles to the southeast was Lake No. 
4, one of the largest in the water-supply system. It 
was guarded by four combat planes ; but I doubted that 
this were a sufficient defense. 

At five thousand feet we leveled off and sped toward 
the southeast. The Sparrosv Hawk was behaving badly 
but, at that, I soon distanced the other planes. As I 
approached Lake No. 4 the glow increased and I felt 
the plane bucking a strong head wind. There was also 
an odor of ozone in the air. My motor was working 
worse. The ignition did not seem to be functioning 
properly and, though I had attempted to climb a little 
during the flight, I really lost altitude. Thus it hap- 
pened that, as I approached Lake No. 4, the hills hid it 
from my gaze until I was almost over it. As I shot 
over the crest of the hills my motor died completely; 
but, for a moment, I hardly noticed this — so astounded 
was I at what I saw. 

Perhaps five hundred feet above the lake was a boat- 
shaped airship about three hundred feet long. It had 
no wings and was supported, as well as I could tell, by 
a number of vertical propellers, somewhat after the 
manner of a helicopter. From each end of the craft a 
long cable dropped toward the surface of the lake, the 
ends being hidden by the blinding light near the surface. 
The water in the lake was seething and bubbling as 
though all the fires of hell were below it. Evidently, 
an immense electric current was passing through the 
cables. The humming sound which I had heard was 
coming from the airship, but was not very noticeable 
now because of the crackling and spitting of the cur- 
rent and the roar of the thunder. A powerful and gusty 
wind was blowing and the scent of ozone had become 
very strong. As the airship slowly cruised up and 
down the lake I could see the water literally disappear 
into the atmosphere. Already the lake shore showed a 
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wide band of damp earth which had formerly been cov- 
ered with water. 

The ship was out of effective range of my machine 
gun and, with my motor dead, I was a helpless specta- 
tor of the scene. I was having all I could do to manage 
my plane in the heavy winds — but I did keep the pres- 
ence of mind to examine the strange airship as closely 
as I could at the distance. It was shaped somewhat 
like a racing yacht, having a long sharp keel and a 
pointed bow and stern. Its color was a dull grey. 
There w’ere what looked like glass ports near the deck 
and several of them also were sunk in the keel, so that 
anyone in the ship could see below them. I watched 
these ports carefully but failed to see a single person 
inside the ship. It seemed to be made of steel and I 
decided that it would be futile to spray it with machine- 
gun bullets, even were I able. The only weapon we 
could use against it would be bombs dropped from 
above. I wondered where the four defending planes 
were until, in the bright light of the artificial “light- 
ning,” I saw the wreck of one almost below me, and 
lying on the beach near what had been the border of 
the lake. A smoldering pile beyond it was all that was 
left of another. During the time I was making these 
observations my plane was gliding slowly down and was 
now near the shore of the lake. In the strong winds I 
landed with a shock. 

CHAPTER IV 

The Casualties 

T he lake was now almost entirely dry; finally the 
current was cut off and the grey airship leaped 
upward a thousand feet, as though on springs. 
Still rising rapidly, it vanished to the northeast with 
the speed of a shooting star. 

The whole sight left me on the beach gasping with 
astonishment. I dazedly looked at my watch only to 
get a new shock. It was only five minutes to eleven! 
I had left Lake No. 3 at 10 :25 ; so all that I had seen 
had happened in thirty minutes. I walked around the 
edge of what was now a great mud flat, with a little 
water in the deepest places. Finally I found the field 
telephone which had been placed there to keep the avia- 
tors in touch with the rest of the country. By the phone 
I located Lieutenant Allman, who told me that he was 
the sole survivor of the four pilots. It appeared that 
he and his three comrades had received notice by tele- 
phone of the approach of the grey airship and had 
reached an altitude of ten thousand feet before it actu- 
ally appeared above the lake. They had dived on it, 
one after another and sprayed it with machine-gun 
bullets which apparently had no effect on it. They then 
attempted to climb above it again and drop bombs on 
it but the grey ship easily frustrated this plan. It rose 
straight up and then dropped on one of the planes with 
terrific force, cutting it almost in two with the sharp 
keel I had seen. It rammed another, showing greatly 
superior speed and maneuverability: then it flew over 
-the third and dropped a bomb, which produced the 
flaming wreck I had seen. Paying no attention to the 
fourth plane it had lowered the cables, dropped some 
substance that looked like sand into the lake, and evi- 
dently turned on the electric current at once. At this 
point Lieut. Allman’s engine went dead. This fact 
probably saved his life. Before he could attack the 
airship again he glided down, and landed near the edge 
of the lake, just as I did later. 

Just then the phone rang and Dr. Wilkinson’s voice 
said that he had been trying to get this station for some 



time but that the phone had been dead. I told him 
briefly what had occurred. Although evidently horri- 
fied, his first reaction was not wholly unrelieved, for he 
said; “Then I was right about the fellow’s methods. 
I was sure that was just the way he would strike.” He 
said also that the phone at Lake No. 3 was still dead. 
Looking in that direction I saw the same glow that had 
now become familiar to me. I reported this to Wilkin- 
son and told him that, if the “Thunderer” did his work 
at No. 3 and other lakes as thoroughly as at No. 4, we 
might as well say good-bye to the water-supply system 
for some months. 

As reports came in during the night our worst fears 
were realized. Every lake of any size in the system 
had been dried up, as the sun dries up a puddle in the 
road. It would be months before the system could be 
filled again. At many of the lakes the defending air 
squadrons had put up desperate fights; but the only 
result had been the death of almost half of the pilots. 
In every case where the planes had taken to the air 
before the approach of the grey airship, they had put up 
a fight which proved disastrous only to themselves. But, 
where notice had not been received in time for the 
planes to take the air, before the work of drying up the 
lakes began, the motors of the planes refused to start 
and the pilots were forced to remain mere spectators of 
the destruction of the lakes they guarded. 

When this fact was brought out I realized why the 
motors refused to work, and cursed myself as a hope- 
less fool for not having guessed before. My motor had 
behaved badly in the storm twenty days ago, it had 
gone dead to-night while I was watching the “Thun- 
derer” at work ; but only now did I understand why. It 
was due to the electromagnetic field which surrounds 
every powerful electric current. It was the electro- 
magnetic part of my engine, the ignition, that had gone 
wrong, and it had failed only while the “Thunderer” 
had his terrific current on. No wonder the phones and 
telegraph connfections had failed ; the powerful electric 
field created by the “Thunderer” had simply produced 
on them the same effects that the northern lights had 
frequently caused in the past. And, as for the engines, 
it has long been known that an electric field of sufficient 
intensity would put a gasoline motor out of commis- 
sion. The experiment had even been tried in the last 
war; but it was abandoned because no means existed 
for producing fields of sufficient intensity and confining 
their action to a definite direction. It was clear that, 
if we expected to fight the “Thunderer” with airplanes 
we must find some defense against having our motors 
put out of commission. 

If my reasoning was right, and I was sure it was, 
the Sparrozv Hazvk ought to fly now without any trou- 
ble, for the “Thunderer” was far away. I dashed 
, over to it and tried to start the motor. It worked ! I 
ran back to the phone to get the latest reports on “The 
Thunderer’s” whereabouts. Wilkinson told me that 
the listening stations reported that after making a clean 
sweep of the water system, the “Thunderer” had headed 
out over the Atlantic again and that sound of his ship 
had been lost there. Wilkinson suggested that I fly to 
Washington and join them there. 

A Distraught World 

I REACHED Washington late that night and slept 
until almost noon the next day. While I slept, 
many reports had come in over the wires. During that 
morning, the “Thunderer” had visited Europe. Fol- 
lowing much the same system he had used in America, 
he was leaving death and destruction in his wake. He 
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caused a terrific storm at Liverpool, and had sailed 
over the Thames destroying docks and shipping. In 
France, he gave his attention to the seacoast towns and 
the Seine with results that terrified the country. In 
Germany he caused a storm that almost wiped out 
Hamburg as a seaport and had attacked the water sup- 
ply of Berlin, effecting the same destruction as with 
that of New York. Italy was treated to 100-mile 
winds, with terrific storms at Venice and Naples. Nor 
was Russia neglected ; all lakes and ponds which formed 
part of the water supplies of Moscow and Leningrad 
were dried up. After leaving Russia, the grey airship 
disappeared. 

All Europe was badly frightened. A special session 
of the League of Nations had been called. The relig- 
ious fanatics in various countries were terror-stricken 
and proclaimed variously that the end of the world had 
come; and that the “Thunderer” was an angel of God 
sent to punish the earth for its wickedness. Mobs in 
Italy and parts of Russia had demanded immediate 
accession to his demands. The governments in most 
countries, however, had taken a firm stand. The prime 
minister of England had issued a proclamation announc- 
ing the damage done by the storm, particularly stressing 
the fact that women and children had been killed, and 
had stated that England would never give in to such an 
enemy as the “Thunderer.” England was placed on 
a war basis, and its government sent an open measure 
to the League of Nations demanding that the world 
band together in an effort to crush the “Thunderer” as 
a common enemy. His announcement was cheered by 
great crowds in London. 

The turmoil in our own country had been great. The 
morning newspapers had obtained somewhat garbled 
accounts of what had happened and had come out with 
blazing headlines in extra editions. Crowds filled the 
streets in New York eagerly buying each fresh edition. 
The situation there was not immediately dangerous, 
for there was sufficient water in the reservoirs nearest 
the city to supply its needs for a few days. Also, the 
government had commandeered several trains to carry 
drinking water to the city ; and engineers were at work 
obtaining additional quantities of water from the Hud- 
son by emergency mains in case of fire. It was clear, 
however, that in a few days the situation would be very 
critical. It was estimated that it would take several 
weeks before the waters of the Hudson could be piped 
in so as to give sufficient water pressure, and if any 
large fires occurred during the interval, the fire depart- 
ment would be almost helpless. To guard against such 
a contingency the National Guard was called out to 
patrol the streets. So far, the government had made 
no announcement of- policy; but hastily-written edi- 
torials in the papers called upon it to seek out the 
“Thunderer” and his assistants (it was generally as- 
sumed that he had assistants) and bring them to the 
bar of justice. 

Mr. Forbes called a meeting of our investigating 
committee that afternoon; and after the meeting we 
were besieged by reporters to know what had been de- 
cided. We gave out no information, however, for the 
simple reason that nothing had been decided. We were 
“stumped.” From Wilkinson’s clever deductions and 
my more or less lucky guess about the nature of the 
“ITiunderer’s” airship, we had been able to foresee the 
events of the previous night with considerable accuracy. 
But, in spite of that, we had been unable to defend our 
ports. The palin truth of it was that he could strike 
almost anywhere he pleased, and nothing we could do 
would stop him. His airship was worth hundreds of 



our planes in combat and, in the immense territory 
he could choose from, there was little chance of his 
coming in effective range of heavy artillery. In his 
activities on the coasts of European countries he had 
come in contact with warships once or twice but in the 
storm he created the ships were unable to get their guns 
into effective action. Also, it would be almost impossi- 
ble to hit an airship that could either drop or rise ver- 
tically and move horizontally with such speed. 

Wilkinson and Forbes had been in favor of an at- 
tempt to duplicate His airship ; but the experts on avia- 
tion whom) we called in agreed with me that it would 
be impossible. In the first place, we had no motor that 
could turn propellers with the necessary speed ; and, in 
the second place, such a motor would soon shake both 
itself and its propeller to pieces. Wilkinson asserted 
that he knew it could be done because the “Thunderer” 
had done it. But when we asked him how, he was of 
course forced to admit that he did not know. Canning 
announced that the Secret Service forces of the coun- 
try had joined with those of other nations, but he could 
report nothing definite. We gave up the problem for 
the present, and decided to meet again the following 
day. 

The Last Warning 

O N the following day we had a little further infor- 
mation and made some progress with our prob- 
lem. Wilkinson had plotted the “Thunderer’s” course 
across the Atlantic and over Europe and had figured 
out his approximate speed. His maximum speed had 
probably been around a thousand miles an hour. Mr. 
Forbes asked me, what was the highest speed one of 
our planes could make? I told him that the Sparrmv 
Hawk was as fast as anything we had, and that its 
maximum was around 500 miles an hour. He wanted 
to know if that could not be increased by some device ; 
but I reminded him that even the speediest plane would 
be useless in the face of an enemy who could kill its 
motor at will. 

Wilkinson thought a minute, and then said that he 
could provide an absolute protection against the “Thun- 
derer’s” electric field of force. In answer to my sur- 
prised question, he explained that, although a magnetic 
field extends right through non-magnetic substances 
such as wood, fabric, etc., a thin layer of some mag^ 
netic substance such as iron will absorb it and provide 
a shield for a motor. A thin casing of metal would 
enable a motor to function perfectly in a strong electro- 
magnetic field. It was decided that the motors of a 
large number of our fastest pursuit planes should be 
so protected. 

We were encouraged at this bit of progress, and at- 
tacked the problem of increased speed for the planes 
with renewed energy. Again it was the keen analytic 
mind of Mr. Forbes that put us on the right track. He 
lacked the technical knowledge of either Wilkinson or 
myself ; but his legal training enabled him to go right 
to the heart of a problem. He asked what factors con- 
trolled the speed of a plane. I answered that it de- 
pended primarily upon the power of the motor in pro- 
portion to its weight. A small plane, I explained, with, 
say, a 100-pound motor that developed 70 horsepower 
might be faster than a large plane with a 600-pound 
motor which developed only 300 horsepower, for the 
small plane carried less weight per horsepower. In 
order to materially increase the speed we must have- 
more power per pound from the motor. He next asked 
me if there were any known means for increasing the 
horsepower per pound of motor weight. 
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This set me to thinking, and I remembered some 
facts that I had learned in training school but almost 
forgotten. The motors in general use in airplanes are 
of the internal-combustion variety, designed for the 
use of gasoline mixed with air. Almost every one is 
familiar with this fact; but what is not so generally 
known is that gasoline is not the only explosive that 
can be used. There are a large number of other fuels 
that can be used and some of them are vastly more 
powerful than gasoline. I remembered that, in the 
early days of automobile racing, various fuels had been 
experimented with and that picric acid combinations 
had been especially popular. 

Two facts, however, had caused its almost total dis- 
appearance as a fuel. It is too powerful and uncertain 
as explosive. Gasoline is a fairly standard product, 
one gallon being like another, but the picric acid solu- 
tions lack uniformity and one gallon of it is likely to 
be twice as strong as another gallon though both come 
out of the. same tank. This fact caused many blown-out 
cylinders and not a few deaths on the race tracks. Also, 
the acid corrodes the motor, making it impossible to get 
more than a few days’ service from a car when a strong 
solution is used. These two facts caused racetrack 
authorities to bar the fuel and use of it from then on 
was made in secret. 

I explained this to the committee, stating that I was 
willing to take my chances in a plane using almost any 
percentage of picric acid as fuel and that I believed that 
almost all the men in the flying corps would also chance 
it. However, I added, after five to ten hours’ service 
(depending on the strength of the solution) the motor 
of every plane that used the stuff would be practically 
ruined. Wilkinson considered this for a few minutes 
and then suggested that the vital parts of the motor 
could be protected by some very resistant metal, such 
as gold or platinum. The expense was the main objec- 
tion to this, but Mr. Forbes waved it aside, saying that 
we had the whole resources of the government back of 
us. So it was decided that a number of planes, includ- 
ing the Sparrow Hawk, were to be equipped with mag- 
netic shields and platinum-plated engine parts. To 
make a plane using such a fuel safe, the cylinders should 
have been greatly strengthened to withstand the more 
powerful explosions ; but to do so would involve chang- 
ing the whole motor, and we had hardly time for that. 
We decided, therefore, that the aviators must take 
their chances on the reserve strength that is usually 
built into every motor. 

The need for haste was clearly shown when, on the 
next day, the government received the second message 
from the “Thunderer.” It was short and brusque: 

To the people of the United States: 

Unless my terms are complied with and a white 
flag is flown from the capitol on the tenth day 
after receipt of this notice, I will wipe the Great 
Lakes out of existence. You have seen something 
of my power: do you want another taste of it? 

THE THUNDERER. 

Other governments received similar notices. And, 
at the same time reports of the “Thunderer’s” activities 
in the Orient began to come in. After his dash over 
Russia, he had disappeared ; but only to wax more de- 
structive in his delayed visit to the East. Storms in 
the Red Sea had put the Suez Canal out of commis- 
sion for a time at least. Calcutta was almost destroyed 
as a seaport. Rangoon had been nearly washed out of 
existence. China and Japan had been terrified. 



CHAPTER V 

Defiance ! 

N or was the mere physical damage all. Millions 
of extremely religious people of the East had 
been thoroughly aroused and terrified. The 
races in India took it as a divine sign for them to arise 
and throw off the English yoke ; and desperate fighting 
was going on in the ruins of the cities the “Thunderer” 
had visited. In Indo-China the terrified people had 
forced the government’s hand, the white flag had been 
flown over the national banner and a proclamation of 
willingness to abide by any orders of the “Thunderer” 
had been issued. This was the first nation to submit. 

The government officials, however, had secretly prom- 
ised other governments resistance to “The Thunderer.” 
In China affairs were almost as bad. The “Thunderer” 
had flown up some of the larger rivers at night and the 
awe-inspiring spectacle of the drying up of the water 
had been seen by thousands. Most of them were un- 
educated and attributed supernatural powers to the 
“Thunderer.” And, considering it useless to resist 
supernatural enemies, they demanded submission to his 
rule. So far, no official statement had been issued; 
but diplomats generally were of the opinion that, should 
the “Thunderer” threaten the country once more, it 
would give in at once. 

Japan, because of its more efficient government, was, 
officially at least, much more belligerent. The govern- 
ment knew that, to remain in control, it could not give 
in. They issued, therefore, proclamations of defiance; 
but the mass of the people were badly frightened. 

Amid this general panic the people of the United 
States remained, if not quiet, yet cool and courageous. 
Never have I felt more proud that I am an American 
than I did during those trying days. Nowhere had the 
“Thunderer” made greater demonstrations and threats 
than he did in America, but nowhere else was the spirit 
of resistance so determined. 

I was fortunate enough to witness America’s answer 
to the “Thunderer’s” last note. An extra edition of 
the papers announced that an official proclamation would 
be made at the capitol at noon. By half-past eleven, 
the grounds around the capitol were crowded. The 
people were quiet, and discussed in low voices the 
events of the last few days. The papers had not been 
censored, and they were fully aware of the gravity of 
the danger that faced them. But, as I stood in the 
crowd and listened to their words, nowhere did I find 
many who wanted the government to submit to the 
unheard-of demands. Every one was for resistance, 
no matter what it might cost. 

At noon, precisely, a small group appeared on the roof 
of the Capitol, and clustered around the base of the 
flagpole. The sun was almost directly overhead and 
they stood partially in the shadow of the flag that for 
almost two centuries had flown at the head of our 
troops, and at the masts of our ships in all quarters of 
the globe, and had never been lowered in disgrace. 

The crowd watched in tense silence and, presently, 
the figure of a broad-shouldered, blond-headed young 
man separated himself from the others. He wore the 
uniform of a cadet at the National Military Academy, 
and to me. and I believe to everyone in the crowd, he 
seemed typical of the fine brand of young officers that 
West Point has been turning out ever since the Revolu- 
tionary War. (I later learned that he was the Presi- 
dent’s son home on furlough.) He advanced to the 
foot' of the flagpole and began to climb it, hand over 
hand, with the aid of the flag ropes. A hammer could 
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be seen hanging from his belt. 

A murmur of surprise came from the crowd. Had 
they been brought here merely to see a young man 
climb a pole? Showing great agility, the cadet went 
on up. Now he was almost at the top; now he had 
reached the flag. Sliding one leg through a loop in the 
rope he precariously seated himself upon the very top 
of the pole. With his right hand he took the hammer 
from his belt and with his left he pulled something 
from his pocket that glittered in the sunshine. He was 
going to drive a nail into the flagpole. Ah ! He was 
nailing the flag to the pole! For a moment the crowd 
remained silent, and the first two blows of the hammer 
could be distinctly heard. Then such a roar went up 
as I have never heard since. How they cheered! It 
was the voice of a mighty people yelling defiance at an 
enemy. The flag was nailed to the pole! Never would 
it come down in token of submission! For fifteen 
minutes the cheering continued uninterrupted. The 
cadet finished his job and slid down the pole. Then 
the President came out on the steps of the Capitol and 
started to address the crowd, but roars of applause ren- 
dered his words unheard by any but those within a 
few feet of him. What need had the crowd of words? 
The answer of the government had been made symboli- 
cally. And it was the answer the American people 
wanted and expected from their government. The 
demonstration lasted for hours, and during it the papers 
came out. The whole front page of every paper was 
given up to the proclamation signed by the President of 
the United States of America. It read : 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS REWARD 
FOR THE ARREST, DEAD OR ALIVE, 
OF THE PERSON STYLING HIMSELF 
THE “THUNDERER!” 

One Hundred Thousand Dollars Reward for 
the Arrest, Dead or Alive, of Any of his Confed- 
erates. Ten Thousand Dollars reward for Any 
Information which May Prove of Use in Captur- 
ing him or Any of his Confederates. 

The United States of America will pay to any 
person ” 

The Trial 

T he crowd caught up these papers and the cheer- 
ing broke out anew. Here was the way to answer 
the man who dared to threaten the people of America. 
A price on his head ; and what a price ! 

The occurrences in Washington were communicated 
to the whole country by the press and by radio, and 
similar demonstrations occurred in the other cities of 
the country. Even in New York,' where the “Thun- 
derer” had struck hardest, the crowd cheered the gov- 
ernment’s answer for hours. There were meetings 
all over the country of people who wanted to help in 
some way. Thousands of young men surrounded the 
recruiting offices offering to volunteer for the army 
or navy. The government thanked all these people 
but was forced to tell them that their services were not 
needed. Long before men could be trained to fly or 
even be trained for the infantry or the navy, the strug- 
gle with the “Thunderer” would be over, one way or 
another. However* without much hope in its useful- 
ness but more to give the people something to think 
about and reassure their minds, Canning organized a 
volunteer intelligence corps. The United States was 
divided into squares; and members of the volunteer 
corps were supposed to watch for and report any occur- 
rences in their square that might have anything to do 



with the “Thunderer.” This action was based upon the 
theory that somewhere he must have a base of opera- 
tions and, if this base could be discovered, it would be 
easy to capture him. (Needless to say, the results 
from this organization were nil.) 

It was not until the sixth day after the demonstration 
at the Capitol that the alterations in the Sparrow Hawk 
were complete. I determined to take the ship up for a 
trial flight, fully loaded and equipped, just as it would 
be for combat with the “Thunderer.” To my surprise. 
Dr. 'Wilkinson insisted on going with me. It was in 
vain that I explained to him that the fuel (mainly 
picric acid) might blow us into eternity. He replied 
that it would be no more dangerous for him than for 
me ; and that he had helped to supervise the alterations 
and wanted to see how they worked. I attempted to 
make him see the difference between a mere captain 
in the flying corps, risking his life in the line of duty, 
and a great scientist who could not be replaced. He 
simply snorted and climbed into the plane. 

The mechanics, being wiser men in their way, started 
the motor and retired to a safe distance. Even before 
the plane left the ground, I could feel a greatly-increased 
power in the motor. With the throttle barely open, the 
propeller was giving a powerful pull. I turned on a 
little more power, intending to taxi down the field once 
or twice before taking off so as to get the “feel” of the 
plane. But the ship started with such a rush that, be- 
fore I knew it, I was approaching the far boundary of 
the field at too great a speed to stop or turn. The only 
thing to do was to take off ; so I pulled the joy-stick 
back and up we went with a powerful rush. 

Once in the air the ship behaved more naturally ex- 
cept that, with the throttle only about half open, it acted 
as the plane had before at full speed. I circled once 
or twice over New York City. It was early evening, 
and stars were just appearing in the sky. The coinci- 
dence of time and place recalled to my mind the flight 
I had made five weeks before. Then the great city 
below me and the great country that stretched away 
to the west had seemed to dwell in absolute security 
and peace. Now I knew it to be engaged in a struggle 
to the death and, so far, a losing struggle, with a being 
who seemed to be as insane as he was powerful. Na- 
ture itself seemed to emphasize the contrast. That eve- 
ning in the past had been beautiful with the clear light 
of summer. Now, a dark bank of clouds far to the 
east seemed to suggest the first storm of autumn. 

The storm was in accord with my own mood, which 
was black and sullen because of my helplessness in 
dealing with the enemy that threatened my country. 
Drawn toward the sympathetic elements, I increased 
the speed slightly and headed toward the east. 'With 
the throttle half open we made. 500 miles an hour and 
the motor throbbed and roared as loudly at it had done 
at top speed, before the alterations were made. At this 
rate New York and the coast dropped behind us like a 
shadow and we were soon entering the cloud region. 
Wilkinson remarked that a considerable storm was 
brewing and suggested that we skirt it to the north, 
since it seemed to be moving in a southwesterly direc- 
tion. Desiring to match the speed of the plane against 
that of the storm, however, I headed the plane to the 
south. After half an hour’s flight in this direction it be- 
came apparent that we were outdistancing the storm. 
It was well that this was so, for it was now night, and 
we needed the moonlight. 

By this time I had learned the feel of the plane and 
was thinking of turning on the full power for the re- 
turn trip. But I was rather reluctant to do so for, 
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although I was sure that the plane would make at least 
800 miles an hour, I knew that such a speed would not 
only strain the motor but place more than double the 
usual strain on the wings and air surfaces. Unpleasant 
, picture of crashes that I had seen at training school 
came into my mind. There was one cadet whom I 
had known, whose wings had come off in a vertical 
dive with the motor on. He had struck the roof of a 
three-story house and had to be dug out of the cellar, 
all mixed up with parts of the motor. 

The “Thunderer” Found! 

H ere Wilkinson interrupted my thoughts. “There 
seems to be something wrong with the motor,” 
he said : “It is humming as though there were a short 
circuit or something of the kind.” 

I listened for a moment and heard a faint high- 
pitched humming sound. “That hum doesn’t come from 
the motor,” I said: “It must be something else. It 
sounds rather like — 

Wilkinson and I looked at each other, both seized at 
once by the same i^ea. “Don’t tell me it is the ‘Thun- 
derer ?’ ” he shouted. 

“It sounds mighty like it,” I said. 

- The sound came from east of south and, even as we 
listened, it became somewhat louder and shifted more 
to the south. Whatever was making the sound was 
evidently moving at high speed in a direction slightly 
south of west. 

Excitement showing in his voice, Wilkinson said: 
“He was last heard of in Asia. If he were returning 
to America by way of Europe or the Mediterranean, 
that is just the course he would be on. Let’s go for 
him !” 

My answer was to increase the power and head the 
plane’s nose toward the distant sound. In another min- 
ute the hum had become perceptibly louder. I in- 
creased the plane’s speed until the air-speed indicators 
showed 650 miles per hour, and at the same time began 
to climb. If we were to deal with the “Thunderer” 
successfully it would have to be by means of one of the 
“little” fifty-pound bombs we carried, rather than by 
machine-gun fire. A little later, as the plane seemed 
to be standing the increased speed very well, I opened 
up the throttle still further. 

Presently, far to the southwest, and somewhat below 
us, we saw a fast-moving light. Were we on the trail 
of the “Thunderer”? I glanced at Wilkinson and saw 
his eyes fairly snapping with excitement. “Can’t you 
give her a little more speed ?” he asked anxiously. 

I answered by increasing our speed until I could feel 
the motor shake and quiver with the power of the ex- 
plosions. Even in the danger and deadly seriousness 
of the chase, I could not help smiling at the eagerness of 
this staid man of science in what was little more than 
a man-hunt. 

Wilkinson kept a pair of night-glasses on the distant 
light. '“It is the “Thunderer!” he exclaimed: “I can 
see the boat-like hull you described. We are gaining 
on him!” 

By this time we were again approaching the coast 
and a hasty estimate of our speed convinced me that 
we must be somewhere in the region of North Carolina. 

So far, the ship ahead of us showed no signs of sus- 
pecting our pursuit; and, desiring that we remain un- 
known, I decided to climb still higher and dive on the 
ship in front of us with the motor off. My memory of 
the ease with which the “Thunderer’s” ship could ma- 
neuver convinced me that our best chance of success 
was to remain unsuspected until our bombs exploded 



on his deck. I felt no compunction whatever about 
thus blowing him into eternity without the slightest 
warning; for he was responsible for the deaths of 
hundreds of men, women and children. 

I climbed to about fifteen thousand feet, some five 
thousand feet above the ship in front of us, whose grey 
hull could just be distinguished in the moonlight. Still 
the “Thunderer” seemed unaware of our presence and 
I attributed this to the fact that the sound of his own 
engines prevented him from hearing ours. I cut the 
motor and put our nose down in a steep dive. The 
wind whistled through the wings and we approached 
the grey ship like a swooping hawk. Now it was only 
two thousand feet below us, and I was preparing to 
level off and release the bombs when, suddenly, the 
ship dropped with the speed of a falling comet. I 
was altogether taken by surprise. One minute, the 
grey ship had been only a short distance below us and 
we were approaching it as though it were stationary; 
and the next it had dropped five or six thousand feet 
and was rapidly disappearing into the night ! 

I naturally attributed this maneuver to a knowledge 
of our presence and a desire to avoid us, so I put the 
plane into a slightly-dropping spiral glide, and searched 
the air below us for sight of our quarry. Wilkinson 
uttered an exclamation of disgust at our fiasco and 
turned his glasses downward. We were now some 
distance inland, but our altitude cloaked the earth in 
impenetrable darkness. Into this darkness the grey 
ship had completely disappeared. I was about to fol- 
low it down by sound alone when a brilliant light 
showed far below. Both Wilkinson and I were as- 
tounded at what we saw through the glasses. 

The ground was wild and desolate. (We later found 
it was a part of the arid and almost uninhabited coast 
land of North Carolina ; but this was not what we no- 
ticed first.) In the center of the circle of illumination 
were two buildings. One, low and rambling, was evi- 
dently a dwelling house — ^the other was clearly a hangar 
for the grey airship, and the lights were flares for its 
landing. We had tracked the “Thunderer” to his lair! 

CHAPTER VI 
Through the Window 

I N a few minutes the flares were extinguished and 
only a few small points of light, probably ordinary 
electrics, marked the position of the bftildings. Wilkin- 
son and I consulted on what to be done. Should we 
leave and return with a force sufficient to make sure of 
a capture, or should we land and try to terminate the 
adventure by ourselves? There were objections to both 
plans. If we left we might not be able to find the place 
again; for we had only the vaguest idea of where we 
were. Also, it might be days before we could return 
with a sufficient force of planes and ground forces to 
make sure of a capture. And, in the mean time, our 
quarry might escape. As to the second plan, if we 
landed by ourselves we were practically sure to be 
greatly outnumbered (for we thought the crew of the 
grey airship must be at least fifteen or twenty men) 
and might be captured or killed with our invaluable 
knowledge. We finally decided on a kind of com- 
promise. We would land and reconnoiter the place and 
then, if it looked too formidable for us alone, we would 
leave it and return as soon as possible with additional 
forces. 

In accordance with this plan we glided down. By 
the time we were within two thousand feet or so of the 
ground we could make out something of its contour in 
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the light of the half-moon. I picked what seemed to 
be a vacant field, about a mile and a half from the build- 
ings. The ground was smooth and we landed almost 
noiselessly. A good road ran past the field in the direc- 
tion of the buildings, and we moved slowly along its 
edge, ready at the first sign of danger to hid in the 
bushes that lined it. At this rate it took up more than 
half an hour to reach the vicinity of the buildings, and 
during this time the weather had changed considerably. 
The storm we had distanced earlier in the evening was 
beginning to catch up with us ; for streamers of cloud 
obscured the moon and an occasional flash of lightning 
showed m the northeast. As we reached the buildings 
the first few scattering drops of rain began to fall. We 
were delighted at this ; for the darkness and rain would 
cover our movements. 

We surveyed the buildings from the shelter of a 
clump of bushes. One, evidently the hangar, was long 
and rectangular in shape. It was entirely dark. The 
other, low and rambling, consisted of a central portion 
and two wings at right angles to the central part. The 
road passed immediately in front of the central portion 
and a low racing car was parked by the side of the road. 
No lights showed in one wing of the house nor in what 
we could see of the other ; but two windows in the cen- 
tral portion were illuminated. So far as we could tell, 
there was absolutely nothing approximating a watch or 
guard of any sort. 

Both Wilkinson and I were armed with pistols and 
we finally decided that a look through one of those 
windows would be worth the risk involved. We crept 
forward, depending on the rain and darkness, to con- 
ceal our approach. Wilkinson went to one window and 
I to the other. My head just came a little above the 
sill and I peered in from one corner, keeping myself 
ready to dodge out of sight in case anyone inside the 
room should look toward the window which was open 
an inch or two from the bottom. 

I saw what was evidently the library of the house. 
It was a large room, with most of its wall space lined 
with books; the furnishings were of a rich though out- 
moded fashion. A cheerful fire crackled in an open 
fireplace. A man was seated in a high-backed chair, 
before a rich mahogany table covered by a mass of 
papers, busily writing. His back was partially turned 
toward me but, every now and then, he would pause 
in his writing as though to think, and when he did so, 
his profile became visible. 

It was hard to tell his age ; he might have been any- 
where between thirty and fifty. His face was the most 
intellectual I have ever seen. His forehead was so high 
as to appear narrow, though this was not actually the 
case. A timeless wisdom, such as I once thought I saw 
in the eyes of a Hindu idol which were composed of two 
priceless emeralds, seemed to shine from his face. His 
nose was large ; but straight and well formed. His 
mouth was almost straight with thick but powerfully 
compressed lips. His chin was well-shaped but not 
especially prominent, seeming to indicate a sensitive 
nature. The whole face would have been called hand- 
some were it not that it produced so many other stronger 
and extraordinary impressions on a beholder. The 
dominant impression that it produced on me was that 
of profound, depthless wisdom and calm. I could not 
imagine that face distorted with rage, fear or any other 
unworthy emotion. At first, he seemed above the emo- 
tions of ordinary human beings. 

How long I gazed, lost in awe and astonishment, 
I do not know. It was the movement of the man in the 
room that finally terminated my gaping observations. 



He walked to the far side of the room and pulled an 
ancient bell-cord. A moment later a white-headed 
negro entered. 

“Caesar,” said the master, and I noticed that his 
voice was deep and calm, in harmony with his appear- 
ance: “You may retire. I shall not need you again 
tonight.” 

The old negro mumbled, “Good night, massa,” and 
was about to leave the room when the master stopped 
him with a gesture. 

“Have Noah and Mary gone?” he asked. 

“Yes, suh,” replied the negro, “they locked up the 
devil ship and went over to Mr. Taylor’s plantation to 
see Mary’s brother. They been gone in the flivver 
over half an hour ago, suh. Mary’s brother mighty 
sick and they ’low they maybe not get back for a couple 
of days. You told me you wuz going to Wilmington 
tomorrow, so I told ’em they could go, suh.” 

“That’s all,” said the master, “Good night, Caesar.” 

The “Thunderer” Revealed 

T he old negro bowed and shuffled out. The mas- 
ter arose and stood before the fire and as this posi- 
tion brought his face toward the window I decided that 
it was time for me to leave. 

I crept back to the clump of bushes and found Wil- 
kinson already there. Forestalling his questions, I 
asked him what he had seen. He said that his window 
opened on a vacant hall, and wanted to know what I 
had been looking at so long. I told him, and he whis- 
tled low in astonishment. 

“By George,” he said, “it sounds as though it must 
be the ‘Thunderer' himself, and he is probably alone 
except for that old negro servant. Where do you sup- 
pose the crew of the ‘devil ship’ can be ? Do you think 
that there is any possibility that the fellow could run 
the ship by himself or only with the help of two or three 
negroes ?” 

I promptly answered that I couldn’t guess what the 
“Thunderer” could do. 

He reflected for a moment : 

“In any case. Captain, whether there is a crew for the 
ship or not, I believe, from what you told me, that 
he is alone in the house at present (except for the negro 
servant) and that we will never have a better chance 
of capturing him. If we wait, we shall probably lose 
him. He has already shown his intention of going 
somewhere tomorrow. I think that by all means we 
should act boldly, and at once.” 

I agreed with him and, after some discussion, we 
agreed that Wilkinson should walk openly up to the 
front door and knock while I watched through the win- 
dow and saw that our quarry did not escape. 

I again crept to the window and, a moment later, I 
heard a bell ring. “The Thunderer” (as I did not doubt 
the identity of the man) laid aside his pen and moved 
toward what I judged to be the front of the house. 
Guessing that he was going to open the door I ran 
around to the front and joined Wilkinson. We stood 
with our pistols in our hands. A firm but quiet step 
approached the door, and then It was thrown open by 
the man I had seen in the room . 

On seeing us he did not show much surprise. In 
fact, he seemed to show a curious mixture of deep re- 
gret and relief. 

“So you have come at last, gentlemen,” he said: 
“I had*expected you long before. Come in. This is 
no night to remain talking on the doorstep.” 

As we obeyed him, astounded, he too seemed a little 
surprised. 
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“What?” he said: "Only two of you? You do me 
small honor, sirs. I had expected at least a company 
of infantry and probably a squadron of aircraft.” 

When we did not reply he continued : “But perhaps 
I do you an injustice. You have left your companions 
outside ?” 

Up to this point Wilkinson and I remained in aston- 
ished silence. Why had the man been expecting us? 
Had we walked into a carefully-prepared trap? Had 
he known of our pursuit and purposely led us on? Wil- 
kinson was the first to recover. 

“The whereabouts of our companions are our con- 
cern, Dr. Leboeuf Dreher,” he said: “What concerns 
you is that Capt. Anderson and myself place you under 
arrest. I advise you to make no resistance, for we will 
take no chances of your getting away, and will shoot 
with pleasure at the first false move so dangerous a 
criminal as yourself.” 

The stranger glanced at him and smiled slightly in 
recognition. 

“Ah,” he said. “My old acquaintance of the Royal 
Physical Society, Wilkinson, and still prating of ‘dan- 
gerous criminals’ as though there were a moral yard- 
stick by which they might be measured. It is strange. 
Doctor, that you do not still believe in fairies.” 

Wilkinson flushed at this bit of raillery as though he 
were a school-boy reprimanded by his teacher. But 
he did not answer except to take a tighter grip on his 
pistol. 

The stranger glanced out of the door at the rain 
which was now falling heavily and then said : “Suppose 
you gentlemen come back to my library and discuss 
the matter for a few' minutes. I suppose you hardly 
desire to drag me out in a storm like this.” 

We considered this and decided that the request was 
reasonable. So, keeping the stranger covered, we fol- 
lowed him down the hall to the room I had seen through 
the window. On the way Wilkinson murmured to me 
that he had known the stranger, in England, as a very 
brilliant but erratic American scientist who was resident 
there. 

Dreher, as I will now call him, drew up three chairs 
before the fire and gestured us to the two outside ones 
saying that he would take the middle one where we 
could keep an eye on him. 

For a moment no one in this strange gathering spoke. 
I was busy estimating the distance of the bell cord from 
Dreher and looking for any electric buttons or other 
means of summoning anyone to his assistance. There 
were none. Wilkinson was watching Dreher, and 
Dreher was looking into the fire. The rain was beating 
against the window and flashes of lightning were fol- 
lowed by deep peals of thunder. 

Presently Dreher arose. “Since you are here,” he 
said, “You might as well take some light refreshment.” 
Under our watchful eyes he removed a tall bottle, three 
glasses, and a box of fine cigars from a cabinet. Re- 
marking that it was Grande Champagne of 1830, that 
rarest of all vintages, he filled the three glasses and 
gestured to us to choose ours. After we had done so, 
he raised his own to his lips and drained it in tacit as- 
surance that he was not attempting to drug us. Think- 
ing that his conduct was carefully calculated to get us 
off our guard, I declined the wine and cigars, and tak- 
ing no part in the ensuing conversation between Wil- 
kinson and Dreher, devoted myself to watching for any 
suspicious move on his part. Wilkinson sipped the 
wine with apparent appreciation and lit one of the 
cigars. It was he who spoke first. 

“So you admit that you are the ‘Thunderer’?” he 



asked. 

“Oh yes,” replied the other easily: “I never waste 
time denying the obvious. You would not be here with 
pistols in your hands if you did not have a pretty good 
idea that I am the ‘Thunderer,’ and, even if you are 
not sure you can easily obtain plenty of proofs by 
searching the premises.” 

The “Thunderer” Explains 

OULD you mind telling us why you expected 
us ?” asked Wilkinson. 

“Not at all,” was the answer, “I did not expect you 
two particularly. It was merely that I expected some- 
one. I did not enter on the course I have taken without 
careful consideration. As I stated in my messages, I 
believe that I am by far the most intelligent person now 
alive. Anyone who looks at the matter from an un- 
biased point of view will at once see the immense 
advantages gained by having such a person the supreme 
ruler of the world. Naturally, I do not expect you to 
agree with that statement because you are prejudiced 
by the fact that you will be one of the ruled. Nor do 
I expect the average person to take even as unpreju- 
diced a view of the question as you two may be able 
to do. To the minds of the great mass of the people, 
poisoned by the ‘freedom’ which they now think they 
have, I would 'necessarily appear as the worst kind of 
despot. I knew this and, therefore, I knew that the 
hand of every man would be against me. And although 
I am the most intelligent, and probably the most power- 
ful man in the world, yet I matched my single brain 
and power against combined brains and power of all 
the other people in the world, as an intelligent being. 
I recognized that the odds were very much against me. 
Indeed, they were so much against me that I am sur- 
prised that I have succeeded as far as I have; and I 
consider that fact a proof of my ability. Thus, when 
I heard someone at the door tonight I thought it possi- 
ble, and even probable, that it was a force to arrest me.” 

“If you thought your success so improbable,” asked 
Wilkinson, “why did you make the attempt ?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “that is a hard question to 
answer. There were several reasons. I think, how- 
ever, that it was due to a great desire on my part to 
test out my theories. It would have' been a great thing, 
a thing that has never been done before, for a scientist 
to have the world for his laboratory and men and 
women as specimens of his experiments. Scientists 
have theorized for years over what would happen if 
the development of man and women could be con- 
trolled.” 

Dreher spoke in the most matter-of-fact tone, just 
as though he were discussing his dinner menu or some 
other equally trivial matter. Indeed, all through the 
remarkable conversation, he showed no signs of emo- 
tion and spoke of human beings, just as we speak of 
criminals. It was the inhuman character of his mess- 
ages and acts which had first aroused my suspicion that 
he was insane, and what he said on this night made me 
sure that this was the case. It was not an intellectual 
insanity. I think that, were it left to my judgment, I 
would admit without question his claim to be the most 
intelligent man that ever lived ; but it was an emotional 
insanity, or the very least, an abnormal condition 
which robbed.fhim of all emotion. 

He continued. 

“It was worth any risk to have even a chance of 
carrying out so great an idea. Imagine what could be 
done! You know how grains and foodstuffs of all 
kinds have been improved by artificial selection. Prac- 
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tically all foods that we now eat were once worthless 
weeds, and it is only by the most rigid selection, that 
is by sowing the best specimens of each crop and block- 
ing out all the inferior strains, that we now have the 
quality and variety of our present foods. The same 
thing has been done with domestic animals. Think what 
would happen if the same principles were applied to the 
human species. Why, the level could be enormously 
raised in three or four generations. Men of my ability 
would be as common as men of Captain Anderson’s 
are now. There would be only a negligible number of 
feeble-minded persons; and they could be scientifically 
and painlessly extinguished, instead of being a burden 
on the community as they are now.” 

He paused here and Wilkinson said, “I remember that 
some years ago you created quite a flurry by stating 
that it would be much better for the human species if 
doctors abandoned trying to cure individuals to devote 
themselves solely to discovering the laws of genetics ; 
and investigated the principles of medicine without try- 
ing to apply them to the individual, but to the better- 
ment of the race as a whole.” 

“Exactly,” said Dreher ; “For example, there is Cap- 
tain Anderson sitting over there who probably thinks 
I am as crazy as a badger ; yet he and his type encour- 
age the absolutely absurd medical system that now ex- 
ists. What could possibly be more unreasonable than 
that doctors shall patch up an increasing number of 
human wrecks every year and let them live to have 
descendants who are also poor physical specimens ? The 
mere fact that a man has any disease is absolute proof 
that he is susceptible to disease; and, since suscepti- 
bility to disease is very largely an inherited character- 
istic that man’s descendants will also be susceptible to 
disease. I touched on this briefly in my original 
message to the governments. The logical thing to do 
is clearly to let all who have diseases die of them ; or, 
if they do not die, at least prevent them from having 
offspring. In that way the race will gradually become 
immune to disease. 

“What happens in nature? A sick animal dies. 
Because of that fact, diseases are almost unknown 
among wild animals. But what happens among men? 
Why, the sick man receives all kinds of attention and 
the medical profession consider it their highest duty to 
prolong life of some miserable wretch for a few paltry 
years. I gave the figures in my message. You can’t 
deny that what I claim is coming to pass. The human 
species is rapidly degenerating, both mentally and physi- 
cally. Your governments are too cowardly and weak, 
too much under the thumb of the mediocre and senti- 
mental, to deal with the problem. They have refused 
even to consider it up to this time. It is only I that can 
remedy the situation ; and you, two people that consider 
yourselves sane, come to place me under the power of 
a government that will without doubt wipe out of ex- 
istence the only chance for the rational development 
of the human species. Satan must be chuckling in 
Hell over the affair.” 

CHAPTER VII 

A Man Alone 

T his plausible but unfair tirade aroused me to 
ask, “If you are so solicitous of the well-being 
of the human species, Dr. Dreher, why did you 
wipe several thousands of them out of existence in your 
recent activities? Frankly, it seems only just to me 
that our government should deal with you as you dealt 
with them.” 



Dreher turned toward Wilkinson with some exasper- 
ation evident in his face. “That’s the kind of thing 
I am up against,” he said: “He doesn’t even under- 
stand what I am talking about.” 

Turning to me, he said: “What difference does it 
make whether or not those few thousands of peope 
were killed ? The effect on the species as a whole was 
negligible. They would all have died in the next fifty 
or seventy-five years anyway. The life of an individ- 
ual is not important, except as his existence affects that 
of the species. Now, my existence is worth millions of 
theirs, because I can affect the course of the whole 
species.” 

I was about to make heated retort that perhaps the 
existence of the people who were killed was just as 
important to them as Dreher’s existence to him; but 
Wilkinson interrupted. 

“We are gaining nothing by this discussion,” he said : 
“It is clear that our opinions are unalterably opposed. 
But, if you will be so kind. Doctor, we would like to 
hear something of the means by which you accom- 
plished your astounding results.” 

Dreher smiled. 

“What ?” he said : “The famous Dr. Wilkinson whom 
the press reports as knowing almost as much about 
the ‘Thunderer’ as does the ‘Thunderer’ himself, wants 
enlightenment as to how those very ordinary results 
were accomplished?” 

Wilkinson explained his own and my theories of the 
way in which Dreher had accomplished his marvelous 
results, and Dreher admitted that they were largely 
correct. 

“You gentlemen are to be complimented,” he said: 
“I had no idea that your government had such accurate 
information as to my methods. As to the means by 
which I produced the powerful electric currents re- 
quired, they were simple enough. It has long been 
thought that an electric current is merely a stream of 
negative electrons. Every atom is composed of a num- 
ber of negative electrons grouped around a positive 
nucleus. Therefore, to produce a current of any in- 
tensity all that is required is to break down the atom 
into its component parts and set the electrons flowing 
along some conductor. The heavier substances, of 
course, contain a larger number of atoms and conse- 
quently will produce more current when broken down. 
It took only a few hundred pounds of lead to produce 
the current necessary to destroy New York’s water 
supply.” 

In answer to another of Wilkinson’s questions he 
went on : 

“I have no accomplices or confederates. I run the 
ship entirely by myself. It was this fact that delayed 
my appearance in the East. I had to bring my ship 
to rest in a deserted part of Asia and get some sleep 
before attacking China, and the rest of the Orient. 
The same necessity delayed my return to this country. 
The ship is fitted with electrical control devices and it 
is quite easy for one man to run it. Various parts of 
it were constructed according to special orders in fac- 
tories all over the world. No one factory made enough 
parts to know what the whole was intended for. I as- 
sembled the parts with the help of some negro laborers 
who have since sailed to Liberia. In any case, they 
were too ignorant to know the purposes of the ship. 

“I have a staff of three ignorant but devoted serv- 
ants here. Two of them — Noah, my general handy 
man, and Mary his wife — are away. Old Caesar, my 
butler and valet, has gone to bed. These three are too 
ignorant to be guilty of any crime and I am going to 
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depend on you gentlemen to see that they are not mo- 
lested in any way as a result of my arrest. They are 
well provided for in my will. Is there anything further 
that you would like to know?” 

Wilkinson asked as to the motive power of the ship 
and as to the means of breaking up the atom. 

In answer Dreher invited us into his laboratory for a 
demonstration and with some hesitation we accepted. 

The laboratory took up the whole farther wing of the 
house. In it was a small model of the grey airship and 
Dreher pointed out its unusual features. The ship 
was run by electricity, and most of the large space which 
we had thought must contain a crew was a storage 
room for lead to produce the enormous currents that 
were used in creating the storms. The vertical pro- 
pellers that kept the ship in the air, whether it was mov- 
ing laterally or not, were composed of a new metal 
made by Dreher. He stated that the technical experts 
were correct in telling us that no substance we knew 
could stand the terrible strain put on it by rotation at 
the speed necessary to keep the grey ship in the air. 

Wilkinson freely expressed his admiration and 
amazement at Dreher’s achievements. 

"Why, Doctor,” he said, “if you can break down the 
atom you can produce any kind of substance ; you can 
transmute elements; you can do almost anything!” 

Escape I 

D reher explained that he had not, as yet, had 
sufficient time to investigate all the possibilities of 
his own inventions. 

Next he showed us the machine he used for breaking 
up the atom. It was a glass tube about twenty inches 
long, with two metallic electrodes at either end. He 
explained that his plan was a simple development of 
the already well-known “Cathode Rays.” 

“It has' long been known that the cathode rays are 
negative electrons,” he said, “but they can only be pro- 
duced by means of a pre-existing electric current, in 
other words, it is only a case of electricity being pro- 
duced by electricity. My change in the system, how- 
ever, produces a direct current by breaking down some 
heavy substance, preferably lead, into its component 
parts and setting the electrons free.” 

While he was speaking he was busily moving about 
adjusting connections and tightening screws here and 
there; just as though he were an inventor about to 
give a demonstration to two promoters in the hopes of 
interesting them in his project. 

Vivid flashes of lightning could be seen through the 
windows and the noise of the thunder at times drowned 
out Dreher’s voice. The storm was evidently at its 
height. Dreher paid no attention to it. 

“Watch,” he said, and pulled a switch. 

At once there was a blinding flash of light and a loud 
explosion. 

“The deuce!” I heard Dreher say: "I have blown 
the light fuse. Just a minute, gentlemen.” 

For a minute, just a minute — but that minute was 
long enough — ^we were fooled. Then I saw Dreher’s 
body outlined against a flash of lightning in a window 
at the far end of the laboratory. I jerked my pistol 
up and fired twice, but too late. He had jumped from 
the window before I shot. 

Wilkinson and I ran for the window, tripping over 
everything in the dark laboratory. We reached it just 
in time to see Dreher disappear into the hangar. We 
jumped to the ground and dashed after him. Slipping 
and stumbling on the wet grounds, we reached the han- 
gar, only to find locked the door through which Dreher 



had gone. For a moment we pounded futilely against 
it ; then heard a sound as though a thousand swarms of 
bees were loose in the hangar. A moment later,- the 
roof folded back and the grey airship gracefully shot 
up in the air. I could almost have sworn that against 
the sound of the propellers and the beating of the rain 
I heard a low laugh from the ship. 

We gaped at the ship' like fools for a moment, then, 
we ran in the direction in which we had left the Spar- 
row Hawk. Before going a hundred yards Wilkinson 
stopped and said hopelessly : "It’s no use. It will take 
us at least five or ten minutes to reach the plane and by 
that time Dreher will be a hundred miles away.” 

I suddenly remembered the car parked in the road. 
We jumped into it. It was a Mercedes roadster. 
Feverishly I let in the clutch and started. Once under 
way, I pushed the accelerator flat against the floor and 
held it there. I believe that wild mile-and-a-half ride 
was the nearest I have come to death in my life. The 
car picked up like a leaping greyhound. In two or three 
hundred yards the speedometer registered 80 miles an 
hour. I did not look at it after that ; but I am sure the 
car picked up speed for the whole of the trip. The 
road was wet and slippery as glass. We lurched from 
one side to the other and I verily believe that our great 
speed itself tended to prevent us from skidding. When 
I saw a lone tree that was near the spot where we had 
left the plane I slammed on the foot and hand brakes, 
and the car rewarded us by skidding into the ditch and 
out again into the field where we had left the plane. It 
turned over on its side, saving us the trouble of getting 
out. Without stopping we jumped into the plane. 

The motor was hard to start and, for a desperate 
moment, I was afraid that water had seeped into it. 
Then, with a comforting roar, it picked up. We taxied 
down the field and went up in one of the steepest climbs 
I have ever made. If the motor had stalled we would 
not have had a chance. But it did not fail ; it seemed 
to have the power to lift the plane almost vertically. 

The storm was still raging; the lightning flashed and 
the thunder roared all around us while, as a background 
for the aerial display we could hear the humming of 
the grey airship. 

End of the “Thunderer” 

T he instant we gained sufficient altitude we headed 
for the sound. As we neared tire house we saw 
the grey airship in the intermittent flashes of lightning. 
Suddenly a searchlight beamed from the ship, playing 
full on the house and hangar, above which it still hov- 
ered. Then there was a blinding flash of light and a 
terrific explosion that dwarfed the sound of the storm. 
Dreher had blown his house and hangar out of exist- 
ence with an aerial bomb! We would be unable to dis- 
cover his secrets from the records in his laboratory. 

The light on the ship disappeared, as it shot away 
to the northeast with the speed of a bullet. I pulled 
the throttle wide open on our plane and roared after 
him. The motor throbbed and shook and the plane 
bucked and dipped in the strong winds each moment as 
though it would come to pieces. But it held ! We were 
gaining slightly. It was in vain that the ship before us 
changed its course: we could always follow by the 
sound of the propellers. 

Dreher headed out to sea and rose steeply at the 
same time in an effort to throw us off the track. In 
ten minutes we rose to fourteen thousand feet. Soon 
the storm was below us, and we flew in the clear moon- 
light. Still we rose. The altimeter showed twenty 
thousand feet and the air was cold with a cold that 
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seemed almost like that of interstellar space. Still we 
gained ; and still Dreher rose. At something like 30,000 
feet, an altitude that the Sparrow Hawk could never 
have attained with gasoline as fuel, Dreher evidently 
found his ceiling. He cut his forward motion and 
dropped earthward like a falling stone. 

I put our nose almost straight down and dove after 
him with the motor full on. The Sparrow Hawk 
swooped in a way to justify its name. Pulled by our 
motor, in addition to the force of gravity, we probably 
reached a speed that man has never rivaled before or 
since. We gained rapidly on the ship below us. Then 
it disappeared in the clouds. A second later we too 
hit the clouds. The storm was even worse here than 
it had been on land. We later found that we were off 
Cape Hatteras, one of the worst points for storms on 
the Atlantic Coast. 

As we emerged on the lower side of the clouds, we 
saw Dreher’s ship directly below us. We were forcing 
it down almost to the level of the waves which leaped 
upward as though reaching for something. I leveled off, 
in preparation for dropping my bombs. And then 
Dreher gave his answer. He started his vertical pro- 
pellers and the ship leapt upward to meet us. He ex- 
pected to catch us coming down at full speed and ram 
us out of existence with the metal hull of his ship. It 
was a plan that would have worked easily ; for the com- 
paratively frail Sparrow Hawk would not have injured 



his ship much in a collision. 

The scene is burned into my memory indelibly. A 
particularly brilliant flash of lightning showed Dreher’s 
ship only a short distance below us. On its stern, flap- 
ping in the stiff wind, was his flag — a golden thunder- 
bolt on a white background ; a short distance below was 
the angry sea. The scene lasted for just one part of a 
split second. Then I dropped my whole load of bombs, 
and sideslipped desperately to get out of the path of the 
explosion that I knew was coming. 

It came with an ear-breaking concussion; the plane 
swayed, pitched, and then with a sickening lurch turned 
completely over. Our undercarriage was wet with 
spray from the leaping waves when I again got the 
Sparrow Hawk under control. I came around in a 
wide turn to see what had become of Dreher’s ship. 
When we reached the spot where we had released our 
bombs we turned our searchlight on the sea, and flew 
low in an attempt to find some trace of the man who 
had single-handed fought the world. Nothing but the 
tossing sea rewarded our search. A metal hull loaded 
with lead does not float. 

It was Wilkinson who spoke the thought that was 
in the minds of both of us. 

“He was a dangerous public enemy,” he said sim- 
ply,. “but a great scientist, and a brave man.” 

I turned the nose of the Sparrow Hawk toward land. 
Our mission was ended. 



The End. 



The Death^s Head Meteor 

{Continued from page 633 ) 



couldn’t be possible that the meteor had missed the 
great planet for which it had been headed so squarely. 
He looked about him in a confused manner, not quite 
brought to his entire senses. His brain was still hazy, 
and he felt greatly exhausted as his wandering eyes 
fell upon the dial board. It was registering top speed ! 

With great effort, he painfully drew himself towards 
the brown glass window and looked out — into the in- 
tense darkness of space in which were set myriads of 
scintillating stars. He looked on the other side for the 
death’s head meteor, but it was gone. All that re- 
mained of it was a chunk about three feet thick and 
as long, around which the wreckage of the twisted 
grapples lay entwined. Above the meteoric fragment, 
the three drills still churned, one of them broken in 
half. Jan looked behind him, and out of the window he 
could discern a small red blot. Mars, far to the rear, 
and growing smaller. 

For a moment he could not understand the miracle 
which had occurred. Then gradually it dawned upon 
him that he had been grasped from the jaws of death 
just in time. The presence of the meteor’s chunk and 
the oppressive heat within the space car gave testimony 
of his deliverance before entering the atmosphere of 
Mars. 

The space car containing the unconscious young 
astronaut had whirled off through the outer layer of 
Martian atmosphere and into the coldness of space 



once more. This accounted fbr the suffocating heat 
inside the flyer where the intense friction from the 
thin, rarefied air had heated the space ship. He must 
have penetrated it at a terrible speed on his outward 
flight. He had been unconscious for a bare five min- 
utes, and already he was nearly 'fifty thousand miles 
from Mars. He started the air rejuvenator to clear 
the hot, stuffy interior of the craft, after which he 
turned the flyer and headed back for Mars. 

In the radio receiving station on the Earth, the big 
glass bulb set in the wall above the operator’s head 
suddenly flashed, and an electric spark snapped and 
crackled as it closed the gap between two metal cyl- 
inders. The operator mechanically adjusted the dials 
and switches, and the cylinder containing the aluminum 
sheet began turning, filling the room with its droning 
noise. As the bulb grew dark once more, and the 
roller came to a stop, the aluminum sheet cleaved from 
off the roller and fell to the desk before the operator. 

Before placing it upon the transmitter plate and 
pressing the button marked “Meteorological Bureau,” 
the silver-capped operator reviewed the message curi- 
ously. It was the report of one of the astronauts em- 
ployed by the government Bureau of Meteorology, Jan 
Trenton by name. It seemed that he was stopping over 
at Mars while his ship underwent certain repairs, and 
that he would report for further duty the next day. 

Such is the life of an astronaut. 



The End. 
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Last-Minute Rush Brings Air- 
planes to Safety Contest 

By THOMAS CARROLL 
Test Pilot for Daniel Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Competition 

(Copyright 1929 by Science Service) 

P RACTICALLY the entire entry list o£ the 
Daniel Guggenheim Safe Aircraft Competi- 
tion was submitted within two or three days 
before the closing of the contest. When this 
contest to develop and discover safer airplanes 
was announced in 1927 it was little expected 
that no serious competitors would be received 
for test prior to the final week of the contest. 
There seems to have been a reluctance on the 
part of the designers, both foreign and domestic, 
to submit half-hatched ideas in this somewhat 
revolutionary aeronautical contest. It is on that 
account that entries have^ been withheld, and 
only at this late^ date is it possible to give a 
list of the competitors. Formal entry of twenty- 
seven various types of aircraft has been made 
during the past two years, but these entrants 
merely filled out the form. All but less than 
a dozen have at this time either withdrawn, or 
have failed to complete their entry by sub- 
mitting an airplane for test. 

Neither could it be foreseen ^ that the last 
two or three days of the competition would be 
fog-bound, rainy days, with flying a practical 
impossibility, which has necessitated several of 
the entries being brought in by truck. 

At the close of the competition the complete 
entry list appears to comprise the Burnelli, the 
Command-aire, the Cunningham-Hall, the Cur- 
tiss, the Fleet, Handley-Page, the Leigh Safety 
Wing (which is a modified Brunner & Winkle 
Bird), the Schroeder Wentworth and the Taylor. 
The Alfaro and the stock Brunner & Winkle 
Bird were submitted “in person,** but were 
withdrawn. - 

These airplanes, together with the large num- 
ber which have been worked out but have failed 
of actual entry, are the result of a tremendous 
amount of thought in the industry toward the 
goal of safer aircraft. From this standpoint 
the competition can be considered a complete 
success. 

Some of the entries have already been flown, 
and their performainces are so completely dif- 
ferent from what airplanes could do when the 
contest was conceived over two years ago, that 
the object of the competition, which is to make 
flying safer, is sure to be accomplished. 



Public Safety Demonstration 
Object of Guggenheim Contest 

By THOMAS CARROLL 
Test pilot for Daniel Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Competition 

(Copyright 1929 by Science Service) 

T O prove to the public that airplanes can be 
made safe is the object of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Safe Aircraft Competition, sponsored 
Ity the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics. A demonstration of 
aircraft, prescribing specifications for aircraft 
that can oe regarded as safe, was conceived as 
the method of stimulating progressive design 
on the part of the manufacturers and confidence 
on the part of the public. Prizes totalling 
$150,000 made the competition financially attrac- 
tive, It had been said, humorously, that a safe 
airplane is like a good Indian. It -was the pur- 
pose of the competition to prove differently. 

The definition of what might be considered a 
safe airplane, a very difficult task, was accom- 
plished by laying out most comprehensive anti 
intelligent specifications. Manufacturers and 
designers were invited to submit their airplanes 
in order to demonstrate claims as to their safety. 

A safe aircraft which is not of obvious use- 
fulness would not be a step forward. The first 
specification provided that the craft under test 
should be useful; to demonstrate utility it must 
carry a useful load of^ at least five pounds per 
horsepower of its engine, and it must further 
satisfy a speed requirement of carrying at least 



a pilot and one passenger at a minimum high 
speed of 110 miles per hour. It must also 
demonstrate its ability to climb in order to 
get in and out of fields, and the requirement 
in this regard is that it shall be able to climb 
at least 400 feet per minute from the ground. 

With these as basic requirements, safety 
tests are next applied. The ability to fly under 
full control at low speeds is considered of abso- 
lute importance, and therefore the maximum 
figure of 35 miles per hour has been prescribed 
for lowest-speed flight under power, and 38 
miles per hour as the gliding speed without 
power. 

It was considered of importance that the air- 
craft should be able to land and take off in a 
restricted space; and it has been, therefore, re- 
quired that the aircraft must be capable of 
coming to rest not more than 100 feet from the 
point at which it first meets the ground. In 
taking off, it must be able to leave the ground 
in a run of not more than 300 feet. Incident- 
ally, it must be capable of taking off in that 
fashion and clearing an obstruction 35 feet in 
height, located not ^ more than 200 feet from 
the end of the landing run prescribed. 

Its stability and manoeuverability must also 
be demonstrated. It must be stable in nearly 
all ordinary conditions of flight and manoeuver- 
ability. As a final point, if through any mis- 
placement of the controls by the pilot, or from 
any extraneous cause, the airplane should be 
thrown into an unusual position, it must be 
capable^ of being brought out of it by a skillful 
pilot without loss of altitude of more than 250 
feet. Without any attention of the pilot, 
through its own inherent stability, the plane 
must be able to recover itself in not more than 
500 feet. ^ 

There is no limitation upon the means by 
which the desired performance can be attained; 
the design may be either evolutionary or revo- 
lutionary. It may be accomplished by a skillful 
refinement and improvement of airplanes as we 
know them. On the other hand, it is entirely 
permissible, so long as the aircraft is heavier 
than air, to attain the ends by a radical de- 
parture from any generally-used aircraft. 



Parachutes Carry Machine Guns 
and Crews 

T he technique of landing machine guns and 
their crews is constantly being improved, 
according to a report received recently by the 
Chief of the Army Air Corps. In a test at San 
Antonio, Texas, two machine guns were dropped 
in parachutes and put into action by crews of 
three men each, who descended from their planes 
to the ground by parachute, and assembled and 
prepared the guns for firing in a few moments. 
The guns are sent to the ground by means of a 
new machine-gun parachute bag, which operates 
automatically; it contains the gun, ammunition, 
and a gallon of water for use in cooling. 



Gyroscope Stabilizer Automatic 
Pilot 

T he Sperry Gyroscope Stabilizer, the prod- 
uct of eighteen years of research, has had 
a most successful demonstration. Used in a 
Ford tri-motor plane, it kept the craft on an 
even keel throughout a three-hour flight, and 
relieved to a considerable extent the strain on 
the pilot. 

In effect, the gyroscope stabilizer is an auto- 
matic pilot, and it is much more sensitive to 
deflection from the course than a human pilot. 
It can detect a deviation of half of one degree 
in direction, and such differences are usually 
too small to be observed by flyers. The device 
centers around two gyroscopes, one mounted 
horizontally and the other vertically. A series 
of electrical contacts actuates electromagnets, 
which in turn operate controls leading to the 
ailerons and rudder surfaces. The gyroscopes 
are driven electrically, power being supplied for 
them and for the mechanical operation of the 
controls by means of a wind-driven electric 
generator. 

In operation, the peculiar properties of the 
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gyroscopes cause the instruments to retain their 
fixed positions; and when the plane moves later- 
ally or in the direction or flight out of level 
flight, the craft actually rotates about the gyro- 
scopes. By this movement, electrical contacts 
are established, energizing the magnets, which 
in turn throw into clutch the controls^ which 
manipulate the control surfaces and bring the 
plane back into level flight. 

The stabilizer weights onIy_ fifty pounds and 
occupies a space beneath the pilot’s seat. 



Dornier Predicts Mammoth 
Planes 

D r. CLAUDE DORNIER, famous as the 
creator of the giant seaplane DO-X, has 
prophesied a glorious future for monstrous air- 
craft. Pointing to the success of his own ma- 
chine as an example, Dr. Dornier predicts with 
confidence that within the next ten years giant 
seaplanes will be able to carry a useful load of 
more than 100 long tons. If the constructors 
of motors are able to keep pace with those who 
have developed the bodies of great planes to 
such a marvelous extent, the future will unques- 
tionably belong to “giant flying ships.’* 

The outstanding success of the machines, how- 
ever, will be estimated on an economic basis. 
The increase in their capacity^ to carry a Iar§:e 
paying load will be the first important step m 
the future development of great land-and-water 
aircraft. 

Dirigibles to Have Plane-Catch- 
ing Trapeze 

A ccording to Aviation and Mechanics, 
two new huge dirigibles being ^ built for 
the United States Navy will be equipi)ed with 
a triangular trapeze for catching airplanes. 
When the smaller craft are equipped with spe- 
cial hook|, it was found in a recent test, it is 
quite easy for the dirigible to catch and hold 
them. 



New Wing Slows Plane for 
Landing 

V incent J. burnelli, of the Umercu- 

Burnelli Corporation of Keyport, N. L, has 
designed a plane embodying several novel prin- 
ciples and mechanical innovations. The ma- 
chine, a metal-covered, two-place monoplane, 
has a fuselage which is itself part of the^ airfoil, 
and the pilots sit side by side. The wing dis- 
plays the most important departure from con- 
vention. The wing section is designed for 
speed, with a “racing section.” By turning a 
wheel in the cockpit, the pilot can extend the 
area of the wing, so that the leading edge and 
the trailing edge are extruded. At the same 
time, the curvature of the wing is altered, so 
that the area of the surface, nearly doubled, 
will allow the machine to land at a speed of 
less than thirty miles an hour. 



Gold Rivet Begins Navy’s New 
Airship 

T he construction of the world’s largest air- 
ship, the U. S. Navy’s ZRS~A, ^ was begun 
recently when a gold rivet was driven in the 
first great ring of its duraluminum skeleton. 
The ring-laying ceremony of the new giant 
among lighter-than-air craft was comparable to 
the keel-laying of a battleship or an ocean 
liner. ^ Although the great hangar in which 
the airship will be built is not yet completed, 
there is room for 40,000 people to gather in 
the completed half of the building. Six hun- 
dred-ton doors, orange peel in shape, swing 
open from three-ton cotter pins at the top of 
the hangar. 

When the ZRS-A takes the air about July, 
1931, it will need 6,500,000 cubic feet of helium 
gas and will lift 180 tons. It will be longer, 
taster and more powerful than any airship the 
world has yet seen. 
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AIR WONDER STORIES 



Declares Air Sickness Cure 
Simple 

I N the Bulletin of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, Inc., 
Harry F. Guggenheim, president of the Fund, 
declares that the cure for air sickness is simple, 
and that the illness is, at best, a minor point in 
aviation. Air sickness, like sea sickness, Is a 
minor, but difficult problem in passenger travel, 
one which, as yet, nas not been entirely solved. 
A solution would, in all likelihood, greatly in- 
crease traffic by airplane. 

The report summarizes the results of a study 
of' air sickness in Italy, Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States; and the conclusions 
reached uphold the fact that air sickness — much 
less prevalent than sea sickness — is the result of 
two factors — psychological and physical. The 
first takes into account the fear felt by persons 
who lack experience in the air, and who are 
naturally afraid of great heights. The second 
depends to a large extent upon proper ventila- 
tion. It has been found that air sickness is 
always greater in unventilated cabins. The de- 
velopment of a better system of ventilation will 
mean a great deal for the development of air 
travel. 



New “Rescue Vest” Prevents 
Seaplane Drownings 

T here has been perfected a new oxygen 
breathing device, intended to prevent the 
drowning of aviators trapped by seaplanes that 
crash in the water, or are caught under their 
parachutes after a jump that brings them down 
into a river or the sea. The new contrivance 
is a combined vest and belt equipped with two 
long pieces of rubber hose (through one of the 
latter the wearer inhales, and through the other 
he exhales) ; a nose-clamp to prevent the sud- 
den rush of water from suffocating him; a 
tiny canister containing soda-lime, which serves 
to purify the breath by eliminating carbon di- 
oxide, and a bottle containing sufficient oxygea 
to keep a man afloat for at least half an hour 
after he has jumped into the water from his 
’chute. However, if it so happens that the 
flier has not had a chance to use^ his parachute 
and therefore hits the water while yet in the 
plane, he can readily gain access to a larger 
bottle always carried as an emergency measure 
in the ship. This will supply a human being 
with, oxygen for about an hour and a half. 



R-lOl Only Dirigible Using 
Heavy Oil 

T he great new British dirigible R-101 is the 
only lighter-than-air craft to use heavy oil 
as fuel for its engines. This should prove 
another safety factor, says T. J. C. Martyn in 
the New York Times; for in the past most of 
the accidents to airships have been caused by 
the firing of gasoline. 

In the new dirigible, which has a greater 
diameter than the Graf Zeppelin, and which is 
powered by five Diesel engines of 650 h.p. 
each, the lifting power is supplied by hydrogen, 
an admittedly dangerous substance. This may 
be suri)rising in view of the fact that every 
precaution for safety has been taken. ^ How- 
ever, helium, the new lifting gas, which is non- 
inflammable, has not as great a lifting power 
as hydrogen. 



DO-X Carries 169 People 

T he latest amazing achievement of the greatr 
DO-X seaplane is the transportation of 169 
people at once. This passenger load sets a 
record for the number of passengers on any 
type of aircraft. It is popularly supposed that 
the great dirigibles have the greatest passenger- 
carrying capacity. But as yet no aircraft has 
carried as many people at once as the DO-X, 
Perhaps, however they have not been tested 
to the limits of their capacity. 



Compute Chance of Death 
in Airplane 

P ERSONS who are still a bjt squeamish about 
taking their first airplane ride may be en- 
couraged by the news that they are only taking 
a chance of one in 4,000 of dying if they ride 
with a licensed pilot over a scheduled passenger 
route. These are the^ chances figured out by 
the committee on aviation statistics of the Actu- 
arial Society of America. The committee found 
that last year only 13 passengers were killed, 
out of about 50,000 who were carried in 
scheduled flights. The deaths among all fed- 
eral-licensed pilots were 35 per 1,000 for the 
first six months of the year and 25 per 1,000 
during the last six months. The fatality rate 
during the year was highest among the pilots 
operating planes over scheduled routes, where 
it was 45 per 1,000. 



OPERATION 



Russian Fliers Complete 
Long Flight 

'^HE Land of the Soviets, the huge mono- 
A plane which carried four Russian aviators 
half-way around the world — a distance of 12,500 
miles — has completed its flight, and put Russia 
definitely into the ranks of those nations fore- 
most in aircraft development. 

Under the leadership ot bimon Shestakof, 
chief pilot, the four occupants of the Land of 
the Soviets started from Moscow last August, 
and, traveling eastward, crossed Siberia and 
made a landing in Japan. From then on, the 
course of the flight was eastward, across the 
Pacific to the United States, and thence to 
New York, where the Russian aviators were 
welcomed by Colonel Lindbergh. In view of 
the fact that the Soviet government is not 
recognized by this nation, the flight, bringing 
about so much evidence of international good- 
will, is believed to hasten the international 
understanding which is developing at the present 
time. 



Will Chart Nation for Airw^ays 

T he completion of the first sectional *‘*U. S. 

airway chart,” mapping approximately 41,000 
square miles of territory in the vicinity of 
Detroit, is the opening step in a project which 
has for its end the mapping oi the entire 
country. 

The new charts will be square, in contrast 
to the ‘“strip” _ maps employed at the present 
time. They will show towns and cities, rail- 
roads, highways, power-transmission lines, aids 
to navigation, such as revolving-light beacons 
and blinkers, directional and marker radio 
beacons, and landing fields. Ground elevations 
will be indicated in steps from sea level to 
1,000 feet, 1,000 to 2,000 feet, 2,000 to 3,000, 
and then in multiples of 2,000 feet up to 9,000. 
The last step will include elevations of, from 
9,000 feet to the maximum. This point is 
Mount Whitney, in California, 14,898 feet above 
sea level. 



“Aviation News of the 
Month” 



portrays in plain, yet concise lan- 
guage every important aviation 
advance during the month. No- 
where can the average reader get 
such a wealth of accurate and vital 
information condensed into such a 
small volume. Some 40 aviation 
magazines and newspapers are 
utilized by our editors in the com- 
pilation of this department. The 
publishers welcome short contribu- 
tions to these pages from the 
various scientific institutions, labor- 
atories, makers and distributors of 
planes, etc. 



Radio Device Installed in 
Tail of Plane 

A new lightweight radio transmitter and re- 
ceiver, so convenient that it can be in- 
stalled in the tail of a plane (rather than in the 
cabin, as formerly) has given satisfactory serv- 
ice to the Transcontinental Air Transport Com- 
pany, It might be thought that the added 
weight in the tail of the machine would un- 
balance the craft, but there has been no trouble 
whatsoever. 

The apparatus is so convenient that it can be 
installed in five minutes. As to its efficiency, 
its maximum transmission range thus far is 
617 miles. In the future it will unquestionably 
be of more service than it has been as yet. 



New Inexpensive Plane Tested 

A new airplane, costing only $800, and 
equipped with a single motor of 8 h.p., 
has been tested in Berlin recently. The ma- 
chine, known as The Stork, has no tail, but is 
shaped like an arrow, with a very short fuselage 
for the pilot’s seat.' It is the nearest approach 
to the “nothing-but-wing” plane yet created. 

The plane has attained a speed of 78 miles 
per hour. This is made possible, according to 
experts, by the type of propeller used, the 
“pusher” variety. All the controls are on the 
wings, and are operated separately on either 
side; which simplifies piloting as well as 
construction. 



Aviators Endanger Lives in 
Altitude Flights 

W HEN aviators fly to great heights, such as 
the altitude of 50,000 feet to which Lieut. 
Apollo Soucek, Navy pilot, aspires, they are 
endangering their lives, even though they use 
oxygen devices. This is the conclusion drawn 
from researches by Dr. Charles Richet, Jr., of 
the University . of Paris, who has conducted 
tests for the French government. 

Working with rabbits, he found that they 
sometimes suffered a delayed death after com- 
ing through, with seeming success, the experi- 
ence of being subjected to low atmospheric 
pressure equivalent to high altitudes. This 
was especially the case with the animals which 
were subjected to work after their experience; 
but some died without the stress of work being 
a factor. ^ Prof. Richet sets about 45,000 feet 
as the limit of altitude that can be reached by 
man with safety, even when equipped with 
extra oxygen, unless the whole body is enclosed 
in a pressure chamber that shields him from the 
effects of the great height. Twenty thousand 
feet is the limit when no oxygen is supplied. 



Will Guide Atlantic Flights by 
Radio 

W ILLIAM LOTH, a French engineer, has 
invented a method whereby there^ will be 
an enormous improvement in the science of 
navigation of airplanes and airships. 

The new discovery is based on the principle 
of light beams used to guide ships over danger- 
out areas, the meeting point of the two lights 
indicating the path. It will provide a system 
of Hertzian waves to be transmitted from two 
distant points toward each other, their meeting 
point being the path to be followed by the flying 
machine. The emission of the waves will be 
intermittent, and on meeting they will create a 
signal which will be detected by apparatus on 
the aircraft. According to the manner in which 
the signals are received, pilots will know at 
what distance they are from the set track, and, 
consequently, they will not require compasses, 
maps, and calculations. 



Seadromes Fulfill Predictions of 
Writers 

A n editorial in the New York World, com- 
menting humorously on the development of 
the city of the future as visualized by people 
with wild imaginations, and artists with brushes 
even wilder, admits that, so far as the sea- 
dromes are concerned, the predictions seem to 
have been fulfilled. Referring in particular to 
the floating islands manufactured by the Sea- 
drome Company, from designs by Edward H. 
Armstrong, the newspaper agrees that the 
’dromes “should do pretty well, even in a 
blizzard. ”_ This recog^iition by a cynical edi- 
torial writer should encourage the builders of 
seadromes — if they need encouragement. 



End Survey of Flood Area 

P RESIDENT HOOVER’S plan for checking 
the floods of the Mississippi will be aided 
to a great extent by the completion of the aerial 
survey of five states made recently. By means 
of this survey, army engineers will obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of the entire area to be protected. 

Covering parts of Missouri, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee, the fliers 
mapped an area of 8,581 square miles, and took 
11.419 negatives, from which almost 50.000 
prints have been prepared. Some of the views 
were taken at an altitude of two miles. 



Many Countries Study Flying 
, in Fog 

T he Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics has, for the last two years, de- 
voted a great deal of time and money to one 
of the major problems of operation — flying in 
fog. According to Lauren I). Lyman, writing 
in the New York Times, special studies in fog 
have been undertaken by scientists in the 
United States, England, France, Holland, and 
Germany, _ and the work already done covers 
research in fog dissipation, the development of 
means to locate landing fields in sj)ite of fog. 
instrument development, and the improvement 
of fog penetration by light rays. 

Lieutenant Doolittle, of the United States, 
demonstrated the efficiency of instruments when 
he guided a plane from a covered cockpit. 
At the present time, a great deal of attention is 
being given to radio beacons as aids to direc- 
tion finding, these beacons operating in con- 
junction with the localizing of stations. 

(Contnued on Page 656) 











Aviation Forum 




HIS department is open to readers who wish to have answered ques- 
tions on Aviation. As far as space will permit, all questions deemed 
of general interest to our readers will be answered here. And where 



possible illustrations will be used to answer the questions. Queries 
should be brief and^ not more than three should be put in any letter. 
Address all communications to the Editor. 



Does the Sun Repulse Planets? 

Editor j Aviation Forum: 

1. ^ Please tell me how a rocket can function 
in airless space? 

2. How, also, can they have flaming tails? 
I’ve always understood that oxygen was neces- 
sary for combustion. 

3. Was the idea of gravity between the sun 
and the planets ever considered in a reverse 
way: that there is a force from the sun keep- 
ing the planets in their orbits and preventing 
them from approaching the sun? 

ROY BRAUND, 

2202 West 85th Street, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

(1. By referring to the illustration accom- 
panying Mr. Hausz’s letter bn this page Mr. 
Braund will see that the internal action of the 
rocket is not at all dependent on the medium 
outside. We can all imagine a pistol being 
fired in airless space and the projectile acquir- 
ing^ quite a velocity. The action in a rocket 
is just the same except that the whole *‘gun” 
travels together and the exhaust gases are 
allowed to escape. It is true, however, that in 
airless space the exhaust gases would escape 
more quickly because of the absence of pressure 
against them and thus they will lose their energy 
more quickly. But this is more than balanced 
by the fact that there is no friction in airless 
space to impede the rocket’s progress. 

2. A flaming tail simply means that when 
the gases reach the air they are still hot enough 
to be glowing. This has nothing to do with the 
question of oxygen, it means simply that the 
gases are still "burning.” ^ Oxygen is neces- 
sary to burn anything but it is not necessary 
to an explosion. Dynamite, for example, will 
explode in absence of the presence of oxygen. 
And an explosion of dynamite will furnish 
energy to propel a rocket just as well as burn- 
ing a fuel. 

3. The only force that keeps our planets 
awajr from the sun is the centrifugal force 
acquired in their motion around the sun. This 
is a force that acts opposite to the gravitational 
pull of the sun. This forde however is absent 
m the absence of the motion of .the planets 
and in such a case there would be nothing to 
stop them from plunging into the sun. There 
have been some scientists who have spoken 
vaguely of various planets repulsing each other 
because they possessed like^ electrical^ charges, 
but this has never been verified. — Editor.) 



Bullet-proof Airplanes 

Editor, Aviation Forum: 

Would it be possible (but it’s probably been 
thought of before) to armor military airplanes 
with Bovite or some other bullet-proof material?. 
The armor is to be placed only in vital spots, 
such as around the cockpit, inside the motor 
cowl (or whatever the jigger that surrounds 
thfe motor is called) and around the gas tank. 
By making the pilot’s "windshield” of bullet- 
proof glass, his goggles of the same material, 
and adding a helmet, which would completely 
cover his face (a helmet of Bovite) ; and a 
jumper of the same material for his upper 
torso, it seems he would indeed be a bullet- 
prooi hombre. 

I have no love for wars — but if they’re going 
to have ’em, this might be good protection for 
pilots, 

D. G. MARTINAM, 

932 Adams St., Brownsville, Texas. 

(This question about Bovite cannot be an- 
swered with finality until the weight and prop- 
erties of the metal are better known. During 
the war steel armor plate was tried, but pilots 
preferred to do without it, for^ the sake of 
having the plane lighter and easier to handle. 
If Bovite is all you say it is, and if it is as 
light as aluminum, or some other light metal, 
it may be used. The weight added by the 
armor, however, could be better used in war, 
it is felt, by a heavier armament of the plane. — 
Editor.) 



Stunting in a Monoplane 

Editor, Aviation Forum: 

1 have often noticed that I seldom see a 
monoplane stunting. Is this because it is more 
difficult to stunt in a monoplane? If so, why? 

Is the Spanish Auto-Gyro the only one exist- 
ing? 

GORDON MacLEAN, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

(Biplanes are used more often than mono- 
planes in stunt flying because of their greater 
manoeuverability. The larger wing surface in- 
sures easier handling and greater stability. 
Otherwise there is very little difference. Bi- 
planes, because there are more in use than 
there are monoplanes, are seen more frequently. 
This, also, may account for the fact that you 
have seen few monoplanes "stunting.” 

The (iierva Auto-Gyro, [helicopter] is the 
only one of importance of which anything is 
known at present. — Editor.) 



Limit of Rocket Speed 

Editor, Aviation Forum: 

Due to other questions on the same subject 
in your Question and Answer columns I am 
taking the liberty of asking you a few questions 
on rocket propulsion. 



1. I understand that the gases try to ex- 
plode equally in every direction, escaping with 
but little resistance through the opening at the 
back but hitting the front hard enough to cause 
it to react forward. A good simile is a marble 
shot squarely at another one; when they meet 
the one that was struck starts forward with 
the imparted speed while the other stops short 
or rebounds. Is my reasoning faulty? 

2. Would not the rocket speed be limited to 
the maximum speed of the molecules of the fuel 
(only several thousand miles per hour) or would 
only the acceleration be limited ? 

3. Would hydrogen and oxygen in the pro- 
portions of water make a good fuel? 

Then finally I would be much obliged if other 
readers of this great magazine who are inter- 
ested in a Science Club would get in touch 
with me. 

WALTER HAUSZ, 

10458 122nd Street, 
Richmond Hill, L. I., N. Y\ 

(1. Mr. Hausz’s idea of the way a rocket 
operates is quite correct. The fuel suddenly ex- 
plodes and forms a gas whose volume is many 
times that of the original fuel. This creates 
a tremendous pressure which acts equally in all 
directions. One of those directions is against 
the front of the rocket. Now, inasmuch as the 
exhaust is open, what happens is that the gas 
presses the rocket forward in its attempt to 
expand and having done so escapes through the 
exhaust. The principle is somewhat the same 
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as the firing of a gun. The explosion of the 
powder in the bullet causes a tremendous 
sudden force in all directions. The force acting 
toward the bullet shoots it through the barrel 
into the air. The force acting toward the gun 
is taken up in the recoil. These forces are 
equal. Now the difference is that in a gun 
the bullet [the rocket] moves while the gun 
itself [the explosion chamber in the rocket] re- 
mains stationery. Therefore in a rockrt plane 
where it is necessary to carry everything into 
the air the recoil is effected by allowing the 
gases to escape through an exhaust after hav- 
ing given the rocket its impetus forward. 

The analogy of the marble is not quite com- 
plete for the gases give up only a part of their 
energy to the rocket. They use up most of it 
in expanding and rushing through the exhaust. 
What is comparable is the illustration shown 
here. We have a cylinder in which there^ is a 
movable piston "A.” There are two fuel inlets 
"BB.” "C” is the explosion chamber and "D” 

the exhaust. It can be easily seen that with 
the fuel exploding in “C,” before it can ex- 
pand sufficiently to use up its energy in passing 
through "D” it will i>ress with^ a tremendous 
force in every direction and impart to the 
piston "A” part of its _ energy, thus moving 
"A.” Now "A” in this case may be con- 
sidered the rocket itself and if "A” instead of 
being movable is fixed rigidly to the cylinder 
then the whole cylinder will move forward. 

2. No. The only thing that limits the 



speed of a rocket is the force or energy given 
to the rocket by the explosion. By making the 
explosions rapid enough and of sufficient TOwer 
any speed that the body can stand may pe ob- 
tained. So in the figure shown here if the 
rocket is going 3,000 miles an hour and the 
gases escaping by their own velocity at 2,000 
miles an hour the relative motion through this 
chamber is 5,000 miles an hour. Then again 
it is possible to have as many combustion 
chambers as you wish and by timing them the 
rocket can be given a continuous succession of 
impulses. To clear up a misunderstanding the 
gases and the rocket do not have the same 
velocity, no more than a bat swung by a ball 
player and the ball that he hits have the same 
velocity. The energy is equal or nearly so. 

The acceleration would be dependent only on 
the relationship between the force in the^ ex- 
plosions and the opposing medium. That is if 
the rocket is in airless space and is not opposed 
by a strong gravitational pull of any planet it 
will not lose any of the velocity attained and 
it can be accelerated as fast as energy can be 
delivered to it. The formula in this case is : 
Force = mass [of rocket] X its acceleration. 
So with the mass of the rocket a constant figure 
[in fact it would really decrease as part of the 
fuel carried along is used up] the acceleration 
varies directly as the force. Double one, the 
other is doubled. And the force depends on the 
frequency and intensity of the explosions. 

3.^ Yes. Because of the intensity of the ex- 

f dosions concerned hydrogen and oxygen, in 
iquid form, constitutes one of the most promi- 
nent of the fuels being considered. — Editor.) 



FUEL INLETS 




Illustrating an ac- 
tion comparable to 
that of the rocket. 
By the explosion 
of the fuel which 
enters by BB a 
tremendous pres- 
sure is developed 
in cylinder C which 
moves piston A. 
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XHE READER 
AIRS 
EIS VIEWS 




I N this department we shall publish every month your opinions. After 
all, this IS your magazine and it is edited for you. If we fall down 
on the choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips up occa- 
sionally, it is up to you to voice your opinion. It makes no difference 
whether your letter is complimentary, critical, or whether it contains 



a good old-fashioned brick-bat. 

All of your letters, as much as space will allow, will be published here 
for the benefit of all. Due to the large influx of mail, no communications 
to this department are answered individually unless 25c in stamps to 
cover time and postage is remitted. 



A New Convert Speaks 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

A few months ago I paused in front of a 
local drug store and glanced over the array of 
magazines presented there. One book particu- 
larly attracted my attention. The name of ^ it 
was, Air Wonder Stories. Being always in- 
terested in science, although I know very little 
about it, I lx)ught it then and there. And ^ I 
have never been sorry; in fact far from it. 
A new world has been opened to me. A world 
of wonder, knowledge and delight. Things that 
I once thought would never be a possibility 
have been pictured in a way to make them 
seem likely and intensely interesting. Ever 
since I bought that first copy, science fiction has 
bfien my hobby, I might add that I am now 
su1)scribing for both of your “babies” and in- 
tend doing so as long as possible. 

Now prepare yourself for praise and criticism 
on them. Like several other readers I shall 
class the stories in A, B, C order, taking the 
August issue of Air Wonder first. 

“The Ark of the Covenant” and “Beyond 
Gravity” are certainly deserving of an A. In 
class B comes the “Planet’s Air Master.” In 
C, the “Silent Destroyer.” I’ll tell you why I 
classed them so: 

The A’s are both dandies. They held my 
interest all the way through. The B was good; 
but that air master certainly did have some 
power. Too much, I think, for one man. The 
C was also pretty good but I didn’t quite under- 
stand how “Ted’^ Addison passed from the 
past into the future. 

Since those four stories in that book I have 
enjoyed the following issues without comment. 

My comments of Science Wonder Stories 
will be centered on the last, the November 
issue. 

“The Phantom Teleview” was great! “The 
Killing Plash” was good, but I didn’t under- 
stand it, Mr. Gernsback. It wasn’t quite clear 
to me. The “Stellar Missile” was wonderful! I 
wish I could say the “Gold Triumvirate” was 
good. It really was, but not from a standpoint 
of interest. The facts were all right. I didn’t 
care for “Space Dwellers” at all; too fantastic. 
I hereby pronounce the “Human Termites” the 
greatest science fiction story. 

I am one of the many boys who are reading 
science fiction in my high school alone. The fact 
is, many of them claim it as their hobbies. We 
can give oral reports ott it in class and the 
teacher always says they are good. 

WALLACE COONEY, 

1326 Ciretinella Ave., Sawtelle, Cal. 

(We are glad to welcome Mr. Cooney to the 
many thousands of converts to Air Wonder 
Stories. Plis information about the use of 
science fiction in classes is to us very inter- 
esting; and a coming to fruition of our hopes 
that this might be so. In order for our stories 
to fulfil their purpose they must be educational. 
And we are sure that they are. — Editor,) 



No Racial Prejudice, Says 
Harl Vincent 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

In the November issue of Air Wonder 
Stories Mr. Victor Endersby takes exception 
to .“The Yellow Air Peril” on the grounds of 
religious and racial prejudice. Yet, in his 
own comments, he attacks the “spirit of 
Christian nations” and speaks of “Asiatic 
Hordes.” This letter surprised me greatly, 
inasmuch as I am a strong admirer of Buddhism 
myself and certainly did not intend to libel or 
slander its doctrines as he indicates. 

I wish to point out that in “The V'ellow Air 
Peril” there was no reference to the doctrines 
or the Buddhists, nor was there a single ex- 
pression of disbelief in the faith or of criticism 
of Buddhism as a religion. Further than this, 
it was made clear by Harry Borden in the 
fourth chapter of the story that the war was a 
result of commercializing of the devoutness 
and enthusiasm of true believers by a group 
of non-religious and power-seeking agitators 
and moneyed interests. It is a laudable trait 
in all religions that its adherents are con- 
vinced that their own belief is the best and 
finest there is and, usually by peaceful mis- 
sionary methods, they endeavor to spread their 
belief throughout the world. It is unfortunate 
that such feelings have sometimes been used 
to their own advantage by unscrupulous men 
whose only interest in the faith was of the 



nature set forth in “The Yellow^ Air Peril.” 

The charge of racial prejudice is equally 
ridiculous. AH nations and races were in- 
volved; and the story distinctly stated that the 
yellow race was divided in the proportion of 
sixty to forty per cent. In writing of a war 
it is always necessary that there be a right and 
a wrong side. Sometimes these are of one 
race, sometimes of another, as in actual warfare. 
Writers of other races use our race as the 
agressors in their stories; and I am sure 
they intend no more to express prejudicial 
views than do English and American writers 
when they write of the Germans or the yellow 
or black race in depicting possible future wars. 
To avoid reading of such things, Mr. Endersby 
must, perforce, limit himself to a very small 
proportion of the magazines and books of the 
present day. for it is to be encountered in 
practically all of them. 

It seems to me that this critic has, in his 
letter, displayed^ the very feeding of which he 
complains. It is he who raised the issues of 
race and religion, not the author of the story. 

HARL VINCENT, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

(We agree with Mr. Vincent that no preju- 
dice against Buddhism or any other religion 
was shown by him in h!s “Yellow Air Peril,” 
As Mr, Vincent says, he was very careful to 
indicate in the story the fact that selfish inter- 
ests were capitalizing the Buddhist for their own 
ends. Buddhism to our knowledge is an essen- 
tially peaceful religion. 

We wish to state, as it is necessary periodi- 
cally, that none of our magazines will ever be 
used to disseminate hatred or prejudice 
against any national, racial, political or social 
group. This is meant to be an emphatic state- 
ment. We mean it absolutely. — Editor.) 



No War with Asia 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

You invite letters regarding your magazine. 
I like the stories for the reason that they keep 
alive my imagination, and that is something 
that everyone should keep alive if he is to 
make life more enjoyable. 

I greatly object to your war stories when 
they involve the United States in a war with 
Europe or Asia. I firmly believe that we 
should not print stories of that sort. We 
should in all our stories of the future picture 
the nations of the world as at peace. That 
is what we should work for and much of our 
work is lost if we are constantly thinking war. 
I do not care how many wars your stories 
have between the Planets, but please ask your 
authors to ^ avoid international wars. Please 
avoid printing such tales. 

Such tales are also in very bad taste — 
inasmuch as they are always glorifying the 
United States at the^ expense of some other 
nation. Your magazine has faithful readers 
in other lands than ours, and it is not right 
to insult those readers. 

I enjoy your scientific notes. I taught science 
many years before I retired from the profession 
of teaching. 

I regret your printing that canard about 
the 815-mile per hour flv. I do not believe 
that Dr. Howard ever macle any such statement. 
I have great respect for Dr. Howard. As a 
scientist yourself you should have been above 
allowing such a statement to appear in your 
magazine. 

At the bottom of page 466 do you not make 
a slip? You say rightly that the rocket would 
work best in a vacuum, but when you say “as 
nothing impedes the exhaust” I am confident 
that your mind slipped. As the impeding of 
the exhaust would expend itself in driving 
forward the rocket then surely the rocket would 
work best in air. BUT — in air the resistance 
offered to the forward motion of the rocket by 
the air would probably more than offset the 
increased push of the exhaust gasses against 
the air. Of this I am not sure. It would need 
some careful figuring, 

ALLEN LATHAM, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 

(Mr. Latham’s observations on maintaining 
international peace illustrate our own views. 
We have always avoided antagonizing any nation 
through a fiction story. However, it is impos- 
sible to have^ every war story on an inter- 
planetary basis. Assuredly our authors have 
nothing against any other race. 

Concerning the operation of rockets, Mr. 



Latham is right. Rockets work best in air 
because in a vacuum the gasses escape too 
quickly and expend their energy too quickly 
in escaping. But this is more than overbalanced 
by the loss of air friction in a vacuum. This 
question is discussed in “Aviation Forum” in 
the answer to the letter of Mr. Braund. 

As to the 815-miIe an hour fly mentioned by 
Dr. Howard, this was an authentic news item 
for which of course we rely on the reputation 
of the paper. We do not print “canards,” or 
sensational news items. Whatever we say in 
our news sections is a reliably reported fact.— 
Editor.) 



“The Flying Legion” the Most 
Exciting 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

Congratulations on your decision to print 
George Allan England’s “The Flying Legion.” 
The only way I have seen by which the maga- 
zine could be_ greatljr improved was by adding 
a few of his writings. At one time Mr. 
England wrote me that it was the most exciting 
of his books; therefore, Mr. Editor, warn the 
readers not to begin the serial until they have 
it complete. ’Nough said. 

Another reason why I will be glad to see the 
story is because after a year and a half of 
hard work “The Flying Legion” is one of the 
four books by Mr, England I still lack and in 
case I never have the luck to find it in book 
form I will at least have a copy in a magazine. 

I notice John R. Kiessling has caused quite 
a flurry because of his letter in the October 
issue. He does not seem to realize the only 
way he can have long stories is by means of 
serials. My opinions on the questions asked 
at the bottom of the letter are: 

^1. I like serials not running more than three 
issues but believe as does R. Lietz that a book 
length novel in each issue would do better than 
several serials. I agree perfectly with A. 
Froehner that shorty stories are an insult to 
a magazine. If I pick up a magazine of two 
or three hundred pages ana find it full of short 
stories of from eight to ten pages I feel I have 
lost the money I paid for it, while on the other 
hand if I buy a magazine of about a hundred 
pages and find one story covers about seventy 
pages I feel I have got more than my mone-y-’s 
worth, and we all like to have that feeling. 

2. 1 do not believe a serial should be run 
unless it would cover from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred pages if printed in book 
form. Otherwise it should run in one issue 
as a long novelette. A serial should run two 
issues or at the most three. There are a few 
books that should be published, but would take 
more. The only one I know of at the present 
moment is George Allan England’s “Darkness 
and Dawn” which would take at least six 
issues. 

3. Instead of having one serial begin as 
another ends I believe two serials should begin 
and end at the same time. 

Now I wish to touch on another subject but 
one few people have mentioned. That is the 
author’s portraits. Instead of having a rough 
sketch why not publish a portrait that is about 
three by three and a half inches? At the 
bottom add another one and a half inches for 
a description. I am sure the readers would like 
this better.^ 

“Cities in the Air,” is the best story you 
have given us so fa^ but I can not help ex- 
pecting that the “Flying Legion” will far 
outdo it. CURTIS TAYLOR, 

102 Grove Place, 
Utica, N. Y. 

(The editors agree with Mr. T^lor thor- 
oughly in his opinion about “The Flying Le- 
gion.’ No one was able to stop reading it 
before the last word was reached. Truly it was 
exciting! It seems to us that Mr. Taylor gets 
what he calls his “money’s worth.” Our short 
stories and serials balance well, we think. 
There is an excess of neither. Of course, if 
we were to print novelettes in each issue, we 
would have little room left for the short stories, 
and our readers would get little variety. This 
question, also, is still an open one, and we 
invite the opinions of other readers. As to 
the reprints, we have had so many requests 
the reprints, we have had so many requests that 
we have started our library of “Science Fiction 
Classics” with “Between the Worlds” by Garret 
Smith as the first story. — Editor.) 

(Continued on page 661) 
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DON’T 
SEND ONE 
PENNY 



YOUR 

NAME 

AND 

ADDRESS 
ON A 
POSTAL 
WILL DO 



EARLE LIEDERMAN, 

Dept. 3901, 305 Broadway. 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: Please send me, without any obliga* 
tion on my part whatever, a copy of your latest 
book, '‘Muscular Development.” 



Name Age. 

Street 



City 



State . . . 

(Please write or print plainly.) 



OYIHC TO-NIOHT 



and I offered something that would give you ten years more to 
live, would you take it? You’d grab it. Well, fellows, I’ve got 
it, but don’t wait till you’re dying or it won’t do you a bit of good. 
It will then be too late. Eight now is the time. Tomorrow or 
any day, some disease will get you and if you have not 
equipped yourself to fight it off, you’re gone. I don’t claim to 
cure disease. I am not a medical doctor, but I’ll put you in such 
condition that the doctor will starve to death waiting for you to 
take sick. Can you imagine a mosquito trying to bite a brick 
wall? A fine chance. 

A RE-BUILT MAN 

I like to get the weak ones. I delight in getting hold of a man 
who has been turned down as hopeless by others. It’s easy 
enough to finish a task that’s more than half done. But give me 
the weak, sickly chap and watch him grow stronger. That’s what 
I like. It’s fun to me because I know I can do it and I like to 
give the other fellow the laugh. I don’t just give you a veneer 
of muscle that looks good to others. I work on you both inside 
and out. I not only put big, massive arms and legs on you, but I 
build up those inner muscles that surround your vital organs. 
The kind that give you real pep and energy, the kind that fire you 
with ambition and the courage to tackle anything set before you. 

ALL I ASK IS NINETY DAYS 

Who says it takes years to get in shape? Show me the man 
who makes any such claims and I’ll make him eat his words. I’ll 
put one full inch on your arm in just 30 days. Yes, and two full 
inches on your chest in the same length of time. Meanwhile, 
I’m putting life and pep into your old back-bone. And from 
then on, just watch ’em grow. At the end of thirty days you 
won’t know yourself. Your whole body will take on an entirely 
different appearance. But you’ve only started. Now comes the 
real works. I’ve only built my foundation. I want just 60 days 
more (90 in all) and you’ll make those friends of yours who 
think they’re strong look like something the cat dragged in. 

A REAL MAN 

When I’m through with you you’re a real man. The kind that can 
prove it. You will be able to do things you had thought impossible. 
And the beauty of it is you keep on going. Your deep, full chest 
breathes in rich, pure air, stimulating your blood and making you just 
bubble over with vim and vitality. Your huge square shoulders and 
your massive muscular arms have that craving for the exercise of a regular 
he-man. You have the flash to your eye and the pep to your step that 
will make you admired and sought after in both the business and 
social world. 

This is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me make me prove it. 
Co ahead, I like it. I have already done this for thousands of others 
and my records are unchallenged. What I have done for them, I will 
do for you. Come then, for time flies and every day counts. Let this 
very day be the beginning of new life to you. 



^oaik. 



EARLE LIEDERMAN, the Muscle Builder 
Author of "Muscle Building”, “Science of Wrestling", "Secrets 
of Strength”, “Here’s Health”, “Endurance” , Etc. 



IT IS FREE 



It contains over four dozen full-page photographs of myself and some 
of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained. Some of these came 
to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them over 
now and you will marvel at their present physiques. This book 
will prove to be an impetus and a real inspiration to you. It will thrill 
you through and through. And it’s all yours, I don’t ask a cent. This 
will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of your future health and 
happiness do not put it off. Send today — right now before you turn this 
page. 

EARLE LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 3901, 305 Broadway New York City 
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On All 
Newsstands 



100 Pages 
4-Color Cover 



Should the Doctor Tell? 

WELL — He’s Telling! 

In STRICTLY PRIVATE you will read the most interesting and 
unusual experiences that happen behind the closed doors of a doctor’s 
inner office. Written in diary form by Maurice Chideckel, M.D., these 
stories will amaze every reader — some almost unbelievable but yet are 
true. 

Dr. Chideckel is truly modern and believes that only the dishonest 
have practices to hide. So he tells — the fascinating intrigue of a phy- 
gician’s private life in a vivid and human narrative. 

You can purchase this book at all large news- 
stands, or send money order, check or cash to 



POPULAR BOOK 

lOOB PARK PLACE 



CORPORATION 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 



AGENTS WANTED 



FREE BOOK. Start little mail order business. 
Hadwil, 27A-74 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

GET OUR FREE SAMPLE CASE— Toilet Ar- 
tides, Flavorings, Soaps, Specialties. Wonderfully 
profitable. LaPerma Co., Dept. SC, St. Louis, Mo, 



AIRPLANE SUPPI/IE8 

MODEL AEROPLANE Supplies. Write for free 
bundle of sample stock. Aero Shop, 3050 Hurlbut 
Ave., Detroit, Mich, 



ASTROLOGY 

ASTROLOGY — Learn what the Stars predict for 
1930. Will you be lucky? Will you win. in love? 
Will your investments prove profitable? Would a 
change in occupation give you a larger salary? Our 
Special 15-Page Astrological Reading gives predic- 
tions — month by month — with exact days, dates and 
happenings for 1930 based on your Sig^n of the 
Zodiac. Consult it before making any change in 
home or business affairs, signing papers, love, court- 
ship, marriage, employment, travel, speculation, 
health, accidents, “lucky days,” etc. Send exact 
birthdate with $1.00 for complete reading. Franklin. 
Publishing Company, 800 North Clark Street, Dept. 

Chicago. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



SELL BY MAIL! Books. Novelties, Bargains! 
Large profits. Particulars FREEI D. Elfco, 525 

South Dearborn, Chicago. 

CAPITAL — An ex^rienced dependable broker will 
aid in financing projects of merit. Amster Leonard, 
East Orange, N. J. 



CHEMICALS 

BOOKLET OF EXPERIMENTS and chemical 
catalog ISc. Genenl Chemical Company, Box 397, 
Reading, Penna. 



B TTECTI^ T SS 

DETECTIVES Earn Big Money. Excellent op- 
portunity. Experi .nee unnecessary. Particulars 
Free. Write, George Wagner, 2190B Broadway, 
N. Y. 



INSTRUCTION 

I CATCH from 45 to 50 foxes in from^ 4 to 5 
weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this maga- 
zine how to get them. Write for particulars. 
W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Que. 



LEARN TATTOOING. Instruction catalog, dime. 
Miller, X431 Main, Norfolk, Virginia. 



LEARN MARBLEIZING Concrete products all 
kind. Wood, Metals, etc. Resembles polished 
marble or onyx. Wonderful for garden furniture, 
table tops, etc. Write, Cowell Institute, Gray- 
ling, Mich. 



MONEY 



FOR SALE — UNITED STATES commemorative 
silver half dollars. Pilgrim, 90 cents. Monroe, 
Lexington, 1S>21 Pilgrim, Bennington, $1 each. 
Oregon, Lincoln, Grant, $1.25 each. G. T. Davig, 
Box 1791, Huntington, West Virginia. 



NU3MEBOLOGY 



FOR 1930 NUMEROLOGICAL forecast send 20c. 
and birthdate to Martha Sanchez, 824 Howard, 
Detroit, Michigan. 



OLI> MONEY WANTED 



$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep ALL 
old money. Many VERY valuable. . Get Posted. 
Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x6. 
Guaranteed Prices. We buy and sell. COIN 
EXCHANGE, Room 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 



PATENT ATTORNEYS 



PATENTS — Time counts in applying for 
patents. Don’t risk delay in protecting your 
ideas. ^ Send sketch of model for instructions 
or write for free book, “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “Record of Invention” form. No 
charge for information on how to proceed. 
Communications strictly confidential. Prompt, 
careful, efficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 343-A Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from 
Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 



REAL ESTATE 

OZARKS. 40 acres Missouri; $5 month. Own 
a. home. Jarrell, Mt. Vernon, 111. 



SONG POEM WRITERS 



POETRY AND SONG writing taught in 12 les- 
sons. For particulars enclose 10c. R. D. Higgin- 
botham, 263 Bartlett St., San Francisco, Calif. 



AVIATION NEWS 

OPERATION 

(^Continued from page 652) 



Methods of Docking Airships 
Being Considered 

G ERMANY is assiduously studying proper 
ways and means to bring lighter-than-air 
craft safely to rest on water and land. The 
(jermans consider the revolving shed, similar 
to the mooring mast at Lakeburst, N. J., as 
a vei*y good means of landing airships safely. 
However, water offers a better surface than 
land for alighting, and floating sheds are con- 
sidered more desirable than land^ mooring 
masts; for land has many hard objects that 
might damage the ship. It was for this reason 
that Count Zeppelin originated the method of 
landing on a floating platform, which could be 
floated into a shed. A novel proposal has been 
made by O. Krell for landing on ice. He 
recommends a cable with an anchor attached 
which could be dropped from the ship. He 
suggests the use of an electrically-heated, plate- 
shaped -anchor which could be dropped and 
allowed to melt into the ice. The electric 
current would then be turned off and the anchor 

E ermitted to freeze in the ice. The cable could 
s used also for conveying persons and ma- 
terial up and down between the ship and the 
ice. To weigh the anchor, the current could 
be turned on, and the ice surrounding it melted. 
Another idea is to hitch the airship to a low, 
floating mooring mast. The platform on which 
the mast rests would also act as a storara room 
for various equipment, such as gas flasks, etc. 
The “hitching post,” however, would be sub- 
ject to considerable pull, at the top of the mast, 
from the wind. 



Planes Have Bombing Range of 
500 Miles 

F rancis D. WALTON, writing in the 

New York World, reports that, the Army 
Ordnance Association has proved the superiority 
of planes over guns as bombarding instruments. 
Army attack planes,^ equipped with five and 
six guns, and carrying small bombs, demon- 
strated that they could wipe out artillery units 
faster than opposing gunfire could be expected 
to do_ it. Planes are superior also for de- 
molishing marching columns. The supreme test 
lies in the range of heavy bombing capacity. 
The sixteen-inch gun, the largest in use, fires 
a 2100-pound shell thirty miles. Bombers carry 
4000-pound demolition bombs, which, with the 
speed of the planes, are effective for a range 
of 500 miles. 



Center Circle of Light Marks 
New Field 

T he new landing field at Salt Lake City,. 

Utah, is marked in ^ a novel manner by an 
illuminated circle, set in the ground, and 100 
feet in diameter. The marker consists of a 
concrete circle, flush with the ground, in which 
are set 31 incandescent 60-watt lamps, making 
the center of the field easily visible at night. 
For use in the daytime, the circle is painted 
a blight yellow. 

Eventually, all the runways of the field will 
be marked in this manner. The plan is to place 
lights similarly along both sides of each runway. 

Fliers Considered Best Air 
Station Builders 

I N the opinion of Major Thomas G. Lanphier, 
former commander of the First Pursuit 
Group, Army Air Corps, who is now associated 
with the development of commercial aviation, 
the flyer is the ideal airport builder. The con- 
struction of airports requires a combination of 
engineering skill and practical flying experience 
which only the experi^mced aviator can supply. 



Burney Plans Sea Landing 
Dirigible 

T he latest development in aviation is the 
amphibian airship — the dirigible which will 
be able to land on water. No' lighter-than-air 
craft has ever been constructed to do this; but 
Commander Sir Dennis Burney, of the British 
air forces, who designed the great R-lOO, has 
completed a working model of a huge ship with 
pontoon gears which is expected to revolutionize 
the theories of dirigible construction. 

In his latest work, Commander Burney has 
laid plans for the largest British airship. It 
will be five times as large as the Graf Zeppelin, 
and two and one-half times as large as the 
R-100. Able to alight on water as well as on 
land, it is being designed for mooring to a 
buoy floating in sheltered harbors. In addi- 
tion, the great ship will be able to maneuver in 
a thirty-five-mile wind, and it can be towed to 
dock as though it were an ocean liner. 

^Continued on page 658) 
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You May Obtain 

Science Fiction 
Classics 

IHOUSANDS of science fiction fans who have al- 
ways desired to build a library of science fiction 
books, may now do so because of an unusual means 
of publishing them that we have been able to work out. 

We are gathering together a number of Science Fiction 
Classics, including the best works of the foremost writers, 
of which ' 




I or the 

HOME 

LIBRARy 

CLUB 

HOTEL 



“Between Worlds” 

By Garret Smith 

is Ae first of the series. Printed on durable paper, with' 
stiff covers, size 6x9 inches, running 80 to 100 pages, tfiese 
Classics deserve a place on your shelves between the 
choicest books of your library. 

These books we will publish are now 
out of print and they are to be obtained 
only through our Science Fiction 
Classic Series. 

Between Worlds,” the first of the series, is a most mar- 
velous mterplanetarian story. All the complexities, fasci- 
nation and the strangeness of the civilization of another 
planet are revealed to us in Mr. Smith’s most vivid man- 
ner. 

Each of Aese books vrill be on sale only a short time, 
and, therefore, if you wish to start your series, you must 

"teSd »' ■””«»< « one. the ceupoB 

A new book will be published each 
month and, therefore, you will find 
that within a short time you will have 
accumulated a most desirable and 
valuable library of the best that 
there is in science fiction. 



Only the best is 
good enough 
for your 
Science 
Fiction 
Library 



Published by 

Stellar Pub.Corp. 

98 Park Place 
New York, N. Y. 



• BUIUD A MODERN 

SCIENCE FICTION LIBRARY 




ICETTHIS 



stellar publishing corporation, 

98 Park Places New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed please Und fifty cents (in U. S. stamps, 
cash or money order — Canada and foreign 10c 
extra) for which please send me “Between Worlds** 
by Garret Smith, the first of your Science Fiction 
classics. 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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NOW more than EVER 

The Best That’s 

in RADIO 




JOHN F. RIDER WITH RADIO-CRAFT 

T he Directors of Techni-Craft Publishing Corporation announce the appointment 
of John F. Rider, Associate I.R.E., Associate A.I.E.E., as Service Editor of 
RADIO-CRAFT and Supervisor of the “NATIONAL LIST OF SERVICE 
MEN." 

Mr. Rider’s ability is familiar to the radio world, through his connections as 
Associate Editor of Radio Engineering and Projection Engineering magazines and as 
Educational Director of the Rider-Goll Radio School. He is the author of the “Trouble 
Shooter’s Manual," "Mathematics of Radio,” and other well-known books. 

Service Men everywhere will appreciate this opportunity to benefit by the 
experience and co-operation of Mr. Rider. 



# « * 

IN THE CURRENT ISSUE OF 
RADIO-CRAFT 

“Service Notes,” by Bertram F. Freed. Aids 
to quick location of receiver faults. 

“A complete Portable Testing Laboratory,” 
by Geo. C. Miller. The description of a 
portable equivalent of the shop tester. 

“The Pilot A.C. Super-Wasp,” by John 
Geloso. A practical receiver with A.C. 
“drive.” 

“Tri-Chromatie Television,” by Dr. Herbert 
E. Ives. How the Bell Laboratory accom- 
plished 3-color television. 

“Servicing the Freshman N,” by Harold 
Weiler. Detailed procedure for testing a 
well-known radio set. 

“Causes and Cure of Interference,” by F. R. 
Bristow. Answers to the complaint, “My 
set is noisy.” 



Special Offer 

EIGHT ^ 1 .00 
MONTHS ^ I 

Canada and foreign $1.25 
Mail T 0-day . . . 



This Coupon Saves You $1.00 



RADIO-CRAFT, AWS-1 

98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find one dollar ($1.00) for which please send 
me RADIO-CRAFT for the nest eight months. (Canada 
and foreign $1.25.) 

Name 

Address 

City State 



AVIATION NEWS 

GENERAL 

{^Continued from page 656) 

Safest in Front Line During 
Next War 

T hat the progress of aviation, especially in 
the development of bombing planes will make 
large cities dangerous places to be in, is the 
opinion of Major V, Casajus, Military Attache 
of the Spanish Embassy, as expressed in Aero- 
nautics. In the event of a war, both sides will 
immediately despatch great numbers of bomb- 
ing planes to the enemy centers of population. 
A few well-laid one-ton bombs will do much to 
destroy the civilian morale. In that event it 
would be safer to l>e an infantryman in the 
first-line trenches. The bombers would be re- 
fueled in the air and thus have a much greater 
range than ever before. Major Casajus is also 
interested in a proposed Spain-to-United States 
air service on a twenty-four hour schedule. 
Here again refueling in the air will play an 
important part for planes will be sent up to 
meet the air-liner at the Azores, Bermudas, 
and possibly Porto Rico. 

Goddard Announces New Liquid 
Rocket Propellant 

D evelopment of a liquid propellant for 
rockets that will make possible airplanes 
much faster than those of the present day is 
announced in a copyrighted article prepared for 
Science Service by R. H. Goddard, professor 
of physics at Clark University. Prof. Goddard 
was asked to comment on the recent experi- 
ments in Germany with a rocket-propelled air- 
plane. His statement follows: 

"The recent rocket-plan flight in (jermany 
raises the question as to just what bearing this 
result may have on aviation. According to 
German aeronautical journals, these rocket auto 
and airplane experiments are being carried out 
along the lines of the experimental work that 
I performed at (i^lark University in 1916 and 
which was published by the Smithsonian In- 
■stitution in. 1919. 

"These published results described expansion 
nozzles of eight-degree taper, electrical ignition 
by wires through these nozzles, and the system 
of using bundles of similar rockets; all of 
which are now in use abroad. 

"A plane equipped with powder rockets, how- 
ever, has an extremely limited cruising radius 
unless it is used as a rocket glider. If, on the 
contrary, liquid propellants, capable of sup- 
plying a large amount of energy, compared with 
an equal weight of powder, arc used and the 
amount of propellant carried is large compared 
with the weight of the rocket plane itself, some 
very surprising distances can be covered in a 
much shorter time than with an ordinary 
plane. The development work on liquio-propel- 
iant rockets planned abroad is unnecessary, as 
my work under the Smithsonian Institution has 
already produced liquid-propellant rockets that 
operate.” 

South African Plane Clubs 
Increasing 

A NUMBER of light-plane clubs in South 
Africa^ are enthusiastically supported by 
private individuals, in spite of the fact that the 
airports there are very poor in comparison with 
those of the United States and Europe. In 
some instances these clubs, which are increasing 
in number, receive government assistance. 

Pilots’ licenses are given at all the clubs, 
and, while the instruction charge is very high — 
$12 per hour — and other expenses are propor- 
tionately graded, the number of applicants for 
licenses is increasing. 



Young Flier Ends Amazing Trip 

B aron von warthausen, 23-year 

year old German pilot, who, with only 
seventeen hours of flying experience, entered 
an air contest, won the cup, and proceeded to 
fly around the world, was in New York re- 
cently. In an interview he gave the amazing 
story of his flight. 

Starting from Berlin with only three days’ 
notice, the Baron, flying a light plane — in reality 
only a glider equipped with a motor — flew to 
Moscow in a non-stop dash, covering the 1,180 
miles at approximately ninety miles an hour. 
He had not intended to go any farther, but his 
sportii^ spirit led him to fly on to Persia, and 
from Persia, where he had several adventures, 
to India. At each stopping point he received 
messages to return home, which only made him 
more determined than ever to continue his 
flight. In India he spent two months hunting; 
then he flew to Singapore, to Rangoon, Siam, to 
Indo-China, and, finally, , to Shanghai and to 
Japan, whence he sailed for the United States. 
The baron flew without goggles, and set his 
course by a pocket magnetic compass and a 
huge map of the world. 

{Continued on page 660) 
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In Your Spare lime 



'..reduce 

marvelous 



IMPROVlii'fONi 

L/ni m i 



T he four 
plans 

shown are but a 
sample of the many 
ways in which our mem- , 
bers are making $3.00 an i 
hour upwards, spare time 
and full time, from the day they join 
the Association. If you want to get 
into Radio, have a business of your 
own, make $50 to $75 weekly in 
your spare time, investigate the 
opportunities offered the inexper- 
ienced, ambitious man by the As- 
sociation. 

Our Members Earning 
Thousands of Dollars 
Every Week 

The Association assists men to 
cash in on Radio. It makes past ex- 
perience unnecessary. As a member 
of the Association you are trained 
in a quick, easy, practical way to 
install, service, repair, build and 
rebuild sets — given sure-fire money- 
making plans developed by us — 
helped to secure a position by our 
Employment Department. You earn 
while you learn, while you prepare 
yourself for a big-pay Radio position. 

The Association will enable you to 
buy parts at wholesale, start in busi- 
ness without capital, help you get 
your share of the $600,000,000 spent 
annually for Radio. As a result of 
the Association, men all over the 
country are opening stores, increas- 
ing their pay, pass- 
^ inglicensed operator 
, examinations, land- 
ingtbig-pay posi- 
Ltions with Radio 
L makers. 



Below 
are a few of 
the reports 
from those now 
cashing in on the 

“40 Easy Ways” 

Clears Frank J. Deutch, Pa. — "Since 
Ann nn joining the Association I have 
cleared nearly $3,000.00. It is 
almost impossible for a young fellow to fail, 
no matter how little education he has, if he 
will follow your easy ways of making money.” 

$1,100.00 in J- Allen, Calif. — "Have 
A Wooks *^one over $1,100.00 worth of 
a business in the last 6 weeks. 

Next month I am going to open u? a store 
of my own. I never knew that money could 
come so fast and easy.” 

$Z$.00aWeek N- J- N. 

Cnavo Tima haveaveraged$25.00aweek 
spore Aime y mQjjtjjg even 

though I am not a graduate but just learning.” 

Trainins Lands R- C. Kirk, N. C, — "Your 
mm Job trmning has been very 
valuable to me. I landed a 
job with the big department store out here 
few weeks ago because I had my member- 
ship card with me. There were a large bunch 
of applications ahead of me.” 

ACT NOW 

K Ton Wish NO-COST 
Membership 

For a limited time we will give to 
the ambitious man a No-Cost Mem- 
bership which need not — should not 
— cost you a cent. For the sake of 
making more money now, and 
having a better position in the 
future, mail coupon below now. 
You’ll always be glad you did. 



Mail Coupon Today for the 
FREE HANDBOOK 



Radio Training Association of America 

Dept AW*1 451 3 Ravenswood Aee.» Chicago* til* 



a 
a 

a Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail full details of 
a your Special No-Cost Membership Plan, and also a copy 

It is not only chock-full of absorbing ; i 

information about Radio, but it shows I i 

you how easily you can increase your ; tfam* i 

income in your spare time. Mailing the • J 

coupon can mean $50 to $75 a week more for you. I t 

0 Addfsss t 

Radio Training Association of America • J 

450 Ravenswood Avenue Pept.AW«l Chicago* lllinele * cio su,u J 
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Learn Chemistry 



Dr. Sloane Will 
Teach You In 

Your Own Home 

Chemistry offers those 
who are ambitious and 
willing to apply them- 
selves conscientiously the 
greatest opportunities of 
any vocation. Industrial 
firms of all kinds pay 
tempting salaries to get 
the right men. No pro- 
fession offers such op- 
portunities and the next 
ten years are going to 
show the greatest devel- 
T. O’Conor Sloane, opment in this science 
A.B., A.M., LL.D., that this country has 
Ph.D. ever seen. 

You Can Learn at Home 

Our home study course, written by Dr. 
Sloane himself, is practical and remarkably 
simple. It is illustrated by so many experi- 
ments that anyone,^ no matter how little edu- 
cation he may have, can thoroughly under- 
stand every lesson. Dr. Sloane will give 
you individual helf) besides. 

You do not have to have even the small 
price of the course to start, ^'ou can pay 
for it in small monthly amounts or earn it 
as many others are doing. The cost is very 
low, and includes even the Chemistry outfit 
“there are no extras to buy with our course. 




Experimental Equipment 
Given to Every Student 




We give to every student without additional 
charge the complete chemical equipment 
illustrated. 



Tuition Price Reduced 



Besides furnishing the student with his 
Experimental Etjuipment, we have been able, 
through the big increase in our student body, 
to reduce the cost of the course. Write 
today for full information and free book, 
“Opportunities for Chemists.” 

Mail the Coupon NOW 

CHEMICAL INSTITUTE 
of NEW YORK, Inc. 



CHEMtCAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK. Inc., 

Home Extension Division f, 

ie-f8-A East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me at once, without any obligation 
on my part, your free Book, “Opportunities for 
Chemists,’' and full particulars about tho Experi- 
mental Equipment given to every student. Also 
please tell me about your plan of payment and 
the reduction In the tuition price. 



NAME 



ADDKESS 



CITY STATE 

A.W. 1-80 



AVIATION NEWS 

GENERAL 

(^Continued from page 658) 



Designers Approach “Fool- 
Proof” Planes 

T he Guggenheim safety contest has taxed 

the inventive power of the world’s leading 
aircraft designers, and it has drawn their atten- 
tion to the problem of making planes "fool- 

proof,” according to Lauren D. Lyman, writing 
m the Nezv York Times. The nine airplanes 
entered in the safety contest display some 

radical departures from the conventional wing 
design, which have been made to permit of 

landings much slower than those practised at 
the present time. 

Among the planes is the Handley-Page bi- 
plane, an English craft with the famous Handley 
wing slots and with flaps on the trailing edge 
of both wings, which are connected with the 
slots and work automatically with them. The 
upper wing also carries a protuberance to dis- 
turb the air flow over the wing. 

Other p^nes have features even more novel. 
The Curtiss Tanagcr also has slots and flaps, 
which are controlled by the pilot. Flaps are 
a feature of most of the entries. The Burnelli 
entry has a varial)le camber and a variable 
aspect ratio. The Schroeder i>Iane also- has the 
variable camber; and on this machine it is 
possible to bend the center section of a wing 
down 28 degrees, from its streamline position 
behind the leading edge. 



Aviation New Basis for World 

D aniel GUGGENHEIM^ writing in the 
New York Times, predicts an expansion 
in world air service as yet unrealized, and in- 
dicates that international amity will be fostered 
by this development. The evolving of an "ex- 
port-minded” public is of the utmost importance 
m furthering both ends; for the reason that 
trade has always been the most powerful factor 
in bringing countries into closer relations, and 
because an economic basis of understanding is 
by far more effective than a diplomatic 
agreement. 

Britain Withdraws from 
Schneider Races 

B ecause of the great expense involved, the 
British government has decided to with- 
draw from future Schneider Cup events. Eng- 
lish planes will be entered only by private in- 
dividuals, financed by private companies. 

The cost of the contest won recently by 
England exceeded $5,000,000, and the expense 
IS too great to be continued, inasmuch as the 
Britons believe the superiority of English speed 
planes has been proved. The withdrawal of 
England^ from the event leaves Italy as the 
only nation participating with America. 



Air Corps Students Must Serve 

T he government will no longer train flyers 
without receiving service from them, says 
C. B. Allen, the New York World. It has 
become the habit of private companies to take 
the cream of the army air students, and a num- 
ber of Air Corps officers have resigned to accept 
well-paying posts_ with such enterprises. In the 
future, men trained by the array will be re- 
quired to remain in government service. The 
lack of flying personnel, due .to such resigna- 
tions, is expected to embarrass the expansion 
program which the Air Corps has under con- 
sideration for the next five years. 



Oberth Plans to Shoot Mail by 
Rocket 

P ROFESSOR OBERTH, the rocket expert, 
has aroused^ a great deal of interest in 
Germany by his experiments, and his latest 
project, the transportation of mail and inani- 
mate objects through space by means of ap- 
paratus propelled _ on the recoil principle, has 
captured the imagination of the German people, 
Wythe Williams, writing in the New York 
7 xmes, recounts how the "moon professor” ex- 
pects, by means of a parachute attachment, 
to make his rocket land wherever he wishes. 

With his first rocket the scientist expects 
to register an altitude of at least fifty miles, 
well into what he calls "planetary space.” 
Three kinds of rockets are to be used, one 
rising vertically from th,e earth, one to be a 
"space” rocket, and one to be used for long- 
distance shots. The "vertical” rockets are 
subdivided into two classes — the meteorological 
registering rocket and the reconnoitering rocket. 
The _ long-distance devices are "geographic” and 
"mail” rockets.^ The latter type can land on 
a spot 4,000 miles from the point from which 
it is shot. As the fuel cost for a rocket pro- 
jection between New York and Berlin will 
be about $25.00, and as the rocket can carry 
1,300 letters, the profitable possibilities of the 
new machine are obvious. 



New Weather Names Gain 
Popularity 

A ccording to Charles Fitzhugh Talman, 
writing in the New York Times, the terms 
which originated as airport slang have now 
assumed definite meanings and places in the 
lexicon of aviation. Thus, the term "absolute 
ceiling” means the maximum altitude above 
sea level attainable by an aircraft; while the 
"service ceiling” refers to the altitude at 
which, with diminishing atmospheric density, 
an airplane ceases to climb at a rate greater 
than 100 feet a minute, or some other specified 
figure. In meteorology, the term "ceiling” 
refers to the height above ground of the lowest 
clouds, and a "ceiling light” is used at airports 
to illuminate these clouds at night, and to 
judge their height. 

It is impossible to list here all the slang 
terms used; but the word “smog,’’ for example, 
is widely used to denote fog conditions. 



No Shortage of Air Pilots 

T here is no shortage of trained pilots, says 
William A. Winston, national director of 
the Curtiss Flying Service Schools, who is now 
making an inspection tour of the thirty-eight 
schools under his direction. It takes two years 
to give a pilot the necessary training and ex- 
perience to fit him for responsibility of a com- 
mercial pilot’s job, he said. There are a num- 
ber of good flying schools throughout the coun- 
try, and these are rapidly turning out trained 
men; so that, although the dem.and for pilots 
came rather suddenly, these schools will be able 
to meet it. The old-time pilot, who obtained his 
training during the war, has found bis place as 
instructor. Mr. Winston disagrees with the 
viewpoint of some aviators that students should 
be familiarized with parachute jumping; and 
states that it is time enough for a flyer to use 
a parachute when emergency calls for it, as it 
is a simple operation and requires no training. 



World’s Largest Airplane Makes 
Flight 

W HAT is claimed to be the largest airplane 
in the world has been successfully tested 
at the flying field near Milan, Italy. The ship, 
the Ca^roni 90, is the latest product of Gianni 
Caproni, world-famous aviation engineer, who 
specializes in large planes. 

The craft is^ a giant biplane land machine, 
powered with six motors- of 1000 b.p. each. It 
is 33 feet high and 90 feet in length. The 
upper wing has a spread of 155 feet, and the 
lower a spread of 115 feet. The entire wing 
area, 5,500 square feet, is greater than that 
of the Darnier DO-X, which has 4,600 square 
feet of wing space. 

The new Caproni 90 weighs fifteen tons empty 
and carries a useful load of twenty tons. It 
has a maximum speed- of 130 miles per hour. 

Passenger Machines to Cross 
Continent 

A DAIL'i’ passenger plane service between 
New York and Los Angeles will soon be 
started by the Universal Air Corporation and 
Western Air Express. The entire trip will 
take only 36 hours, as against a much longer 
time by air and rail. One plane, starting from 
New York, will reach Kansas City, the mid- 
point, making stops for fuel at Cleveland and 
Chicago. At Kansas City a plane of the West- 
ern Air Express will take passengers to their 
final destination, with only a few stops on the 
way. 



Aviation Will Change the 
World’s Map Says Writer 

J UST as the extension of travel by ocean 
brought many radical changes into the world, 
so the extension of air travel will vitally affect 
the map of the world and the living habits of 
its peoples, says J. McLaughlin ^ Sheppard in 
Air Travel News. Disagreeing with a business 
executive that the congestion of cities will 
effectively bar the growth of aviation, Mr. 
Sheppard foresees that aviation will permit 
newer communities to spring up about aviation 
fields just as cities sprang up around seaports. 
This will help somewhat in the distribution of 
population about the uninhabited portions of the 
globe. He cites the fact that jungles in India 
are being cut down to make way for landing 
fields. No longer need mountain barriers on 
impassable deserts hinder the development of 
new countries. Space is now literally as "open 
as air.” The world will adapt itself to wings, 
Mr. Sheppard says, racial barriers will break 
down, strange cultures will become familiar to 
us, now that no place on the globe is more 
than two weeks’ travel away. 
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THE READER AIRS 
HIS VIEWS 

(Continued from page 654) 



What Is An Automatic 
Revolver? 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

In your October issue of Air Wonder 
Stories I noticed the story, “The Air Spy," 
by Edward Lee Harrison. 

Now, I am no scientist — frankly, I only read 
your publications for the fiction interest— so I 
have no criticism to offer on the scientific side. 
But there is one thing the author mentions that 
happens to be right in my line. 

In the story the author has Commander 
Holden of the Petrel, in preparing to' board the 
Pegasus, arm himself with an Automatic 
Revolver! 

Now, will Mr. Harrison kindly tell us, for 
the benefit of the lay readers, who ^ are not 
scientists, just what sort of a gun that is? 

I served five years in the army during the 
war and afterwards, and have been more or less 
familiar with small arms all my life; but for 
the past fifteen years I've been on the trail of 
that elusive “automatic revolver." I have 
never been able to find one yet; though I quite 
often find references to it in fiction written 
by fellows who don’t even know which end of 
a gun the bullet comes out of. The last refer- 
ence to one I saw was in a local paper; ex- 
President Obregon of Mexico was supposed to 
have been shot by one. Now it bobs up again 
in your magazine. Maybe I’ll catch up with it 
some day; but, so far, I’ve interviewed many 
•arms experts and consulted catalogues of prac- 
tically all the arms dealers. Not one seems to 
have ever seen or heard of one (except in the 
fiction stories mentioned). 

Perhaps your author, Mr. Harrison, can clear 
this point up for me. For the information of 
any ^‘scientists" I’d like to state the following 
facts regarding pistols. They may be classed, 
rough^, in three groups. 

1. The pistol (single-shot) which is now 
obsolete, 

2. The revolver in which the cartridges are 
carried in a cylinder which revolves — hence the 
name. The single-action, in which the hammer 
has to be cocked with the thumb before each 
shot; is preferred by old timers, but now be- 
coming obsolete. The double-action, in which 
the gun is cocked and fired by a single pull on 
the trigger (the hammer may also be cocked 
with the thumb, as in a single-action) is now 
most in use. 

3. The Aiifotnafic Pistol (not revolver), in 
which the cartridges are fed up to the chamber 
by a spring in the magazine clip. These clips 
are^ loaded and then inserted in the magazine 
which, in practically all makes, is in the butt, 
stock, or “handle" of the gun. Nothing about 
this gun revolves, and it is mechanically and 
scientifically impossible — or has been, so far — 
to combine the revolving and automatic fea- 
tures. Perhaps that’s what Mr. Harrison meant 
— a gun of the future — but why couldn’t he give 
us a short description of it? 

JOSEPH D. COX. 

New Orleans, La. 

(We believe that Mr. Cox is right, that the 
average man uses the term “revolver" and 
“pistol" too loosely. In the story, “The Air 
Spy," we consider it possible that Mr. Harrison 
really meant only an “automatic pistol." How- 
ever, it will be of interest to Mr, Cox to know 
that a true “automatic revolver" was produced 
some years ago, by a leading British manufac- 
turer, in the Webley-Fosbery, a heavy weapon 
of mhtary pattern. In this the barrel, cylinder 
and upper frame are sHdeable as a unit on the 
lower frame; and their travel under recoil oper- 
ates the lock, causing^ the cylinder to turn after 
each shot. So the idea is far from “impos- 
sible."— Edffiir.) 



Does Not Need Serials 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

\ou have asked for votes of your readers 
concerning the running of serials. As for me, 
you may put me down with Mr. Kiessling, that a 
good magazine does not need serials and surely 
not yours. 

It is more or less trouble to keefi following 
a serial, as one loses track of it through read- 
ing many stories in between times. Other 
magazines have too many continued stories for 
me, consequently I have lost my interest in 
them. 

LOUIS HELD, 

4 E. Martanna Apts., 

Covington, Ky. 

(Serials are an established feature of every 
fiction magazine. They have the peculiar vir- 
tue of allowing the periodicals to publish sto- 
nes which are too long to be included in one 
issue. Moreover, several popular novels have 
appeared first as magazine serials, and when 
you read a serial you often acquire an advance 
knowledge of what is destined to be a book 
widely discussed. — Editor.) 

(Continued on page 662) 
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AVIATION 

ELECTRlCmC 



5^ full knowledge of electricity, aa 
taught in the New York Electrical 
School, makes you independent, 
gives you your choice of either a 
BIG PAY job with one of the 
world-famous electrical compa- 
nies, or a business of your own. 
ELECTRICITY is also a stepping- 
stone to Aviation, Automobile En- 
gineering and other highly paid 
professions. 



Here at the New York Electrical School 
you learn, not by corrcipondence, but by 
ACTUAL PRACTICE on full-size stand- 
ard equipment. NO BOOKS used. Indi- 
vidual instruction — you can start any day. 
This School owns and occupies two seven- 
story buildings in NeW York — the city of 
most opportunities. It is widely known 
as the country’s oldest and foremost insti- 
tution for trade training. That’s why big 
companies eagerly demand our graduates. 



THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

21 West 17th Street, New York 




I Thl» bis e4.s«se bookiBt nives full Information about tha Naw York 

■a V s' Elootrioal School courwo and picturo of the oguipmont availablo for 

jR” It your personal use. Send for It TODAY. It's free. 



MAIL TODAY 

TheJNew York Electrical School 
2i West 17th Street, New York 
Please send me FREE your 64-page booklet, 
request puts me under no obligation. 

Name 



It is understood that this 



Address 







Ex Libris 

Beautiful Bookplates 

BO YOU TAKE PRIDE IN YOUR LIBRARY? 

A PERSONAL bookplate, with your name on it, 
insures you ^ against loss of your cherished 
volumes. The friend who borrows your book can’t 
fail to be reminded that it belongs to you! 

A bit of the feeling of the great Old Masters is 
captured for you in our artistic Duo-To-ne Book- 
plates, reproducing old woodcuts and engravings, 
on antique-tint vellum paper. $2 up per hundred, 
your name imprinted. Send 10c for specimen and 
illustrated catalognie of our unique new series. 

ISKOR PRESS, Inc. 

286 Fifth Ave. (Dept. 9) New York 
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BUILD A GLIDER! 

Tke New Sport of the Sky 

Here is your opportunity to 
find out how to build and fly 

GLIDERS 

This is the first complete 
book in a new aero- 
mechanical field. Gliding 
is a sport which can be 
practised by everyone. It 
is the easiest, quickest 
and cheapest means of 
learning to fly. This 
book enables you to 
build and fly your own 
glider with a little 
work and small ex- 
pense. The book is 
written by expert 
gliders from experi- 
ence. 

CONTENTS OF GLIDERS 

The Glider— How to Build and Fly It, by John Herce. 

Early Day of Gliding— How to Build a Primary Glider, by 
Wallace Bamber. , , ^ 

Glider Construction and Design, by Alfnd Gymnich 
The 1928 Rhon Soaring-Flight Contest, by A. Lippisch, 

The Laws of Sail Flight, by W. Gvepferich 

You can purchase this book at all large news- 
stands, or send money order, check or cash to 



News- 

stands 



POPULAR BOOK CORPORATION 

lOOB PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





AT home/ 

rp YOD*R£i earning a eent lets 
[ than $60 a week, send for m? 
^ Free Auto Book, See how ;oa 
can get complete Instruction at 
home, covering every branch of 
Anto Work. JGearn how yon can 
prepare for the big opportunities—' 
}oba paying op to $6,000 a year. 
Clip coupon for fall particulars. 

[Earn up to oo a Week 

Whether you’re an experienced 
Anto man or not— if you’ve bad 
just common schooling, find out 
about this new. easy, practical 
* * Job-Way” Training. Leamhow 
my Employment Department 
i helps you get the good Jobs— > 

\ Getailthedetailsof myofferof 
a complete course in Aviation 
Free of Extra charge, and my 3 
Outfits offer. Send coupon now! 

r Anto Book 

Freet 





MOTORINS 

WctorlnstituteBldg.,pept jygg 
evan$ton«IU. 

Send at once, yeor FREE Book, ••Anto F>cto. "'AIbo tnll Mmcoiara 
of ’’Job- Way” Trainioe, and of roar Aviation Courae and Working 
Cntfita Offer. Mo oblisadon on my part. 

Name 

Address. 

Age Occupation 



CHEMISTRY 

I F you are interested in chemistry, you 
will be pleased to hear that a magazine 
written in plain English, containing a 
vast amount of information for the beginner 
and the more advanced student in chemistry 
is being published now. 



Chemical Experimenter 

is a Monthly Magazine chock-full of interest- 
ing Departments, edited by men who know 
how to state worthwhile facts. 

There are departments about: 

"Chemistry in the Home”— "History of 
Chemistry” — "Experiments in Chemistry " — 
"Biographies of Celebrated Chemists'*'^ 
"Chemistry for the Beginner” — eic., etc. 

Send the coupon below and you will re- 
ceive all information about this Magazine. 



CHEMICAL INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK, INC.. 
16 Esst 30th Street, New York. 



Gentlemen: 

Please send me free of charge 



all Informatlcm about 



Chemical Experimenter 



Address 



Town 
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Wings Flat as a Board 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES-. 

I Kke this magazine very much, but I am 
in favor of longer stories or serials. Of course 
you’ve got to have some short stories some- 
times but not as often as you have them now. 
As to the Air Wonder Quarterly you can 
count me a subscriber to it. 

I would class the stories in the December 
issue as follows: 

1st, “Cities in the Air”; 2nd, “The Blue 

Demon”; 3rd, “Freedom of the Skies”; 4th, 

“The Phantom of Galon”; Sth, “The Flight 
of the Eastern Star”; 6th and worst, “Flannel- 
cake’s Invention.” 

I think that the “Flight of the Eastern Star” 
calls for a sequel; also “Freedom of the Skies.” 

In “The Phantom of Galon” I think that 
the occupants of the “Skyrocket” would be 

tumbled about a little bit, don’t you ? Also 

in “The Blue Demon” Nutter (who illustrated 
it) was kind of wrong in his conception of the 
white planes. He has the vings on the white 
planes flat as a board, which would not hold 
the plane up because there would be no vacuum 
formed on top to help support the weight. And 
why would he want the wings curved at the 
tips ? That wouldn’t help any. Tliey are 
harder to conceive than the other airplane 
with the spikes on the front and top. 

You wanted to know which magazine is the 
best. Well I think that there is not a par- 
ticle of difference between the Science Wonder 
Stories and the Air Wonder Stories. 

ROBERT R. CLARKE, JR., 
Edinburg, Texas. 

(In our answer to Mr. Froehner we discuss 
the^ relative merits of serials and short stories. 
This is, of course, an open question, and the 
more correspondence we receive on the point, 
the better will we be able to judge our material 
for future issues. Mr. Clarke’s suggestions for 
sequels reflect the opinions of other readers. 
Perhaps we can persuade the authors to write 
the stories desired. 

Perhaps you are right about “The Phantom 
of Galon.” The occupants would be shaken up 
— a little,^ As to the illustration b;^ Nutter, we 
roust remind Mr. Clarke that we wished to con- 
vey the pure whiteness of the wings rather 
than their curvature. The curved tips are quite 
useful. In our news section, you will find that 
many of the Guggenheim contestants have 
curved wing tips that bend down. These make 
for slow landings. — Editor.) 



Burroughs Best Imaginative 
Writer 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

All I want to say is this: Why don’t you 

get a good air wonder story by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs? In my opinion he is the best im- 
aginative writer of the day. I really do think 
he could write a better Air Wonder story than 
any author you have now. ^ Just one more 
thing: Why not have a scientific cross-word 

puzzle in your Science Wonder Stories? 1 
thing many other readers would want this. I 
have read Air and Science Wonder Stories 
from the first issue, and I’m just sitting down 
to read the Quarterly. I wobld like to see 
the same kind of stories as Edward Sbeinberg 
wants. 

LEO NEEDHAM, 

165 West 80th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

(Mr. Needham’s idea is a good one. Bur- 
roughs has written very successfully of life 
on Mars. However, he has not, to our knowl- 
edge, done anything about space flying ma- 
chines. 

Regarding the scientific cross-word puzzle, we 
are starting in Science Wonder Stories a new 
department which is to be announced in the 
next issue which will be quite thrilling. Watch 
for it! — Editor.) 



Wants Love Interest 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

I thought that I would write to you and 
give ray opinion of the various^ subjects whicli 
have appeared in “The Reader Airs His Views.” 
About the subject of serials: I am in favor 
of serials. Publish one and when that is fin- 
ished start the next one in the next issue. As 
for length, that depends entirely on the length 
of the story. If a story is good enough, it 
should be published, whether it takes two or 
six, or even more issues. You should not make 
the installments either too long or too short; 
about the length of those used with “Cities of 
the Air,” which by the way was an excellent 
story. 

I am in favor of Interplanetary arnd inter- 
stellar stories. True, they may not fall under 
the title of Air Wonder Stories, but to exclude 
them on that ground would be quibbling. As 
you mentioned they are in a way the future 
of aviation, and therefore would come under 
the scope of this magazine. Besides I am sure 
{Continued on page 663) 
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The Greatest Sin of all is total IGNORANCE of 
the most important subject in the life of every 
man and woman — SEX. 

Away With False Modesty! 

Let us face the facts of sex fearlessly and frankly, 
sincerely and scientifically. Let us tear the veil 
of shame and mystery from sex and build the 
future of the race on a new knowledge of all the 
facts of sex as they are laid bare in plain, daring 
but wholesome words, and frank pictures in the 
huge new library of Sex Knowledge.' 

"MODERN EUGENICS” 




Everything a 
Married Woman 
Should Know — 

How to hold a husband 
How to have perfect 
children 

How to preserve youth 
Warding off other wom- 
en 

Keeping yourself attrac- 
tive 

Why husbands tire of 
wives 

Dreadful diseases dtlO 
to ignorance 
Diseases of women 
Babies and birth control 
Twilight sleep-easy 
childbirth 

How babies are con- 
ceived 

Diseases of children 
Family health guide 
Change of life — hygietlO 
Why children die young 
Inherited traits and 
diseases 

What will you tell your 
growing girl? 

The mystery of twins 
Hundreds of valuable 
remedies 

Secrets 
for Men — 

Mistakes of early mar- 
riages 

Secrets of fascination 
Joys of perfect mating 
How to make women 
love you 

Bringing up healthy 
children 

Fevers and contagious 
diseases 



Accidents and emergen- 
cies 

Hygiene in the home 
Limitation of offspring 
The sexual embrace 
Warning to young men 
Secrets of greater de- 
light 

Dangerous diseases 
Secrets of sex attraction 
Hygienic precautions 
Anatomy and physiology 
The reproductive organs 
What every woman 
wants 

Education of the family 
Sex health and preven- 
tion 

Girls — 
Don’t Marry 
before you know 
all this — 

Tlie dangers of petting 
How to be a vamp 
How to manage the 
honeymoon 

Wliat liberties to al- 
low a lover 
Secrets of the wedding 
night 

Beauty diets and baths 
Do you know— 

Ho%v to attract desirable 
men 

How to manage men 
How to know if he 
loves you 

How to acquire bodily 
grace and beauty 
How to beautify face, 
hands, hair, teeth and 
feet 

How to acquire charm 
How to dress attrac- 
tively 

Intimate personal 
hygiene 

How to pick a husband 



[ IMPORTANT! 

This work will not be sold to minfM’s. 
When ordering your book, state your age! 



] 




Grenpark Company 
245 Greenwich St. 
Dept. A.W.-130 
Now York, N. T. 



Please send me "Mod- 
ern Eugenics" SEALED, 
in plain wrapper. I am 
sending you $2.98 in 
accordance with your 
special half price offer. 



City and State 



THE READER AIRS 
HIS VIEWS 

(^Continued from page 662) 



that the majority of your readers like them. 
Maybe you could publish a Quarterly contain- 
ing interplanetary .and interstellar stories in- 
stead of an Air Wonder Quarterly. 

I have noted with alarm that you «eera 
favorable to several propositions of a non-fiction 
nature which have been suggested. Remember 
that your magazine is primarily a fiction maga- 
zine. You are publishing enough non-fiction 
now and any more would deprive the readers 
of space which, I think, could be better used 
for stories. 

I don’t know which I like best of your 
two magazines. When you first started Air 
Wonder Stories I thought that it could not 
possibly be as good as Science Wonder Stories, 
due to the more limited scope of the former. 
However you seem to pick out such good stories 
for Air Wonder Stories that it is almost if 
not quite as good as Science Wonder Stories. 
Keep up the good work. 

I think the ideal makeup of your magazine 
would be as follows: Publish one installment 

of a serial, two or three long short-stories, and 
one or two short short-stories in each issue, 
besides your non-fiction departments which you 
have now. A good example of a long short- 
story is “The Yellow Air Peril’’ and “The 
Planet’s Air Master.” Good examples of a 
short short-story are, “Flight in. 1999” and 
“Suitcase Airplanes.” 

^ I vote for a mild love element. It helps 
give human-interest to the story — something 
which is very apt to be lacking in science stories, 
especially short ones. 

JACK P. SICKELS. 

I^apwai, Idaho. 

(Mr. Sickels agrees with many of our 
readers. Two-part stories and serials are much 
in demand. Concerning the love interest, opin- 
ions differ. Many of our readers want this 
element excluded, for the reason that it does 
not belong in science fiction. However, if we 
find a slight love story helps the development 
of a plot and adds interest to^ the story as a 
whole, we see no reason why it should not be 
allowed to remain. As we have mentioned in 
our last issue, stories that deal with the future 
of aviation even though they be interplanetary 
will be printed in Air Wonder Stories. Such 
a story is “The Death’s Head Meteor” by 
Neil R. Jones in this issue. — Editor.) 
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F you have not as yet seen the 
WINTER SCIENCE WON- 
DER QUARTERLY 

WATCH FOR THE 
SILVER COVER 

Be sure to procure a copy im- 
mediately from your newsstand. 

This magazine specializes in in- 
terplanetarian science fiction and 
the Winter issue contains the fol- 
lowing marvelous stories: 

“The Moon Conquerors,” by R. H. 
Romans 

“The Osmotic Theorem,” by Capt. 

S. P. Meek, U.S.A. 

“Into the 28th Century,” by Lilith 
Lorraine 

“Underground Waters,” by A. C. 
Webb, M.D, 

Do not miss the Winter issue on 
all newsstands December 15 



A Prophetic Vision 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: . 

John R. KiessHng raises an interesting point, 
and personally, I too, dislike continued stories. 
Interest lags. I save my copies and read the 
story when it is complete. If we must have 
continued stories, I should say one each month 
would be enough. I would suggest letting the 
monthly magazines take care of the short stories 
and let the novel-length ones be handled in the 
quarterlies. In the latest quarterly you have 
two long and two short stories. 

Now for a word of commendation: all the 
stories are good; some, of course, are better 
than others; but, “The Ark of the Covenant” 
is much more than a good story. It is a 
prophetic vision that every government on earth 
should heed. Mossbackism is a disease that is 
afflicting the ruling majorities of nearly all our 
legislatures. Governments just simply refuse to 
keep pace with progress; they are asleep on the 
job, and need a good stiff jolt under the chin 
to awaken them. 

(Continued on page 665) 
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SKINDERVIKEN 
Transmitter Units 



Have hundreds of uses. Every amateur should have 
two or three of these amplifiers in. his laboratory. 

A FEW USES FOR THESE UNITS 



12-PAGE INSTRUCTION BOOKLET 

containing suggestions and diagrams for innumer- 
able uses, furnished with each unit. 



-'ONE STA 
AMPLIFICA* 



WE PAY $5.00 IN CASH 



for every new use developed for this unit 
and accepted and published by us. 




P. G. Microphone Transformer 

A Modulated Trans- 
former specially de- 
signed for use with the 
Skinderviken Trans- 
mitter Unit, 
many other uses, 
mary resis- 
t a n c e , %- 
ohm; second- 
ary, 55 ohms. 



Has 

Pri- 



FOR SALE AT LEADING DEALERS 

Or Order Direct, Using Coupon Below 

SEND NO MONEY 

When the postman delivers your order you pay him 
for whatever you have ordered, plus a few cents 
postage. 



PRESS GUILD, Ino., a i o/i 

16A East 30th St., New York, N. V. A-l-dO 
Please mall me at once as many of tho following Items 
88 I hare indicated. 

....Skinderviken Transmitter Units at 95o. for 1; $1.75 
for 2; $2.50 for 3; $3.20 for 4. 

....P, G. Microphone Transformers at $2. 

When dellrered I will pay the postman the cost of the 
Items specified plus postage. 

Name 

Address 

City. 



State, 
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If a Super-Intelligence 
could have poured 
its Wisdom into our 
Brains .••••• 



What a different 
World we might 
Live in • • • • 




Scietice^^H 
fv Stories 



If a super-intelligence 
would pour its knowl- 
edge into our brains, 
what a different world 
we might be able to 
construct for ourselves! 

In the world about us, there exists such great 
potentialities to supply our physical, mental, and 
spiritual needs, but we are unable to recognize them 
and make use of them only because of a lack of 
understanding. 

It has been the penetrating minds and the imagi- 
native minds that have, in the past, contributed 
most to the world’s progress and happiness. Refus- 
ing to be bound by any formulae or restrictions, they 
have plunged ahead into the cost domain of the 
unknown, giving us astounding discoveries of truth 
and just as astounding inventions. 

SCIENCE WONDER STORIES was started 
in order to carry on that work: to discover the un- 
known through the exercise of intelligence and 
imagination. By stories of the present and future, 
written by men splendidly trained in science and 
possessed of vivid, unfettered imaginations; edited 
by a capable staff of scientifically-trained men and 
reviewed by a board of associate editors composed 
of some of the leading scientists of the country. 



25c THE COPY 

On Sale on All Newsstands 

STELLAR PUB. GORP. 

98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 



SCIENCE WpNDER STORIES carries one to 
a world in which everything natural becomes pos- 
,sible. The far-off spaces that seem to us to be only 
points of light, become inhabited by races of men 
and other beings, with civilizations perhaps thou- 
sands of years in advance of our own. 

Man’s conquest of the moon and the other stellar 
planets becomes a reality. On our own little earth, 
he digs into the lowly atom and draws from it inex- 
haustible stores of power to release man from the 
age-old tragedy of physical labor. Disease is con- 
quered, and he discovers the laws of his mental and 
physical nature, and is able to evolve higher species 
and more perfect bodies. The chemical elements 
are no longer irreducible, but they are changed one 
into another, thus realizing the dream of transmuta- 
tion of the medieval alchemist. All these things that 
rnan will undoubtedly realize in the future, you see 
pictured vividly before you in SCIENCE WON- 
DER STORIES. On the wings of words, you 
are carried to strange places and scenes, and thus 
you live a thousand lives in one. 



8 



MONTHS FOR 

(Canada and foreign $1.25) 



l-oo 






=MAIL COUPON= 



STELLAR PUBLISHING CORP„ 

Dept. AWS-1, 98 Park Place, 

New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find $1.00 for which send 
me the next eight issues of SCIENCE 
WONDER STORIES. (Canada and for- 
eign $1.25.) 



Name 



Address 



City.. 



State.. 
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The science used in the “Ark” may be in 
advance of our time, but^ the dirigible we have 
today could, without notice, flood with deadly 
lethal gas, like Lewisite, any congressional 
chamber in the world today. Reading this story 
might make the legislator realize it. I should 
like very much to see this story printed in book 
form and a copy of it placed in the bands of 
every legislator and reactionary and reformer 
in the world. 

ERNEST H. ORMSBEE, 

Selkirk, New York ^ 

(We agree with Mr. Ormsbee on the prophetic 
vision of the “Ark of the Covenant,” And it 
is all too true, as he says, that the average leg- 
islator does not “heed the rumbling of a dis- 
tant drum” and does not realize the quality of 
most of the terrible events of life until they 
are Ujwn him. In science fiction we probe 
into tJbe future and bring those distant far- 
reaching events of the world to our own door- 
step, so that we may see them, examine them 
and prepare for them (if they are good) or 
against them if they are bad. — Editor.) 



Doesn’t Like War Fiction 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

In reply to your request for criticism of 
your Stories: Why is it necessary for your 
writers to write continually on the subject 
of WAR? Usually only a few thousand are 
killed, or perhaps a Kingdom is lost, but in 
the edition (November) almost the entire world 
is slaughtered. I have read your other pub- 
lications for some years, with much interest, 
but the stories of WAR, WAR, WAR are be- 
coming uninteresting, and lately I have read 
only a few stories m full, and others in part, 
and thrown the book aside. I am vejry fond 
of mystery stories, and, in fact, almost any- 
thing out of the ordinary, but am getting very 
tired of stories of wholesale slaughter. 

SCOTT HOOBE, 

235 Pacific Ave,, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

(We are much interested in this complaint 
about war stories. It must be remembered, 
however, that descriptions of war in the air 
allow the authors to invent new and wonderful 
aerial machines. ^ But as this Is a question OS 
which opinion is divided, we shall welcome 
the comments of readers, pro and con, on war 
fiction. — Editor.) 



Have We Any Imitators? 

Editor. AIR WONDER STORIES: 

From a steady reader who missed only the 
first three issues: I was delighted but^ not 

surprised to find more magazines of science 
fiction on the newsstands. Soon there will be 
others — imitators. 

I am writing now for two main reasons: 
■First, to enclose the coupon for my copy of 
“Between Worlds,” and second, to add an em- 
phatic “Yes” to your question about an Air 
Wonder Quarterly. But why not make it a 
bi-monthly? You can be sure that every one 
of your readers would find themselves unable 
to pass it upj even if they wished to. And 
every reader is a booster. I myself have se- 
cured at least four new readers. (I like to 
see people enjoy themselves.) 

While I am at it I will try to answer some 
of the other questions you ^ wish answered. 
Your covers are fine. Paul is still your best 
illustrator; his covers attracted me first, and 
still do. Long stories and serials are much 
the best. I am always disappointed when I 
see too many titles listed in your too small 
magazine (thinj I mean.) ^ Serials provide the 
anticipation which is the spice of life. 

The illustrations inside are adequate. Any 
more would take^ away space from reading mat- 
ter. As to which magazine is the best: To 

me, neither; each in its field suits me fine. 

A reader asks you to omit the Love and 
Romance from the magazine. That would be 
like taking the soul from the body! We don’t 
want articles^ we want stories. 

My preference is for Interplanetary and 
Futuristic stories. I make no attempt to list, 
grade, or classify your selections. I like them 
all. The best one printed, to my mind, was 
the “Skylark of Space.” A splendid place for 
a sequel to that — do we get it? 

Your first Quarterly was fine. But it’s so 
long to wait for another! You can be sure 
of a steady reader. 

W. S. FITZGERALD, 

211 West 122nd Street, 

New York City. 

(Mr. Fitzgerald overwhelms us with praise. 
E^en if he hadn’t told us so, we would have 
known he is a man who likes to see others 
enjoy themselves. As we must remain im- 
partial, we cannot undertake to decide between 
our two monthly magazines, but his praise of 
both echoes the sentiments of a great many of 
our steady readers. 

The Air Wonder Quarterly is now under 
consideration. — Editor . ) 



The Hero Always Escapes 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

I have been reading Air Wonder Stories 
for quite a while and think that as a whole 
the magazine is very good. The story which I 
like best in the Air Wonder Stories is “The 
Ark of ^he Covenant” by Victor MacClure. 
I also Jike stories by David H. Keller and 
Harl Vincent. The illustrations by Paul which 
are in our magazine are excellent. There is 
only one author whom I don’t care for and 
he is Edmond Hamilton. I have read many 
stories by him in Air Wonder and other maga- 
zines and in every one of the stories which I 
have read-, written by him, all have the same 
plot, which is: The hero is captured and im- 
prisoned; he then escapes with the informa- 
tion which is necessary to save his country 
or world, or he sacrifices his own life and 
destroys the machine which will endanger his 
world. Because of this I usually know his 
story before it is published. Please do not 
publish any more of his stories. I would like 
to see an Air Wonder Quarterly issued. 
Kindly notify me if you are going to issue one. 

DANIEL JACOBY, 

720 Riverside Drive, "N. Y, 
(In most of the letters we receive, readers 
praise Edmond Hamilton, and rank his stories 
with the best. Of course Mr, Jacoby gives 
justifiable grounds for his dislike. The merits 
of ^ this author ^ should prove an interesting 
topic of discussion among bis adherents and 
his critics. We shall be glad to hear the opin- 
ions of others in regard to him. — Editor.) 



Another Request for Burroughs 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

The requisition of authors like Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Stanton A. Coblentz, Ray Cummings, 
A. Hyatt Verrill and A. Merritt to the ranks 
of your authors would greatly enhance the 
value of Air Wonder Stories. I am in hopes 
that this suggestion will receive grave con- 
sideration, for, as a reader of this periodical, 
I am intensely interested in its welfare. 

The best story in the latest edition was 
“Cities in ^ the Air” by Edmond Hamilton. 
Stories of insect peril are also very instructive 
and entertaining. Flow about an Air Wonder 
Annual or Quarterly? I’m sure that the 
readers will want it. 

JULIUS UNGER, 

786 Blake Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(Several readers have already asked for con- 
tributions from the authors mentioned. We 
must warn our readers however that it takes 
time to comply with their requests. Stories must 
be thought out and carefully written. But we 
expect to have some good news in the near 
future. In the meantime we have a yery un- 
usual story “The Flying Legion” by (jeorge 
Allan England which begins in this issue. 

So many people have asked for an Air 
Wonder Quarterly that we are seriously con- 
sidering one at the present time. — Editor.) 



Appreciation from a Young 
Critic 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

I have just finished reading the December 
Srience Wonder Stories and part of December 
Air Wonder Stories. I would like to see a 
sequel to “The Lost Martian” and also to 
“The Second Shell” which was in November 
Air Wonder Stories. 

Watson Ruch might as well not read the 
magazine. The way some of these readers run 
down the magazine, I wonder why they read 
it at all. 

The only stories I did not like in either of 
your magazines were “Where Gravity Ends” 
(I agree here with Harrison Stephens) and “The 
Marble Virgin” and “Radiation of the Chinese 
Vegetable.” 

It seems to me that a lot of people are 
clamoring for an Air Wonder Quarterly and 
for a story by Edgar Rice Burroughs. 

I would like to put Stanley Thomas right. 
The story he is referring to is “The Skylark 
of Space.” I liked it better than '“The Shot 
Into Infinity.” 

Now as to the “Radiation of the Chinese 
Vegetable.” Some people probably find it 
amusing but to me it was silly. As I am 
only fourteen years old some of these people 
would think of an old saying — “Children should 
be seen and not heard.” 

I hope for an Air Wonder Quarterly, 
THOMAS WILSON, 

277 South Citrus Ave., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 



(We receive many letters from young people. 
The criticism of “The Chinese Vegetable” has 
been referred to Science Wonder Stories. But 
we like criticism. It helps us put out a better 
magazine. As for the people who criticize most, 
they are the ones who do read the magazine. — 
Editor.) 



(Continued on page 667) 





$S,OOOaYear 

Whether a ealar? et 965 to 
5100 a week— or 8pare>tune 
playktff at $5, $10, $15 or more 
a mgm— Interests you or not 
— tbkik of the fan ia store 
for you. In one to three 
mociMB we can tr»n you at 
beme to play this marvelous, 
meloAous instroment with a 
fine, easy skill that willmake 
yon the envy of all other 
eyes. You’re paeslnfr up the 



eyes, xou re yasBuiKuy vuo 
best tPmea of your life if you 
pass up an opportunity like y<j 
this to learn at shgbt cost and y< 
with DO inccmvemence at all to 
the world’s most popular in- * 
etrument. Decide SOW to 
team more about The Play- 
the quickest, surest, 
^on-cut to social uod pro* 
feasiooel 



Mailed ibatCaapea 
He was an 

is 

aWee^ 



After comjJetfng the 
course be wrote us: 
“Yours is the finest 
course ever presented for the 
7wor Banjo. Before 1 enroll- 
•a with you, 1 knew ootlflnfif 
whatever about mosie. iwas 
earning: $18.00 week^ clerk- 
Incr in a store. Little did I 
rralize the opportunity that 
had come. 1 took upthe courso 
just forfun. But here 1 am* 
playing: In one of the best or- 
cbestrasin Western Michigan 
and making $86.00 a week*. 
Your coarse and your kind 
cooperation have made me a 

E rofessional Tenor Banjo - 
it,** MeCarty, 

VMtO aotAlt South HotvtK. Biiau 

Yon Get Phonograph 

Records, too 

Every selection of this courso 
—fifty-five in all— comes to 
'ou on a phonograph record, 
/ou hearthe instruo* 
tor’s playing just as 
thou^ he were 
rightatyourside, 
ThePIay-Wayia 
different, int^ 
esting, FOOL* 

PROOF. Get 
the good news 
the conpoF^ 
brlngBi 
8 ETITD 
FOB IT 
NOW! 



FREE Book 
Tells How < 

Bend at once for **The Play- 
Way to Popularity and Big. 
Faw." Learn all about our 
nnajae method of training 
5 «ou at home: about the big, 
T^nor Ban jo, Phonograph Re* 
cor^ and Outfit that we send 
you along with your very 
first lesson. Pleasure, pop- 
ularity and bigpay areopen 
^ wou/ Get this FREEl 
Book. Clip thecoupon while 
Its here before your eyes I 



I A. F. BIscb, Prasldant. . 

I NewVorkAcaileniyof Music, 

1 Studio 141-010 too Fifth Avenue. 

• Hew York City. 

S * Seed me the book that BtartedMeCartoJ 

No oblieation wbatooevor en mg pact. 
DDderataad. ^ 
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Model Airplane Builders 




CONSTRUCTION SETS NEVER BEFORE OFFERED TO 
MODEL AIRPLANE BUILDERS 

2-ft. flying Sikorsky AmpWbion construction set... $3. 75 

I>arge full size blueprint 50 

2-ft. flying Savoia-Marchetti construction set 2.50 

Large full size blueprint 50 

2-ft. flying Curtiss Army Hawk construction set 3.00 

Large full size blueprint .60 

2- ft. flying Merrow Twin Bomber construction set... 1.50 

(drops 5 bombs during flight) 

8-ft. flying Lockhoed-Vega construction set 6.25 

Blueprint 25 

3- ft. Graf Zeppelin construction set (non-flying) 6.95 

Large full size blueprint 50 

Blueprints are furnished with each set. 

32-page catalog describing more models and all material 
to build model airplanes sent upon receipt of 6c. 

No stamps accepted. 

NATIONAL MODEL AIRCRAFT 
& SUPPLY CO. 

29W North Avenue New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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and NOW we present 




NOTHING 
LIKE IT 
IN PRINT 



The 

Copy 



ON 
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Early 

In 

December 



too Pages 
4-Color Cover 



SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE MONTHLY, the first na- 

tional detective monthly with a scientific background, will 
have as its Editorial Commissioner Mr. Arthur B. Reeve, 
the foremost science fiction writer and author of the world- 

read "CRAIG KENNEDY” SERIES. 

In the first issue of SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE 
MONTHLY you will read "The Bishop Murder Case” by 
S. S. Van Dine. 

A brand new Craig Kennedy story, and many other scien- 
tific detective stories written by such famous authors as Dr. 
David H. Keller, Captain Meek, U.S.A., etc. 



Begin with the initial issue of SCIENTIFIC DETEC- 
TIVE MONTHLY and read the world’s finest scientific 
detective stories. Subscribe now and have each issue mailed 
to you regularly every month. To all charter subscribers 

we offer a special price of 8 Issues for ^l.OC 

(Canada and foreign ^1.25) 

Techni-Craft Publishing Corp. 

98- AW Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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CanYou Outguess 

O.Henry®- 

Can you look ahead in an O. Henry 
story and see the unexpected denou- 
ment, the strange twists of plot, the 
breath-taking finish? Try it? If you 
succeed^ you can out-think the best 
minds in the world, for the genius of 
O. Henry sets the wits of the brilliant 
people of all lands working at top 
speed — and still he amazed them all ! 

He is the supreme master of the “trick” 
ending, luring you into sudden laughter 
while a lump still lingers in your 
throat — making you gasp by a sudden 
livid flash of horror in the midst of a 
smoothly flowing tale. 

Stories of Wit and Pathos 

Gentle is 0. Henry, but manly 
strength glows In every virile sen- 
tence; tender with the suffering; 
ever kind to the under dog; chuck- 
ling with the light-hearted — 
drawing always from his unplumbed 
depths of understanding the spark- 
ling crystal of sincerity. A great 
writer, yet the most entertaining 
and thrilling companion. Reading 
his stories is like listening to a 

TheMaster 
Story 
.Teller 



Why 

DO YOU 
READ? 



For entertain- 
ment? Forescape 
from daily drab- 
ness? For ro- 
mance, adventure, 
thrills? To 
sharpen your wits 
or exercise your 
emotions? What- 
ever your reason, 
O. Henry scores 
a buli's-eye on 
every point. 





more brilliant story-teller than you 
ever knew. His works immeasurably 
enrich the limited library, and grace 
the shelves of the most crowded. 

53 BEST STORIES 
Less than 
4 cents each 

You are now offered for the first 
time 53 engrossing, living, selected 
stories, handsomely and durably bound 
in leatherette, stamped with gold. 
500 pages, all for the price of only 
one ordinary short novel. 



1.97 



P _ ^ ^ CUT PRICE COUPON - — ^ 

icRENPARK COMPANY. Dept. A.W.-I30, 

1 245 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me 0. Henry's Best Stories at the cut 
I price of $1.97. I enclose stamps, check or M. O. 
j for the amount. (Check which.) 

(Name 

I Address 

J City and State 



ARE YOU A 
GOOD DETECTIVE? 




Can yon follow the clues presented In a 
detective story? Can you pick the 
guilty one when evidence is undecisive? 
If you can, now try to do it in the 
FIRST NATIONAL DETECTIVE 
MONTHLY WITH A SCIENTIFIC 
BACKGROUND. 



Turn to page 666 of this issue and read 
the interesting announcement of the 
new SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE 
MONTHLY. 



THE READER AIRS 
HIS VIEWS 



{Continued from page 665) 



In Defense of Mr. Repp 

Editor, AIR- WONDER STORIES: 

It was with resentment that I read Mr. 
Courtney R. Draper’s very unnecessary letter 
in the November issue criticising "Beyond 
Gravity,” by Ed Earl Repp, . your most tal- 
ented and gifted author. 

Mr. Draper must be a very personal friend 
of Victor MacClure when he asks that only 
MacClure’s stories and your special column be 
published. Why does he think that love affairs 
do not pop up over night? Why does he think 
the love sequence in "Beyond Gravity” was 
impossible? As far as reading stories of 

"B. G.’s” calibre written by grade children — 
that statment displays utter ignorance. 

I am not a friend of the author. I never 
met him nor have any desire to, but I must 
rise in his defense against Mr. Draper’s un- 
just testimony. I think "Beyond Gravity” 
was one of the best stories you have ever 
published. I admit that Mr. Draper’s ‘friend’ 
MacClure is good; but he hasn’t the the talent 
nor wide scope of versatility that is charac- 
teristic of Repp. Any one of Repp's stories 
is more interesting, more thrilling and more 
plausible than "Ark of the Covenant.” So I 
think that Mr. Draper wanted to kick about 
something and could find no excuse in Air 
Wonder. He merely placed a finger on "Be- 
yond Gravity,” like picking a card abstractedly 
from a deck. "Beyond (Gravity” was one of 
the best stories I have ever read and I con- 
gratulate you on the defense you made for the 
author. ^ Perhaps Mr. Draper does not know 
that Victorianism has collapsed. 

BUD ALLEN, 

Grand ^ Hotel, 

San Francisco, Cal. 



(We are glad to print Mr. Allen's letter in 
defense of Ed, Earl Repp. We invite letters 
pro and con. on this subject. — Editor.') 



I F you enjoy AIR WONDER 
STORIES you must read 
SCIENCE WONDER 
STORIES, its sister magazine. In 
'SCIENCE WONDER STORIES 
you will find all of the good authors 
who write for AIR WONDER 
STORIES, and there are many 
stories that deal with aviation and, 
particularly, space flying and inter- 
planetarian trips. Be sure to get 
the January issue now on all news- 
stands^ Table of contents follows: 
“The Conquerors,” by Dr. D. H. 
Keller 

“The Red Dimension,” by Ed Earl 
Repp 

“The Vapor Intelligence,” by Jack 
Barnette 

“The Fitzgerald Contraction,” by 
Dr. Miles J. Breuer 



Future Aviation Now Lures 
People 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: 

I feel I must write to you, to let you know 
my opinion of Air Wonder Stories, After 
having read five numbers of the magazine, _ I 
feel that it stands at the head of all air fiction 
magazines. It does more than stand at the 
head; it is the leader, pioneering in a new 
angle of aviation. 

Ordinary air fiction, in my opinion, has lost 
first place in the public mind. It has been 
supplanted by science-aviation fiction. The me- 
chanics of future aviation now lures people. 
Every day more and more people become in- 
terested in the future of aviation, rather than 
in the old-time air stories. 

"The future of aviation springs from the 
imagination’’ is a most appropriate motto^ for 
your magazine. Some one must pioneer in a 
new science. The great pioneer of aviation was 
Jules Verne. Such stones as his "Robur the 
Conqueror” have aroused public interest in an 
industry with an enormous future. Who can 
tell what the future of aviation will be? In- 
ventions or theories ridiculed to-day may become 
obsolete in the next century. 

Coming back to the point, your magazine is a 
wonder. One of the most amazing stories is 
"Cities in the Air” by Edmond Hamilton, All 
of Hamilton’s stories show great application of 
{Coutinued on page 669) 




My new practical, amazing Home Study Course prepares 
you quickly to fill any of the fascinating Aviation jobs, 
either on the ground or as a skilled flyer, paying $50 to 
$150 a week. I train you to succeed quickly, to fill one 
of the thousands of air and ground jobs now open and 1 
help 5 ’ou to find your right place in Aviation. 



LEARN PRINCIPLES AT HOME. IP YOU 
WANT TO FLY — — 

My heme study course teaches the principles of flight. 
When completed I will arrange for your flying instruction 
near your home at reduced rates. If you want you can 
come to Dayton and train at one of the finest airports. 
Either way you can qualify for a pilot's license and a 
high-pay flying job. If you are not satisfied after gradu- 
ating I'll refund every cent of your tuition. Mail coupon 
for Free Book and all details. State age. 



MAJOR R. L. ROCKWELL 

School of Aviation # Major R. L. Rockwell, 



Desk A-23 
Dayton, Ohio 

FREE 

Book 

Mailed 



' Dayton School of Aviation, \ 
Desk A-23, Dayton, Ohio. * 

^ Dear Major: Please rush roy j 

^ copy of F^E BOOK on amazing, I 
easy way to get into Aviation. I 

^ Name i 



iddress 



^^Town. 



State Age. 



Boys Can Build Attractive Airplane Models 
Guaranteed to Fly With Carlton Dank*s 

^SPIRIT - OF - BOYHOOD” 
“AIR . KRAFT BUILDER" 

The record breaking models that are built with 
the "Air-Kraft Builder” sets are most attractive 
In design and will fly beautifully when assembled. 
Each set is equipped with all necessary plans, 
parts and materials that you will need to assemble 
these easily constructed planes. 

Three Sizes to Choose From: 

No. 00-AB . . $1.00 No. 0-AB . . $2.00 No. 1-AB. .$3.50 
Add 10% for postage and packing 

If you 

get these in- 
structive and 
e n t e rtaining 
toys at your 
nearest toy 
store, we will 
be glad to 
mail them to 
you on receipt 
of cost indi- 
cated above. 

Send for my FREE CATA- 
LOG describing our com- 
plete line of model airplane supplies^ gliders, etc. 

Send Order with Remittance to 

CARLTON DANK TOY CORP. 

Dept. A.W.-l 

465 Liberty Ave. Brooklyn, N, Y. 



Phenix Clear Nitrate Dope 

$1.35 in 50 gal, wood barrels 
$1.37 in 30 gal. wood barrels 
$1.55 in 5 gal. boxed cans 
Immediate shipments F. O. B. factory. All fresh 
made from new and high grade materials. 
PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 
Williamsville, N. Y. 



A MESSAGE TO ALL 
LOVERS OF 
SCIENCE FKTTION 

There is a big treat in store 
for you. Be sure to turn to 
page 657 as well as page 666 
of this issue. 
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NEW SCIENCE FICTION SERIES 




Brand New Series 

We are presenting: to our readers the first twelve numbers 
of our new Science Fiction Stories, These small books, 
illustrated bj artist Paul, are printed on a gfood grrade 
of paper and are sold at a low price, due to the larse 
amount put out. New ones will be issued from time 
to time. 

REMEMBER THESE ARE BRAND NEW 
STORIES AND HAVE NOT BEEN PUBLISH- 
ED BEFORE IN ANY MAGAZINE. THEY 
CAN ONLY BE SECURED THROUGH THE 
SCIENCE FICTION SERIES. 

Each book contains one or two stories by a 
well-known science fiction author. The type 
is large and well-readable, and the size of 
each book is 6x8 in., which makes it 
convenient to carry in your pocket. 

Below you will find a list of the first 
six books. To your right is an an* 
nouncement of a new series of six 
books. Your choice of five books 
for 50c or the entire twelve books 
for One Dollar prepaid. Each book 
IQc. Not less than five books sold. 

1— THE GIRL FROM MARS 
By Jack Williamson and Miles J. 

Breuer 

Suppose some one from an- 
other planet landed on our • 
earth. What would happen? 

“The Girl from Mars," is an 
adventure of a Martian visi- 
tor, with all the strange 
situations that one can 
imagine in such an event. 



otJ'* ^ 

NEW 
BOOKS 

Your Choice 
of any 

5 Books for 50c 



2— THE THOUGHT 
PROJECTOR 
By David H. Keller, M.D. 

The power of suggestion on the human mind forms 
the basis of “The Thought Projector.” Ideas re- 
peated over and over exert a great force on 
us. They penetrate our minds and give us ideas 
that we often think are our own. 

3— AN ADVENTURE IN VENUS 
By R. Michelmore 

Aviation five hundred or a thousand years hence 
will probably be something beyond most of our 
present conceptions. Journeys to other planets 
may well become a commonplace as it does in 
the present story. 

■WHEN THE SUN WENT OUT 
By Leslie Stone 

The sun is said to be slowly cooling, and 
generations many thousands of years hence 
must face the problem of how their heat 
and light is to be provided when the sun's 
end does come. In this thrilling story. 

Leslie Stone answers that question. 

5_THE brain op THE 
PLANET 
By Lilith Lorraine 
If a super-intelligence could have 
its wisdom poured into our brains, 
what a different world we might 
have. Miss Lorraine poses such a 
problem and works out the answer 
in an astounding manner. 

6— WHEN THE MOON FELL 
By Charles H. CoUaday 
Collisions between celestial bodies of 
any size have not occurred .within his- 
torical times. But such an event is not an 
impossibility. In fact many astronomers be- 
lieve that our solar system came into being 
by such a collision. Suppose the moon were 
to crash into the earth. What would happen? 
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Not Less Than Five Books Sold 



7— THE THOUGHT 
STEALER 
By Frank Bourne 
THE MECHANICAL 
MAN 

By Amelia Reynolds Long 
8-THE TORCH OF RA 
By Jack Bradley 
9— THE VALLEY OF THE 
GREAT RAY 
By Pansey E. Black 

10— THE ELIXIR 

By H. W. Higginson 

11— THE THOUGHT 
TRANSLATOR 

By Merab Eberle 
THE CREATION 

By M. Milton Mitchell 

12— THE LIFE VAPOR 

By Clyde Farrar 
THIRTY MILES DOWN 
By D. D. Sharp 



Special Offer 

ALL TWELVE BOOKS FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 

Each Book 10c. 

Not Less Than Five Books Sold 

USE CO UP ON- 
MAIL IT NOW! 
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1873-1930 



NEW in construction and fur- 
nishings — OLD in hospitable 
traditions. 

Famous for its home-like atmos- 
phere. The SEASIDE is a 
rare combination of a thor- 
oughly modern hotel and a great 
private home with your friends 
about you. 

AMERICAN PLAN 

Single rooms, running water, 

$5 a day, $30 a week up 
Double rooms, running water, 

$10 a day, $56 a week up 
Single rooms, private bath, 

$7 a day, $42 a week up 
Double rooms, private bath, 

$14 a day, $70 a week up 



COOK’S SONS 
CORPORATION 




To New 
Readers 



A few copies of the July, 
August, September, Octo- 
ber, November and De- 
cember issues of Won- 
der Stories can still be had 
at the regular price of 25c 
each. Send cash, stamps 
or money order to 

AIR WONDER STORIES 
98 Park Place New York 



THE READER AIRS 
HIS VIEWS 

(.Continued from page 667) 



imagination and science. Who knows, but that 
the cities described by Mr. Hamilton in his 
wnderful story, may not become commonplace 
in the next century? 

The, one story that I did not enjoy was “The 
Ark of the Covenant.’* To me, there was not 
enough science in it. A story lacking in scien* 
tific detail doesn’t hold my attention, 

I rate the stories is your latest issue (Novem- 
ber) as follows: 

1. — “Cities in the Air” — E. Hamilton. 

2. — “When Space Ripped Open” — R. Wilkins. 

3. — “The Second Shell” — J. Williamson. 

4. — “Beyond the Aurora” — E. E. Repp. 

5. — “The Crystal Ray” — R. Gallun. 

6. — “Suitcase Airplanes” — E. D. Skinner, 

Your special features I rate: 

1. — Editorial. 

2. — -Aviation forum. ^ 

3. — Reader Airs His Views. 

I must not fail^ to compliment Paul for his* 
wonderful illustrations, I place Paul in a class 
with the masters. His pictures should certainly 
be placed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

ED ANDERSON, 

New York, N. Y. 

(We were asked to put out a regular aviation 
magazine — but we refused, because there is not 
enough real material possible for one. Any 
magazine can print a story of a murder or a 
courtship or a marriage taking place in the air. 
The only thing necessary is to transfer the 
locale of the story from the ground or from an 
automobile to an airplane. We specialize in 
stories which are out of the ordinary, and which 
would have no place in other magazines. Our 
material, dealing with the future, abhors the 
commonplace. — Editor.') 



Wants Interplanetary Storie^ 

Editor. AIR WONDER STORIES: 

C. W. Sihpley made a very good suggestion 
when he suggested “Interplanetary” stories. The 
“Silent Destroyer” and the “Sky Maniac” by 
Henrik Dahl Juve are both very good. Why 
not more? I think that Air Wonder Stories 
is the best magazine printed, but it is closely 
followed by Science Wonder Stories. 

Stories of the near future are interesting 
because we may see some of the stories come 
true. Both books are good but there is one 
month between each serial installment. I see 
that your Quarterly is as interesting as Air 
Wonder Stories and Science Wonder Stories. 

WILLIAM PYE, 
Plainfield, Conn. 

(As Mr. Pye will observe from this issue, 
Air Wonder Stories extends its scope into 
outer space. ^ “The Death’s^ Head Meteor” is a 
future aviation story, but it is not confined to 
our own little planet. In the future where a 
story deals- with future aviation and deals also 
with other planets we will not hesitate to use 
it in Air Wonder Stories. — Editor.) 



Likes Serials 

Editor, AIR WONDER STORIES: . 

There seems to be quite a discussion over 
Mr. Kiessling’s knocks about your magazine. He 
upholds the short stories and fights the serials 
to the bitter end. Serials should be in every 
magazine. If he doesn’t like the serials why 
does he^ buy the magazine? He is a bit too 
severe in his remarks. I for one hate short 
stories, though there should be at least two 
short stories in every issue of your magazine. 

Mr. Editor — you ask which of the following 
two are the better. Air Wonder Stories, or 
Science Wonder Stories. I must say that 

Science Wonder Stories is a little ahead of 
you though you give it a close call. I also 
notice you are very elusive and do not answer 
in your editorials to some readers who wish 
to have some stories that they have read printed 
for the benefit of others. Ray Cummings is 
a master of Science Literature; if you could 
print some of his stories in your Science 
Wonder Stories magazine such as “The Girl 
in the Golden Atom,” or the “Snow Girl** 
and most of all “The Princess of the ^Atom,” 
I’m sure your readers would appreciate it. 
I hope you will favor me with a reply in your 
editorial to this. And say — what about The 
Air Wonder Quarterly that has been prom* 
ised us in the near future? 

A. FROEHNER, 

1684 George St., 
Ridgewood, N. Y. 

(It is obvious that tastes vary. Some of our 
readers want serials, as does Mr. Froehner, and 
some want short stories only. However, we 
are glad to note that Mr. Froehner is broad- 
minded enough to realize the necessity for 
both. As to the reprints of science fiction, 
we are ^filling the great demand for those in 
our series of “Science Fiction Classics” the 
first of which, “Between Worlds” by Garret 
Smith will be ready in the very near future. 
An Air Wonder Quarterly is alsg under con- 
sideration, — Editor?) 
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2-FOOT CURTISS HAWK 



This model bas flown over 300 feet. Com- 

I plete construction set with plan ..$2,50 

i Blue-prints alone .....$0.25 

f 2-FOOT FOKKER UNIVERSAL 

has flown over 500 feet. Complete con- 
struction set with plan ...$2.00 

OUTDOOR TWIN PUSHER 

Complete kit with plan. $2.00 

Endurance Baby R. O. G, Kit $0.50 

Booklet Sr., credited on Ijf order 
HAWTHORNE MODEL AERO. CO, 
Dept. AW Hawthorne, N, J, 
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ON ALL 
NEWSSTANDS 



144 Pages 
4-Color Cover 



THE MOON CONQUERERS By R. H. Roman* 



Mr. Romans is a modern Jules Verne and his story of 
two planets will undoubtedly rank with The Shot Into 
Infinity as one of the best interplanetarian stories of 
recent years. 



The subscription price of the QUARTERLY Is $1.75 
per year, single copy 50c. 

To charter subscribers, a special price of $1.25 per 
year is now available. This offer will positively be 
withdrawn after January 1, 1930. Address all subscrip- 
tions to: 



Among the other stories are: 

Into the 2ith Century, by Lilith Lorraine. 

The Osmotic Theorem, by Capt. S. P. Meeks, U.S.A. 



Stellar Publishing Corporation 

98 AW Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



HOW TO BUILD AND FLY 
GLIDERS. 96 pages, stiff paper 
covers, illustrated, size 9 by 12. Pub- 
lished by the Popular Book Corpora- 
tion. Price, SOc. 

This highly informative book, ^ to which a 
number of authorities have contributed, is the 
first, as well as the only, real compilation of 
all the available material on gliders. The vari- 
ous topics connected with the construction and 
operation of gliders,' grouped in such s. manner 
as to make the text easy of assimilation, cover 
every phase of a means of flying which is 
certain to take its place as one of' the most 
popular sports of the future. 

The illuminating and arresting preface gives 
an idea of what the glider of the future may 
be expected to accomplish. This is no prophecy 
of far-off days; it is a practical account of 
what the glider has done and what it will do. 
The preface prepares one admirably for the 
eleven articles which constitute the book. These 
articles, written by acknowledged authorities, 
treat every technical and historical point con- 
cerning glider flying and glider building. They 
include such important contributions as “The 
Glider,” by John Pierce, one of the foremost 
glider pilots of the United States; this is a 
complete article on the iiuilding and flying of 
gliders, which informs the reader how to con- 
struct a flying machine at a surprisingly small 
outlay^ of money. Other articles are “The Laws 
of Sail-Flight,” by W. Gvepferich, aeronautical 
architect; “The Early Days of Gliding,” by 
Wally *Bamber; “The Building of a Primary 
Glider,” by the same writer, who has made a 
great number of glider flights; “Structural De- 
tails of ^ German Gliders,” by Alfred Gymnich, 
who writes also, from^ the technical viewpoint, 
on “Glider Construction and Design;” “The 
History of Gliding,” by S. Stamer _ and A. 
Lippisch; and “Introduction to Practical Fly- 
ing,^’ by the same authors. In addition, there 
is a descriptive article on the German gliders 
of 1920-1929; a technical report, by, A. Lip- 
pisch, on the 1928 Rhdn Soaring-Flight Con- 
test; ^ and an essay by Antoniijs Raab on 
“Trains in the Sky,” an inspiring section of the 
book which reveals the possibilities of glider 
flying. The contributions are fittingly followed 
by a glossary of glider terras which will prove 
valuable to the reader whose interest in gliders 
is serious. 

One of the important features of the hook 
lies in the number of illustrations. Each page 
has its pictures — photographs and diagrams — 
and some have a great many. These diagrams 
are especially numerous in the technical chap- 
ters. Nothing is left to chance; every point 
is illustrated as fully as possible. In addition, 
there is a table of weights and strengths (of 
woods, metals, and appliances) which is useful 
to all airmen. 

How TO Build and Fly Gliders is a valu- 
able contribution to aeronautical knowledge. 
Representing, as it does, the cream of the 
world’s glider experts, it is certain to be a 
standard text in a phase of flying which will 
unquestionably be . extremely popular in the 
near future. 



AVIATION FROM THE GROUND 
UP, by Lieutenant G. B. Manly, U. S. 
Army Air Service Res. 373 pages, 
profusely illustrated, stiff cloth covers, 
size SJ4 by 8. Published by Frederick 
J. Drake & Co., Chicago. 

Lieutenant Manly presents, in plain, under- 
standable language, a practical instruction and 
reference work on aviation and its allied sub- 
jects. The volume includes the theory of flight, 
the details of airplane construction, airplane 
engines, rigging,^ instruments, and weather fore- 
casting. In addition, there is a section on how 
to learn to fly, on aerial navigation, on stunt 
flying, and on parachute drops. The air com- 
merce regulations and a dictionary of aviation 
words and terms add much to the practical 
utility of the work. 

Aviation From the Ground Up was writ- 
ten, not for the technical expert or the aero- 
nautical engineer, but for the layman who has 
an intelligent interest in flying, and who de- 
sires to learn to fly. Lieutenant Manly was 
an aviator before the World War; he served 
during that conflict, and he is still an active 
aviator. He presents to the reader ^ the result 
of many years of intense application to his 
specialty, and in a manner which makes his 
book most useful. Realizing the disadvantages 
under which he labored during his own training 
days, he has produced a^ practical volume which 
has for its principal objective the filling of the 
requirements of the average learner. 

Of unusual interest is the history of flying, 
which, coupled with the chapter on the theory 
of flying and aerodynamics, gives the reader a 
clear^ comprehension of how flight, in theory 
and in practice, has developed through the years 
in which man began to look up to the air as a 
new medium to be conquered. 



In the technical chapters — which cover every 
phase of airplane material and construction, 
and parachute construction and operation — the 
author gives an unusually clear description of 
everything necessary for the aviator to know. 
Innumerable diagrams and photographs illus- 
trate fully each topic in the text which is 
capable of illustration. 

Flying cannot, _ of course, be learned through 
any system of instruction which does not in- 
clude actual flight with an instructor. This 
book is, therefore, not intended to teach one to 
fly by himself. It does present, however, a 
veritable mine of information useful to the be- 
ginner and to the experienced flyer. As a 
reference work, and one which is to be con- 
sulted constantly, it belongs among the indis- 
pensable books of every aviation enthusiast and 
every aviator. 



THE RED NAPOLEON, by Floyd 
Gibbons.^ 475 pages, stiff cloth 
covers; illustrated; 5 by 7%. Pub- 
lished by Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith, New York. Price, $2.50. 

This thrilling volume by Floyd Gibbons, one 
of the greatest war correspondents America 
has ever produced, is a story of the future — 
and should interest everyone who wonders what 
future wars will be like. Taking as his theme 
the increasing aggressiveness of the Mongolian 
peoples. Gibbons develops an epic character — 
Karakhan of Kazan-— who surpasses in military 
genius the great Napoleon, in emulation of 
whom he has been called “The Red Napoleon.” 
A good part of the story — which is filled 
with adventure and with prophecy — takes place 
in the air. Speed, the nominal hero of the 
tale, is a friend of the author, who tells the 
story in the first person. He is an airman, 
like the author himself ; who, throughout the 
volume, retains his own identity as a news- 
paper correspondent for the Chicago Tribune. 

_ The description of the battles fought in the 
air, and of the invasions of various countries 
by air, constitute the most interesting portions 
of. the volume. 

Where the value of the aviation details lies 
is in the fact that the action takes place as 
early as 1932, when Alfred E. Smith is presi- 
dent of the United States. The Yellow hordes, 
led by Karakhan, are inibued with the idea 
that supremacy of the white races must end. 
Their^ war-cry is “Conquer and Breed” and, 
to this end, they sweep across Europe, con- 
quering every white nation, and intermarrying 
with the white women. For us the interest 
lies, of course, in the yellow invasion of the 
United States, by means of air attacks from 
the_ direction of ^ Canada and Mexico. The 
radio communication reporting the attack on 
New York will give some idea of the scope 
of the aerial a’ctivity. 

“TREMENDOUS ENEMY AIR FORCE 
THOUSANDS OF PLANES OVER BUF- 
FALO NEW YORK STOP INDUSTRIAL 
SECTION OF CITY IN RUINS STOP 
NIAGARA FALLS POWER PLANT DE- 
STROYED STOP ANTI-AIRCRAFT DE-. 
FENSES OUT OF ACTION.” 

And all this is quite within the realms of 
possibility. Gibbons, a reporter with marvel- 
lous powers of observation, has watched the 
progress of many wars, and he is an expert 
on the progress of aviation. What he says 
is quite likely to happen. If there is no yellow 
invasion, at least warfare in the air will be 
developed to the point where such occurrences 
as the one quoted above will be the rule, rather 
than the exception. 

Of course, Karakhan is beaten. Gibbons 
could not allow the United States to fall. The 
book, while it may stir up racial prejudee, fills 
the important function of opening the eyes of 
the people to what aviation may be in a few 
years from now. We can heartily recommend 
it to all our readers. 



SCIENCE FICTION 
CLASSICS 

You will be interested in 
learning of the new science 
fiction books which are now 
being published — just read 
page 657 for further details. 



This Free Book 



shows 
how you can 
get into 



AVIATION 




Waiter Hinton 

First to pilot a plane 
across the Atlantic, 
'first to fly from North 
to South America, 
first to use the plane 
in exploration, first 
world-famous flyer to 
give home-study stu- 
dents the cream of 
his knowledge. Get 
Walter Hinton's own 
message to you, his 
Free Book, “Wings 
of Opportunity.” 



H ERE'S the book that tells 
just where your chances are 
In Aviation today. It gives defi- 
nite answers to the questions 
you've been askhig yourself — 
“What does Aviation offer me?” 
—“What must I do to get Into 
Aviation?" — “What job can I 
hold?” It explains how Lieu- 
tenant Walter Hinton, through 
a remarkable personalized home- 
study course can give you — 
RIGHT AT HOME — the ground- 
work employers demand. This 
intensive home-study course In 
Aviation Is getting cash results 
for Hinton's graduates in all 
parts of the country. He also 
backs you up with an active em- 
ployment service when you are 
ready for a job. If you want to 
take up flight Instructiwi, he 
arranges for special reduced rates 
at an accredited flying school. 

Send for this book today. The 
time you now spend thinking 
about Aviation could be spent In 
training. 






Walter Hinton, President 304-C 

Aviation Institute et U. 8. A. 

Ills Connecticut Ave., Washinoton, D. C. 

Please send me . your Tree Book showing how I 
can train tight at home for a place in Aviation. 



w 



Name. 



Age 

(must be 18) 



Address 

City * State. 



JUNKERS “BREMEN’ 

40" Wing Spread 




Construction outfit for this beautiful model 

SENT POSTPAID 58.50 

We 'have supplied Stores, Schools, Clubs and 
Military Academies SINCE 1909. C^r 56-page 
catalog contains 26 flying and exhibition models, 
and a most complete line of parts and supplies for 
model airplane BUILDERS. 

All Parts for building Compressed Air Motors. 

2-Cylinder Motor with Tank $ 8.25 

4-Cylinder Motor with Tank 12.50 

If your local dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
from us, 

CATALOG sent postpaid 10 CENTS. 

U. S. MODEL AIRCRAFT CORP. 
397K Bridge Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 



R/ADIO BARGAINS 



Brand new 7-tube A. C. chassis, guaranteed. .. .$29.75 

Short Wave 1-lube sets 4.75 

Used 5-tube radios, table models. Require 

minor adjustment 6.90 

Power Transformers and Condenser Blocks at extremely’ 
low prices. Send for bargain list of sets, accessories 
and parts. 

CHAS. HOODWtN CO. 

4240 Lincoln Ave. Dept. A- 15, Chicaso 

DEALERS JN BAKKROTT RADIO STOCKS 



SONG WRITERS? 



Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable for pub- 
lication. Anyone wishing to write either 
the words or muaie for songs may submit 
work for free examination and advice. 
Paatexperience unneceMary. New demand 
created by “Talking Pictures”, fully de- 
scribed in our free book. Write for it 
Today— Newcomer Associates 
751 Earle Building, New York, N. Y. 






TRICKS-MAGIC-INSTRUCT(ON 

For 25 years the management of this firm has sold merchandise by mail. This is our guarantee to you: 

We promise courteous treatment and prompt shipment. . 

Order Direct we prepay all orders over so cents Money Refunded If 

Sr* (Remit Five Cents extra for aU orders below 50c) 1 IVCIUllMOU ftl 

111*1*^1^ TOlS It wSw ****”** check; money order or U, S. ^Poeta^e stampo. Canadian and fordgn stamps ^^0003 fl33T13idCl0l*y 



Floroscope 




.ThU U s fins Imported 
^mbination inicrofcope. 
Really (wo inttrumems 
in one. One end used 
(or higrh masmificatlo^ 
such as seeing bacteria 
(p milk or water. Other 
end to see parts of in.* 
sect** flower specimens, 
ete. Finished' In gold 
brass. Magnifies about 
85 diameters. 

No. 8516 Ph>roe 
ecopo. Prepaid 



Microscope 




Here Is a real high 
power imported micro* 
scope for instruction 
and laboratory work. 
Has reghtatioR rotating 
light mirror. Has adh 
justable lens (or correct 
focusing. With it come 
5 .sp^imen slides. En* 
tirely brass. Packed in 
neat ' leatherette box. 
Magnifies about 50 dia* 
meters. 

No. 0517' UicroScope. 
Prop«iiJ 



Magnifier 




This fine folding pocket 
magnifying glass, also 
called linen tester, is 
made entirely of gold 
lacquer bras*. Has 
powerful lens that mag- 
nifies everything 10 
times. Has fixed focus. 
Just open it and It is 
ready. When folded 
this magnifier occupies 
a space about as large 
as a rtuarter and twice . 
as thick. 

No. 8516 Mag- 
nifier Prepaid 



35c 



Ooh-La-La Ring 




Handsomely carved 
platinum finish. Looks 
just like any other ring. 
But, oh hoy. . wait tilt 
you look through the 
“VIEW.** Strong n^g- 
nifying glass shows 
French actress when 
viewed against light. 
Ring has large imitation 
diamond. When order- 
ing enclose a strip of 
paper giving size of 
your finger. 

No. 8511 Sur- oe^ 
prise ring. Prepd 



Periscope 




See what*s going oft be- 
hind' your back with this 
Seebackoseope. Used 
like a magnifying glass. 
No one knows you're 
watching them. Gives 
you '‘eyes in your 
back.” This article Is 
made in molded bakelUe 
and its size is 2 ''k1J^", 

No. 8S06 PeH- 
scops. Prepaid 



25c 



Wonderscopes 



NEWt. Greatest pocket mieroscope 
Invented. . Looks like a fountain pen 
. and ACTUALLY MAGNIFIES 25 
TIMES. Hair looks as big as a 
rope. See the pores in- your skin. 
Has slide adjustable lens: For home, 
laboratory or shop. Full black 
enamel with clip. Its size measures 
Must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

iio. 8503. Wondnrseopo A— 

Prepaid 

No. 6652 Wonderscope &-»Same-a9 
. above but adjustable to the amount 
of light available. 3^ 



Prepaid' 



Mieroseopea 

A REAL laboratory mi< 
*croscope that stands 6" 
high, come's complete with 
forceps, g'Jprepared speci- 
men slides and -2 blank 
glass slides, all packed in a 
cherry wood box with brass 
'hinges and fittings. Made 
“entirely of lacquered brass, 
with powerful lenses. En- 
tirely demountable to facili- 
.tate cleaning. Has ar- 
cade (open both sides) frame and 
• rotary reflecting mirror. Made in 
three 'models for use in home, office, 
or laboratory. 

Ho. 6645. Microscope. 

Magnifies SO diameters^ 

Prepaid 

No. 8646. Microscope. 

Magnifies 70 diameters 

Prepaid 

No. 6647. Microscope. 

Magnifies 90 diameters, 

Prepaid 



Telescope* 



We Carry only high grade imported. 
French telescopes. All come in. gold 
brass (aequer. The most powerful 
telescope made. No. 8650 is covered 
with black Morocco leather. Brings 
object nearer tern times. This num- 
ber has also brass dust cap and auto- 
matic eyesltde piece. Comes in imi- 
tation leather carrying case. 

No. 8504. Telescope; Pn* 
draw. 6,H"» Prq)sld 
No. 6648. Telescope. Two AO 

'draw, Prepaid 

N<^ 6649. Triescope. 1%rae CO 

draw. I2f4^ Prepaid 

No, 6650. Special . Tele- 

*cop», 4 sections, dM AfS 

long. Prepaid .fy< 



S8c 



Luminous Paint 




Make ydur own luminous 
articles. Pajnt watch and 
clock hands, electric light 
switches, push buttons, key-' 
holes, .house numbers, etc. 
1.000 uses. Articles treat- 
ed stand out brilKantiy in 
dark. The darker the 
room, the more brilliancy. 
No. 8505 Luminous OC- 
Paint. Prepaid ' 

No.^ 8 S 08 .AI.arg,$j^^O 



Bigr Magic ^et 




A chest of magical appara* 
tus and directions for per* 
formingTWELVE AMAZ- 
ING MAGICAL FEATS. 
An entire evening’s .enter- 
tainment can bo given with 
them. Includes the Magic 
Vanisher, Cigarette Van- 
isher, Hoo Coin^ Master 
Memory, Beads on String, 
Obedient Ball, Vanishing 
Watch, and many others. 
Biggest value ever offered, 
worth double the price we 

No.‘ 6713. Big 61 nA 
Magic Set. Prpd; 



Nos« Blower 




The real article I 0>n- 
ceai nose blower in 
your handkerchief and 
blow into instrument 
while you pretend to 
blow your nose. Every- 
one stops and looks at 
you. There never was 
a terrible noise like it. 
Keep it up as long as 
you like. 

No. 8510 Nose- 1A^ 
blower. Prepaid. 



BtufFgun 




Bluff your friends with 
this gqn. Made of com- 
position metal hand- 
somely nickeled. Ex- 
actly same size, weight 
and shape as real ar- 
ticle. Fine to bluff bur- 
glars. Used also as 
desk paper w'eight. Size 
of tills gun is 6^" long 
and 3" wide. 

No. 6505 Bluff- 
gun. Prepaid. 



65c 



Real Pistol 




Here's a real pistol, yet smalt enough to be used 
as^a watch charm. Illustration is full size. 
Imported, best European workmanship. Excel- 
lent reproduction of standard pistol. Cut shows 



pistol broken ^open to load blank cartridge'. 
When trigger is pulled, cartridge goes off with 
a loud BANG, that can be heard for a block, 



Pistol entirely made of steel, nickel plated. 
Handle is beautifully engraved'. Octagonal bar- 
rel. Comes in box, with cleaning rod and 25 
blank cartridges AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
(As explosives are prohibited to goby mail, pis- 
tol Is sent express collect). 

No. 8509 KkoI $1.20 

No. 6509A Set of 25 Cartridges, hy ex, 
press collect 



Microscope 




A real high-powered 
imported pocket micro- 
scope for instruction 
and laboratory work. 
Has adjustable- and au- 
tomatic lens for correct 
focussing. Comes with 
one prepared subject 
and three specimen 
glass slides. Entirely 
made of lacquered 
brass. Packed in a 
neat leatherette bmc. 
Magnifies 40 diameters. 
No. 8817 Mi- 61 Afk 
crofcope 



Imp m the Bottle 

A real Cartesian diver—- Can 
you explain how it works? A 
little glass imo placed in a 
bottle of plain water and sealed 
with special rubber cap, dances 
up and down in the Houid at 
yotir will. Will perform unique an- 
tics. An interesting; amazing and sci- 
entific novelty. Bottle 4 in^es high. 
No. 8573. Imp in Bottle. 9C^ 

Prepaid 04>C 



Opera Class Charms 

/tk 




A pretty and unique watch ^arm. 
H xl“. Exact duplicate of real Opera 
Glasses. Powerful lenses that clearly 
magnify the view. Assorted views, 
scenic and French actresses. Fitted 
with ring to attach to watch chain. 
2 VIEWS to each charm. 

No, 6585. Bone- Opera Glass 

Charm. Prepaid «5/v 

No. 8586, Rolled Gold Opera 
Glass Charm. Prepaid ........ »OC 




Cigaret Gun 

NEW. Actually 
shoots cgiarettes. 

New , improved double 
action model. Press 
the trigger lightly — out 
shoots a cigarette-— press it 
again, back files the lid re- 
vealing it a cigarette case. Looks Hke 
a real automatic. Made entirely of 
metal, with oxidized stocks, barrel and 
fittings. The same size as the real 
article, and weighs but 12 ounces. 

No. 6618. Automatic Cigar> ^ ~ 
rette Cun. Prepaid 



$1.79 




BlaekstoaeV Magic 

A big 98-page book, every trick Illustrated. 
Itjstruction* for over SO MAGICAL TRICKS 
—25 MATCH TRICKS— 7 OPTICAL IL- 
LUSIONS and MANY OTHER Interesting 
diversions. No skill needed — no practice 
no- special apparatus. Written by the fa- 
mous magician, Harry Bl^kstone. Neatly 
bound with highly lithogrraphed cover. 
Most astonishing value ever offered. 

No, 8661,. Book oT Magic.' 

Prepaid . 



2Sc 




NEWU Spintbariscope 



Positively the. most astoundiM scientific 
instrument ever developed. l%ts Instru- 
ment formerly sold from $1.09 to $50.00 
upvmrds. Now it is possiole to get it 
for a small sum. Witness actuu de. 
struction of thousands of Worlds by 
simply looking through the tens of the 
instrument. Actual radium is dislnte- 
V w X . ■ . before your eyes. You see the 

et^ie pombardiftMt piatnly. Instrument is guaranteed - to contain a 

f mute quantity of radium. There is no more enthralling si^t in 
!? 'SySi® Nothing to wear out. Lasts forever. fiSL. 

o. 8524— Spinthamcopte complete w ith instructions. Prepaid 

_ Combination Cigar, Cigarette, Pipe Holder 

A- wmbination pipe, cigar holder and 
novelty view. A bottle shaped novelty 




Invisible Ink 

A fluid in which you 
can - write love let- 
t e r s , confidential 
messages, etc., with- 
out fear of detection. 
Remains entirely in- 
visible until paper is 
heated. Used ex- 
tensively by secret 
service operatives, 
detectives, etc, 
Invislbls Ink. — Per 

15c 



NEW!! 

Telegraph 2Sc 

For .the astonishing 
small sum . of 25c 
you can learn teleg- 
raphy. Any wide 
awake boy or girl 
can- learn the tele- 
graph codes with 
this little outfit 
within from 30 to 
60 days. Gives loud 
signals perfectly---' 
nothing to wear out. 
No batteries. The 
instrument consists 
of hard fiber base, 
mechanical sounder 
and telegraph key 
knob. Screw t a 
table or carry it in 
pocket. Guaranteed 
to, give exact repro- 
duetioR of telegraph 
sounds just like 
regulation sets. We 

also furnish free a 

set of telegraph codes as shown, and full instruc- : 
tiOns of how to learn telegraphy. OKg* 

No. 8525. Telegraph Set. Prepaid , . . .-r. . 




Views. . 
No. 6599. 



that has a scenic view in the top. may 
be converted into a pipe, a cigar holder 
or a cigarette bolder. Made of highly 
polished wood with aluminum fitnng. 
Stands 6" tall when closed. A useful 
article and .a real novelty. Assort^ 
French actresses and scenic pictures. 

** Combination Cigar Holder. Prepaid , 



7Sc 



Cigarettebangs 

Here boys is THE novelty. Box con- 
tains a dozen tiny wood pegs— but they 
are ’‘treated." Push the sharp end of peg 
into cigarettes about 1/3 ip. Pegs are 
so small they're Invisible. Then offer your 
friends the cigarettes. BANG, BANG! 
they go off— Yet ENTIRELY HARM- 
L^& 

No. 8520. 

Prepaid . 




cigan 
ff— Yel 

Clgarett^angs ISc 



lOe Compass lOe 

Fine imported 
magnetic compass. 

ACCURATE 
Pocket size. In- 
valuable for hik 
ers, automohilists. j 
Often saves lives. 

Use it to tell live 
electric wires ; 
make your own 
gsivano* 

.scooe. Fully 
nickel plated. The actual article Is 
about one-half again a* targe as illustra- 
tion shown. " “ 

No. 6507. Compass Pr^akf 




lOc 



X*Ray Tube 

With this tittle aJSav 
instrument you (|||m|h\ 
apparently aee^ ll||f|cf| 

through your 

hand, cloth, 
wood, stone 
and other ob> 
jects. See the 
lead In a pen- , 

oil, the stem hole In a pipe, the boMS 
in your fingers. An amazing' optical ittu* 
Sion that no one has ever satisfactorily 
explained. Startle the- girls by showing 
them what this, tube can do and let them 
imagine the rest. lOc 

No. 6590. X-Ray Tube. Prepaid. 





Humanatone 

Anyone can play the 
Humanatone. A uniq^ue 
and novel musical In- 
strument played with 
nose and mouth corn- 
bin^. Produces sweet 
toned music similar to a 
flute. No fingering- 
no lessons, A little 
practice and you'll 
get the knack. Made en- 
tirely of metal. Nothing to get out of 
order or wear out, 1IW* 

No. 8537. Humanatone. Prepaid. 




Magic Seta 

Here Is the best 
aelection of three 
magic sets at bar. 
gain prices. The 
contents of any of 
these three sets 
are valued at 60c. 

Requires no skill 
to pertorm, are en* 
tirely automatic 
and simple in op- 
eration. Each box 
contains five or 
more magic articles and complete instruc- 
tions for performing the various feats. 
No. 8705. Coin Tricks. Prepaid ^ 

No. 8706, Magic Set. Prepaid. 

No. 8707. Card Tricks. Prepaid. 

Or all three numbers. 

Prepaid 




6Sc 
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Luminoua Skeleton 

A real startler. A big 
jointed figure of a skele- 
ton. 12 inches high, that 
emits a ghastly radiance 
in the dark. Not a pretty 
sight but a big thrill pro- 
ducer. Gives you the 
creeps when you know 
about a real sur- 

prise for those who come 
upon it unawares. 



I No. 8612* 
skeleton. 

Prepaid 

3 for 40e 



LumlftOttS 

15c 



Wixardeck 




Midget Hartnooict. 

The smallest harmonica 
made, only I long. 

It is a practical musical instrument and 
popular novelty. Has four single holes, eig 
perfectly toned reeds, brass plates, nickel fi 
ish covers and ring to attach to your wat 
chain or fob. 



A full deck of S3 linen finish cards fliat 
you can use for play or magic. Deck Is 
cut tapered, one end narrower than the 
other. Draw away card picked .from the 
deck— and’hundreo of other amazing feats. 
Full instructions for performing 10 dif- 
ferent tricks. &artle and entertain you* 
friends. No skill required. TSi* 
No. 8709. Wixardeck. Prepaid .. 

FREE! 

Send for our new big fail 
catalog. Postal brings it. 



Ns. 8535. 
Prepaid. 



Midget Harnooic^ 



ISc 




SCIENTIFIC NOUELTV COMPANV. - 245 Greenwich St. New York Cilv 







